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PREFACE. 




4 — 

The present volume, as originally plannedp was t 
have rneluded the post-vtdic or Brahmanic period, 
and to have borne the title of 0/ Vitdic and 

, Bra/immtte India^ The overwhejmmg mass of 
material^ however, made it impossible to keep to the 
original plan, except at the cost of lucidity; com- 
' pletcnesi, interesting detaihand all the qualities that 
p go to make a hook with any claim to popularity. 
Nothing remained but to divide the subject-matter 
into the two halves into which it naturally separate 
and leave the Story 0/ Bra/jtnam^ India to the im* 
mediately following volumCp which will embrace the 
results attained by tlie study of the Atharva-Veda, 
the Brihmanas, the UpanisbadSp the Laws, and a 
synopsis at leaiit of the great epics. 


Z. A* R. 
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VEDIC INDIA. 


CHAPTER 1 . 


THK WONDERLAND OF THE lilAST. 

li ■*. , . And [ law ihc Lliac, holy iht tterrKiJly rtn 4 U 

ual I [ImsilayAp gi^ntiC ’banyMi-fsircA'^, wiLh Ibfsr wide IcMy 

tvcnuei, in which the clever ckphinls End ihs whiEc-iolHd pU^irti 
pe^iccfuUy wander; *!rnngely dreamy flnwcrsi gAxnJ at me, with 
tcritna^ mnning ; golden, VL- 4 'fldnHii liilfls hunt into gtad, wild song ; 
glittering niiibeanL# and the sweetly nlly Iscigh of mjMps fcaseii me 
pl^fnlly I and. Imtm d^slfint cniAe the |>ions strains d| pray¬ 
ing pricst.y. * , * * 

Only a poet's day-dream ; but how telling each 
feature of the fanciTul picture; and Jbow each quaintly 
worded sentence lifts you out of the screechy,, glary 
reality of steam whistle and electric light* till the 
few perfect HneSp like the richly patterned flying^rug 
of Oriental stor>% land you in the very midst of that 
world of mystery and enchantment, of gorgeousness 
and t^vilight, r?stful at once and exciting, W'hich the 
name IKDM has always represented to the Western 
mind. 

* Htfinp werjTS). 

1 


i 





2 


renic ikdia. 


2, Another world; a world In itself. That is what 
India pre^mmently is, and therein lies the charm. 
The word has been said and repeated times out of 
number, yet seldom with a full realization of the literaU 
ness and extent of its truth. Not even an attentive 
survey of the map is sufficient to impress it on the mind 
anything but vaguely. Comparison and a few figures 
are needed to create a clear and deSnite perception. 
Nothing less will convince us that we have to do not 
with a country, but with a contiRcnt, and that we 
can no more speak of the climate, the people, the 
language of India, in the singular, than of those of 
Europe—which it very nearly equals in size. For a 
line drawn from the mouths of the Indus to those of 
the Ganges gives the distance between Bayonne {on 
the Atlantic coast by the Pyrenees) and Constant!, 
noplc- while another, stretched from the northern, 
most angle, just where the Indus turns southwards, 
to Cape Comorin, equals in length that from Arkh¬ 
angelsk on the White Sea to Naples. Nor would 
the latter line take in, by a great deal, the entire 
length of the !sTe of Ceylon, which is itsell not veiy 
much smaller than Ireland, Were we to include the 
extreme Northeast (Assam) and the Indian lands east 
of the mouths of the Ganges and the Indian Ocean 
—(Burma, Siam, ctc.)“ive should obtain even more 
imposing parallels; but we arc not concerned in the 
present work with more than the great western penin¬ 
sula,—nor, strictly speaking, with the whole of that; 
since the beginnings of political and social life and 
thespiritual development in religion and philosophy, 
that are to be our theme, were perfected almost cii- 


rJ/£ OF rjf£ ££ST. 


3 


tirely within th^ northern half of it. This at various 
periods received divers expressive and sig^nihcant 
native names, but it is found convenient, in our 
own time, to gather it under the general appelJa- 
tion of Hindustan* roughly bordered in the 
south by the ViNDHVA MOUNTAINS, a chain of 
several ridges^ which stretches across the continent 
and divides it into two pretty even halves. All that 
lies soiith of the Vindhyas is no Jess sweepitigly 
designated as DekhaN." For general purposes this 
simple division, though somewhat arbitrary, does 
excellently well. Even after a careful survey of these 
proportionSi it comes home to us with something of 
a shock when we are told that the population of 
India (the western peninsula alone] amounted in 
E$7a* on the showing of the census taken that year, 
to over 2Sojocojxx> (not including Burma), or about 
one sixtii of the entire human race. 

3, But extent and numbers do not alonet even 
chiefly^ go to produce the imposing impression we 
associate with the name of Indian It is the various 
features of its physical geography, and especially its 
mountain scenery^ that make of it a vision of glory 
and majesty. Some countries* like Babylonia and 
Egy^ptp are w^hat their rivers make them. India— 
physically and intellectually—is the creation of her 
Himalaya. Never was w^all of separation more 
towering* more impassable:, raised by nature. Scarcely 
an opening along the iinmense extent of tliis* the 
most compact and highest range in the w^orld^ yields 
a passage to either the rude winds or ruder peoples 

■ CoHntry/' comapted frein “ 
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VEOtC INDIA, 


of the North, For ages Er^n and Turin might roam 
and fight, and settle and migrate, across and athwart 
that vast table-land of Centra] Asia, itself the loftiest 
terrace on the face of the earth—and all their random 
waves broke against the stupendous, impervious 
harrier." Whatever conquering or civilizing swarms 
made their way at various times into the land of the 
Indus, reached it through a few gaps in the lesser 
chains of the Northwest, the HtNDU-XusH and the 
SuleTmaN Mountains, the passes that became cel- 
ebrated m history under the names of KHaTbAR, 
Kuram, and BholAn. The ruggedness and small 
number of even these breaks made such occurrences 
difficult and far between, while the waters which sur¬ 
rounded the lower haif of the continent, being those 
of an ocean rather than of inland seas, for many cen¬ 
turies served purposes of isolation far more than of 
intercourse. So the great North beyond the moun¬ 
tains remained a region of mystery and awe, from 
which the oldest native peoples vaguely fancied 
their ancestors to have come down at some time, so 
that some of their descendant tribes were wont, 
even till very lately, to bury their dead with the feet 
turned northwards, ready for the journey to the old 
home, where they were to find their final rest, 

4. Travellers agree that no mountain scenery— 
not that of the Alps, nor any in the Caucasus, the 
Andes, or other famed highlands of the world—is 

* The \m\ of tlfiis \t itidf, <m a fough [q,<X3D 

f«l ahoTS the irt, fthd the Himilayt ria« feet mhove 

[hmt., twjl iR^luidin^ Hich cKtrcpcionil giantt na Mt. EiferMt. Dhawal, 
ftpuJ iflrtie wfitnc jirtlui icvwef up id neari j mAny r«t 

sure. (Mt- E*Tmt-a 9 ^E 3 gr 3 ft.) 
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remotely comparable in splendor and sublimity to 
wbat the Kim&laya offers in almost any of its 
valley a. A contimious ridge neatly double the 
height and five tifttea the length of the S’wiss-^ 
Italian AlpSp with ainountain region depending on 
it, the size of Spain, Italy, and Greece put together 
in a row^ and of which one small portion, Kash¬ 
mir^ looking like a nook nestled in the north- 
west comerp as large as all Switzerland,—surely such 
a ridge gives scope to variety of scenery* Wo are told 
that it is not uncommon to stand on some pointy 
from which the eye takes in a semicircular sweep of 
undulating or jagged snow-line with an iridescentp 
opal-like glory ever playing along it^ and with peaks 
rbing from it at intervals,—“ heaven-kissing hills 
indeed the least of which is several thousand feet 
higher than Mont RIanCk Uke pillars of ice support¬ 
ing a dome of a blue so intense as to seem solid i 
while at your feetp forest-clothed and cut by valleys, 
stretch down the lower ridges, which descendp tier 
below tier, in four great terniCeSh into the hot plains 
of Lower Hind-:st^n. If the spectator had taken 
his station on a summit of the northernmost—and 
highest—ridgOp somewhere on the northwest 
boundaT]f’ of Nepal, the grandeur of the physical 
surroundings would be helped by that of memories 
and associations* He would there be at the very 
core and centre of the divine HimAvat— to use the 
fine ancient name, which means " Abode of Winter,*' 
—the region to which the Ary-an Hindu has, for 
ages welUnigh untold, looked with longing and rever^ 
ence; for there, on the fairest and loftiest heights 
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lit* kiirw, he placed the dwelling;! of hisgad^t There 
they were enthroned in serene and unattainable 
majesty \ there they guarded the hidden storehouses 
of their choicest gifts to men : for there lay the 
mysterious caves of Kuv£Ra. the god of wealth, the 
keeper of gold and silver and other precious ore, and 
of sparkling gems; there, snow-fed and pure, at a 
height of about i S.ooo feet, slumber the sacred lakes, 
eternally mirroring in their still waters only the 
heavens and the mountain wilderness that cradles 
them ; and there, too, cluster the springs of the 
great rivers, holiest of things,—the Istdus, and the 
SUTLKj, and the Ganges, and the Bkahmaputra, 
with the most glorious name—** Son of God,”—that 
river t;uer had. To such regions, all wildness and 
mystery, all peace and silence, but for the rush of 
torrents and tlie music of winds and leaves, world- 
weary men and women, longing for the rest and 
beauty of passionless, eternal things, have come age 
after age, ajid still come, on long pilgrimages, fre¬ 
quently stretching into years of sclfajxile in rude 
forcst-hermitages, to drink deep of solitude and 

meditation, and return, heart-healed and renovated, 
to the plains below ; unless—and thrice blessed those 
to wtiom this is given,—'they can stay among the 
mountains and woods, as in the vestibule to a higher 
world, stripped of all earthly cUngings, desires and 
repinings, patientI3’ and happily waiting for the final 
release. Thus the HimlUayas have ever been woven 
into the deepest spiritual life of the people whose 
physical destinies they helped to shape. They 
literaliy bounded their view in every sense, and what 
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lay brunet was tUc gfcat unknow'ii Nortli, where 
dwelt the Uttara-Kura, the '• remotest of men " 
—whether the spirits of the happy dead of a fabu* 
lous race enjoying a perpetual Boldeti age of sinless- 
ness and bliss^ cannot be made out with absolute 
clearness—perhaps both. 

J. A review of all the conditions and manifesta- 
tioos of India's physical life were needed to appre¬ 
ciate the entire range of the iiiliucnce exercised by 
that stupendous chain, which, as it is the main 
feature of India’s geography, is also the main agent 
of her prosperity. Its eternally renewed, inexhausti¬ 
ble treasury of snows U drawn on by the w'hole of 
Hindustan through the channels of its noble and 
numerous rivers, its true wealth-givers, which a thou¬ 
sand branching smaller ridges, dwindling down to 
mere slopes, direct into as many valleys, breaking 
the mass into a [icrfect. nicely graded and dis¬ 
tributed network. Indeed, the privileged land gets 
more than its share of the great store ; for some of 
its largest rivers—the Indus with Its companion and 
later feeder, the Sutlej, and also the Brahmaputra— 
have their springs and a certain length of course on 
the northern side of the watershed, thus bringing 
to their own side much of the rainfall which should 
by rights go to the far thirstier plains of Tibet and 
Bokbaria. Nor is it only by storing the moisture 
in its snowdrifts and glaciers, by nursing and feed- 
ing India's infant rivers, that the Himalaya benefits 
the land it overshadows and protects; it also secures 
to it the largest rainfall in the world, as far as 
measured to this day, and regulates the “ rainy 
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^ason, without virhich even such rivers wouid be 
insufficient to ensure the productiveness of a soil 
exposed to torrid heat during most of the year. 
Shut off from the cooling gates of the north, India 
depends entirely on that peculiar form of trade, 
winds known as the Monsoons, or rather on the 
southwestern monsoon which sets in in June, laden 
with ihe accumulated vapors exhaled through many 
months hy the vast expanse of the Indian Ocean, 
and condensed in mid-air into huge solid banks qf 
clouds. These clouds travel with great swiftness 
northward across the atmosphere or hang over the 
land obscuring the light of day. according ag the 
violence of the wind rages or abates, until they are 
dashed against the stony breast of the Himilaya, 
whose elevation infinitely overtops the region of 
drifting vapora. Shattered with the shock, they 
discharge their torrents of rain as would a water- 
fltlcd fikin cut open by a rock against which it was 
hurled. The monsoon, being abruptly stopped as 
well as the clouds by the double Himalayan wall, 
besides getting involved in the countless narrow 
valleys and winding passes of the intricate highland 
which lead up to it, combined with the tremendous 
accumulation of electricity, produces the most ter. 
rilic thunderstorms of the world^^and thus the 
Himalayas detain and confiscate for the exclusive 
benefit of their privileged land the supply of waters 
which cannot sail over their lofty heads, and for 
want of which the great Central Tableland is 
doomed to thirst and comparative barrenness. The 
consequence is that the average yearly rain falls 
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recorded for Hiodustilit, according to the most ex¬ 
act setentific caJeuJattons, give Nvcll-nigh incredible 
figures : J25 inches in that part of the I’cnjab high¬ 
lands which faces the southwest and b exposed to 
the full force of the monsoon; 220 inches in similarly 
situated parts of llcngal j while Assam, raised on a 
higher tier of the Himalayan platforms, and backed 
more closely by the main ridge, claims the honor of 
owning the largest rainfall in the whole world: 481 
inches. Even this tremendous figure is surpassed 
in exceptional years: indeed it was all hut doubled 
in the year i86t, for which {*05 inches were shown, 
366 inches having fallen in the single month of JUI3’. 
But this, ^ain, b a visitation nothing short of a 
public calamity, as disastrous in its way as the oppo- 
Site extreme. 

6. It would seem that failing crops and dearth 
should be evils unknown in a country blessed with 
rivers so many and so nofalc, and so bountiful a sky. 
Unfortunately, the contrary is frequently the case, 
owing to the extremely uneven distribution of the* 
rainfall,excessive in plactsand insufficient in others. 
Mcteoroic^ical observations are carried on at 435 
stations in British India, With such a number the 
distances between the stations cannot be very great; 
yet the figures returned vary as much as though 
they belonged to different climes. Thus In Penjab. 
not a very extensive province, the ave rage fall dwin! 

■ Ai ih.- <a Cherm-Pooniw. AH the wd 

•UlA which, I? hTtoiwd, will lend thit chiptcc jntlurltr hejimd 
thM Ilf . mere ^ene>| de*cfipti«i, are lahn rr«q that ain, of pie 
file kiHiwIeil;.'!. W, W. Httnler'i 

t^iikin, r9l6). 
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dies from 13 $, inches to 7 nnd even 5, at t1i« stations 
along the Indus, because they arc protected by the 
SuleTman range, which breaks the force and direction 
of the monsoon, being attacked by it not in front, 
but sideways, and, so to speak, indirectly, TJie same 
^yses—i.r., the disposition of the various mountain 
ridges and spurs—interferes with the even distribution 
of rain all over Dekhan no less than Hindustan, Tlius 
it is that tie same year not infrequently brings both 
floods and drought, crops and whole villages being 
swept away in one province, while in another noth¬ 
ing has come up at all, with the unifonn result- 
famine and frightful mortality—not to speak of such 
seasons when the southwestern monsoon itself, for 
some unknown reason, totally fails at the appointed 
time, or comes along feeble and unsteady. And as 
everything in India seems to affect an extravagant 
scale, so a year of famine, even local, is attended 
with horrors well-nigh indescribable, for with a 
population so dense, and, as a rule, so poor and 
improvident, the ravages of actual starvation arc 
doubled by Its attendant diseases, and deaths arc 
numbered by hundreds of thousands. With truly 
Oriental resignation and apathy, the people look to 
the Government for relief, and, when the calamity 
gets beyond the possibility of help, die without a 
word, as they stand, or sit, or He. The an nab of 
India from the time it came under British rule show 
a string of famines, separated by intervals of no 
more than from three to eight years, seldom ten, 
and lasting quite frequently over a year, even as 
long as three years. Some are limited to particu- 
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lar provinces^ but only tan m^uy are recor<kd afs 
general. 

7. Of these, the most widely spread and most 
prolonged that India ever experienced, was that of 
1876-7S. The southwest monsoon faiJed in 1&75. 
and again in 1S76; and in this latter year the norths 
east monsoonp“whidi .sets in in Octoberp and is at 
best a poor resource, coming, as it does, not across 
an ocean but an inland waste, and being, moreover, 
intercepted by the Himilaya,—proved even less 
efficient than usual The main crops had perished 
in the drought of iSySp and this disappoinbnent fin¬ 
ished the rest* Nor did the euinmer of 1877 bring 
relief, for the southwest monsoon failed for the 
third timCp and though the autumn monsoon, for a 
wonder^ did arrive laden with some goodjy showers^ 
the curse was not removed from the land until a 
normal rainfall once more visited it in June, 187S- 
Alt these years the people died—of starvation, of 
cholera, of hiinger-fevcrs: moitality rose to forty 
per cent, above the usual rates, and as the number 
of births greatly diminished at the same time, and 
the normal pro|Kirtioiis wcfc not restored until iSSo, 
the total of the population was found in this year to 
have actually decreased during the last four years, 
instead of increasing at a moderate but steady rate, 
as ts the case wherever the normal law of lifc-statis- 
tics is undisturbed and the number of births c?vceeds 
that of deaths. To give one palpable illustration of 
the ghastly phenomenon, wc will borrow the record 
for the single province of Madras from a content 
pomry work of the highest authority and reliability^: 
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** In iSjCi^ when laitiiiU, whh iH corapMiaQ, cbokn, wm iliwidf 
bc^unkik^ trj ht fclU tli« hirthm ia Mad™» h&imbe^l 

CjajI^K llic ileatti* e3o,:iS(, In t^yj. the year of fAiltino, the 
births fell l>j -(77,+47, while ibe deeths fi^ lo 1,556,377. Tn ifiyS 
ihe result lif the famine shaH-ed ihcmsclveit by Attill ftirthvF rcdiur- 
tion of thre IrtTthii E-i J-ig.346, end by ibe uill high number n| Slo.-gr7l 
deAEh^ Ir IB7^} the births mOvtitd tu 476,307, rtiU beJow ibc 
averaj^e, ihe deaths dimini-^hci:! ici 543', r 5$. l'bc« figures are 
gitly approwmalo, but they eefve lo shoir bow long the n^ulb ipf 
famine arc to lie traced In th^ vital ftattitics of a people/' 

Te> complct(^ tills appalling picturcp It mny be 
inentiDiicd tliat the British Government speivl. In 
famine rdlef, during the three tragic yean^ 1S76-7S, 
ttp<xx>,ooo pounds sterling = 55,000,000 doHarSp in 
actual cash out of pocket, not including the negative 
expense in loss of revenue. In September, 1S77* 
2,6oOpOOQ persons were supported by tlie Govern¬ 
ment in Madras alone; of these, a few Eyver ri00,000 
were iiomiiiaUy employed on works, and nearly two 
millions were gratuitously fed. It is asserted that 
this last treinendous visitation has b^tn a lesson 
to the British Government that will not fail to bear 
beneficent frutt^^ in the shape of more numerous and 
better means of communication, an increase in the 
acreage under cultivation, for which there is, fortu¬ 
nately^ still a large marginp and various lesser local 
measures,—a combination which h to make up for 
the unequal distribution of the rainfall by a prompter 
and more even exchange and distribution of the 
earth's products between the iliFferent provinces. 

8- The HimAlayas, with their immense sweep and 
elevation—reaching, in the higher edges, an average 
of 19,000 feet, a height equal to the lower half of 
the atmosphere# are apt to monopolize orte^s powers 
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of ^ttention^ and lo fire the imagination to the cn- 
elusion of the many other chains of mountains that 
Cut up the Indian continent into numerous larger and 
smaller divisions. Yet some of them are very con- 
siderabie, and, on a lesser scale, influence the climate 
and conditions of life of their respective regions 
much in the same way that the ^nt-ridge of the 
north does those of the entire continent. After the 
fourth and lowest of the llimMayan terraces has 
sloped down into the low, hot riverland which, with 
only a slight swelling to serve as watershed between 
the systems of the Indus and the Ganges^ stretches 
across from sea to sea, from the mouth of one of these 
royal rivers to that of the other, forming a wide belt 
of plain, the ground slopes up again, southward, into 
the ViNDHVA range, which, broken up into a num¬ 
ber of confused chains and spurs, interposes its 
broad wild mountain belt between the more properly 
continental Hindustan and the tapering, peninsular 
Dekhan. Although of a more—or rather less—than 
moderate elevation (averaging from 1500 to 4000 
feet, with no peak to surpass or even equal the 5650 
feet of Mt. Abu at its western end), this intricate 
system of “ hills,” with its exuberant growth of for¬ 
est and jungle, was very difficult of access until 
pierced with roads and railways by European 
engineering, forming almost as effective a barrier 
between the nortiiern and southern halves of the 
continent, as the Himalayas themselves between the 
whole of India and the rest of the world, and during 
long ages kept the two separate in race, language, 
and culture. 
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9. A bird's-eye view, embracing the wliole of Dck- 
han, Would show it to be a roughly outlined triangu- 
lal" table-land, raised from one to three thousand feet 
above the sea on three massive buttresses of wliich 
the broad Vindhya ridge is one, covering the base of 
the reversed triangle, while the sides are represented 
by two chains of unequal height, respectively named 
Western and EA 5 T£tt^} Ghats. This name, mean¬ 
ing “landing stairs,” is particularly appropriate to 
the western chain, which rises in serrated and pre¬ 
cipitous rocky steeps almost from the very sea, only 
in places receding from the shore sufficiently to leave 
a narrow strip of cultivable and habitable land. On 
such a strip the wealthy and magnificent city of 
Bombay is built, very much like the Phoenician cities 
of yore, the Ghats stretching their protecting wall 
behind them just as the Lebanon did behind Tyre 
and Sidon, the sea-queens of Canaan. Like the 
Lebanon, too, they slope inland, directing the course 
of all the rivers of Dckhan from west to east. In 
scenery they are much sterner and grander than 
the Vindhya range, which they, moreover, surpass 
in elevation, their average height being uniformly 
about 3000 feet along the coast, with abrupt 
peaks reaching 470a feet, and nearly the double 
of that in the considerably uplicaved southern angle 
of the peninsuhi, where they form a sort of knot, 
joining the southern extremity of the Eastern Gh 4 ts. 
This latter range is really not a continuous mountain 
chain at all, but rather a series of inconsiderable 
spurs and hills, interrupted at frequent intervals by 
broad gaps, through which the rivers, fed by the 
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drainage of tlie Western Ghats, flow easily and 
pcac-i^ably to ihe sea, kaown^ ail too modestly con¬ 
sidering its as the Bay of BengaL 

lo. There was a time when the whole of Southern 
India or Dekhan was “ buried under forests "; such 
is tlie description in ^vhich all ancient poets agree. 
It would be vastly exaggerated in the present day, 
for fire and the a?ce of the husbandmanp the timber 
cutter^ the charcoal burner, have been, at work un¬ 
checked through some thirty centuries and have 
revelled in wanton destruction after operating the 
necessary clearing. The most ruthless and formida¬ 
ble foes of the old virgin forests are the nomadic 
tribes, chips of the ancient aboriginal stock, which 
have escaped the influences of the Aryan immigra¬ 
tion and conquest, and lead even now, in their 
mountain fastnesses, the same more than half savage 
existence which was theirs when the first Aryan set¬ 
tlers descended into the valleys of the Indus. TJiese 
tribes have a habit of stopping every year in their 
perpetual wanderings and campiqg Just long enough 
to raise a crop of rice, cotton* or millet, or all three, 
irr arty spot of their native primeval forest where the 
proper season may find them. They go to work 
after a rude and reckless fashion which sets before us 
the most primitive form of agriculture followed by 
the human race at the very dawn of invention. First 
of all they burn down a patch of forest, regardless 
of the size and age of its most venerable giants, and 
as they do not care for the extent of the damage* 
and certainly do not attempt to Jim it the action of 
the lire, it usually runs wild and devours many square 
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miles in iidditton tri the clciiring actually tvanted for 
cultivation^ Then comes the breaking up of the soil 
thus summarily redaimed, for which purpose almost 
any Implement seems good enough. It is only a few 
tribes that know the use of a rough sort of antedllu^ 
vian plough. Most of them content themselves with 
a billdiookv a spade, or a hoc pick i na>\ a common 
stick sometimes is sufficient to scratch the surface of 
the soil with—which is all that is needed^ the seed 
is then laid in the shallow furrow^ sometimes covered 
up and sometimes not, and the tillers sit down confi¬ 
dently to await results. Now a rich virgin, soil, fer* 
tilifcd xvith fresh ashe^, has quite enough of such 
treatment and a tropical rainfall to yield a return 
from thirty- to fifty-fold. Not infrequently several 
crops are raised simultaneously and on the same 
patch, by the simple process of throwing rice, Indian 
corn, millctp oil seeds, and cotton Into the ground 
together, and gathering the crops successively as 
each ripens in its own season. No wonder that the 
nomads prefer such easy and remunerative culture 
to the laborious routine of regular farm w'ork on 
part ini ly exhausted soil They do sometimes at¬ 
tempt to got a crop off the AHime clearing two or 
even three years in succession, but these expenments 
seem only to confirm them in their own easier and 
more attractive method, 

r [* it is only of late years that these lawless pro¬ 
ceedings have encountered some resistance. It is a 
fact scientifically established that the wholesale dc- 
struclioTi of forests is attended by baleful results 
to the countr)' where it takes place, the worst of 
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which are a perceptible change of climate and de¬ 
crease in the average of the rainfall. The under¬ 
ground moisture attracted hy the roots which it 
feeds, being deprived of the protecting shadCp dries 
up and evaporates' the air necessarily becomes 
drier and colder or hotter, according to the latitude, 
from exposure to the severe northern blasts or the 
scorching southern sun, whilL% the large mass of 
moist emanations which a forest con tributes to wards 
the formation of clouds being cut off, the denuded 
district no longer supplies its own rain, but entirely 
depends on passing clouds and storms. These re¬ 
sults would be particularly fatal in tropical India, 
living under continual dread of droughts, not to 
speak of the immediate pecuniary loss represented by 
the annual destruction of thousands of gigantic 
valuable timber^rees. This loss is greatly increased 
when we remember that many tropical trees bring a 
considerable income without being cut down \ those 
are the gum-trees, ivith their rich yield of caoutchouc, 
laCtOnd other gumsJ The British Government at 
last awoke to the absolute necessity of taking vigor¬ 
ous measures for the preservation of the forests still 
in existence and, as far as possible, the gradual re¬ 
stocking of those hopelessly thinned or partially 
destroyed. Twelve million acres of forest land are 
now “ reservedp"' r., managed as state property by 

* ijic T!ot c^ictly BL guin, Allhofi^ti jt lopki 4iii| ei ai one. 
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special state officers i in tliese reservations, which 
are carefully surveyed, nomadic cultivation and cat¬ 
tle-grazing arc strictly forbidden, timber-cut ting is 
iimited by several regulations, and the exuberant 
growth of tropical creepers is ruthlessly cut down. 
Even the " open " forests arc subjected to some con¬ 
trol, and large patches o( forest land have been 
turned into nurseries, to grow the finest kinds of 
timber-trees. 

12. Fortunately such is the bountiful produc- 
tiveness of the soil, and so great was the original 
wealth of forest vegetation, that these measures, 
although so belated, came in time to save, in spite 
of the depredations carried on through thousands 
of years, a mass of timber and woodland such 
33 few spots on cartit can match or even emulate. 
Virgin forests are plentiful even now, and cover 
vast mountain regions, in the Vindhyi belt of 
highlands, and especially in the wildernesses of the 
Western Glials. of which the most conspicuous 
feature is the lordly teak, unanimously voted “ kingof 
forests " and ■' prince of timber." It is an indigenous 
variety of oak, which tlirtves best at a height of from 
three to four tiiousand feet, and grows in continuous 
masses, absorbing the nourishment of the soil so as 
not to allow any other tree or plant to come up in its 
domain, The only rival of the teak in sizeand quality 
of timber is the pine—or, more correctly, larch of the 
Western Himalayas, admiringly named “ tree of the 
gods," diVa ddra (anglicized into “ deodar ”). It is 
even more aspiring tluin the teak, and docs not reach 
its full grandeur and beauty lower than six thousand 
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feet above the sea; but in that elevated region a 
trunk of from twenty to twenty^fivc feet in circum. 
fcrcncc is no rarity, and such is tlie height to whicii 
the tree shoots up, that with lliJs thickne.ss of tnink, 
it gives the impression of slimness. It was as famous 
in its May as the cedars of Lebanon, and ancient 
tvriters tell ua that Alexander the Great used it to 
build bis fleet. But the Himalaya lias over the 
Lebanon, the advantage of being far out of the M'ay 
of armies and conquests, and therefore still wears 
its royal forest crown unimpaired, while the Leb¬ 
anon stands almost denuded, and only an occasional 
solitar}' tree tells of its former glory. 

■ *3. But, valuable and majestic as these two forest 
kings are. they are far eclipsed, both in beauty and 
dimensions, by a native tree, which may be consid¬ 
ered the most characteristic of Indian vegetation. It 
belongs to the family of fig-trees, to which the soil 
and climate of India are so congenial tliat it 13 repre¬ 
sented, in different parts of the continent, by no less 
than a hundred and five varieties. This particular 
variety, specially known /udtat, fig-tree " (jr™ 
/irdfcu), surely may claim to be admired as the 
paragon not only of its own species, but of all ve'^eta- 
tion without exception. It takes so influentiarand 
prominent 3 place in the life, both physical and moral, 
of India, and is moreover such « marvel of nature 
that a de^ription of it is not out of place even in 
a necessarily brief sketch, and we may as well borrow 
that given by Lassen in his mon umental work’; 

>a,r. ( - 
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The fiiUJ /WiVd is pfoUbty the most astounding |dei.C »f 
tatiofi oil the ficc of odr »rthr From one Single rwt ft (iroduccS A 
vast gi^tl leiniile of mirtjf halls, with toul,. sisady boWCfi iiwpcrvioul 
irt ihc lights ind seems cirdled e!ipre>’<]j mnl c^eliisivcly for the pur¬ 
istic of iiLpplymg shclioric^'f |irSuic^al humartitj with rtaily-madE 
ihvciKln^ For neither i^. CU iif much usffp nor arc its fAlfU 

eatahlo for mM, arnl if it iiispim the Hindus and ilieir pdghbeits 
with a [inifound veiscratLriri, it nwio^ to the surpaasiny marvtl 'd 
its wcH-nyi prviei-Mtural growiht its rndwtruotride dunlian and 
ivefia'lingstlf-rencwal : to which Cm iu the mysterious gloom o( ib4 
galleries anil avenuH adds not a little, yielding m mcrtl grateful 
retreat from llm lunrld summer licit. ’I hc trunt of the tree, at a 
inodcfatc hcighl from the grtmud, hranehes nni into scveml 
limlrt which stretch from It horunntally : from the-*, slender ill4S 
—the nxaJ led nir-f^.MjU''—grow dowuWiJrdi until they reach the 

ground, where they lake root, whereupom they incicaso ia thickneu 
ami become strong iuppoits for the rn0thcr4imb, Thcecntral I rank 
leiwats the h™chinc oat proccas at a greater height, ami the second 
circle of limbs In its turn semis down a number of atr-rools which 
form an outer dftlc of props or pillar^. A i the eentml trunk in creases 
in hci^hi, It goes on producing tier upon tier of hurizonial limtM, 
and these add row after row [o the outer cirdc of pUUra, na Indeed 
with perfect ieguluity, but so as Id form ■ gruve of Uafy halls and 
verdant galleries multiplying aif For this etotution U 

carried on on a figantm scale. The hlgjhetl tier of horUontal limlis 
said to 4(ometi mes at an el 11 on. of two haadreil feel from 

the ground^ and the whole structure ti crowned wiili the dome of 
verflurein which the central liank Anally culmlnatei. The leaves^ 
which grow very dose togeilier, are five invhes hmjifliy three and a 
hal f broad, and thei r fine green colnr plca^fitiy vonttanti ufii H ihe 
^mBll red hgip which, however, are not eileu by lusn, " 

Sudi IS the tree, more generally known under its 
popular name oF daiijwi than under the setentific 
one oF Ficus fndica,' the tree which, together 

* This naflw h suppo^eil ly come from the fact that the tree vu 
carricvl ^-e^tward liy Hindu tradesmen CJlIdl Thh 

accDurtli for il\l*eiog found in ttlacc* along ||ie Persian Liiilf. in ports 
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With the Ganges and the Himalaya, completes the 
picture of India as evoked in a few apt strokes 
the poet's fancy (see p. i)* elephants tliat 

wander majestically among its shady walks, and the 
apes that laugh and gambol in its airy gallcrjcs, wc 
must add the noisy parrots and other birds of no 
less flaming plumage, but softer voice,—and to these 
numerous and playful deniaens the berries or small 
figs disdained by men yield grateful and sufficient 
food- ft is needless to mention that these trees 
grow singly, not in forests—since one evidently is 
in itself if not a forest, at least a grove of consider¬ 
able siac. /Ml' large, indeed, can scarcely be realized 
without the help of a few figures. Fortunately 
many have been accurately measured, and several 
have attained historical celebrity. Thus the central 
trunk of one handsome banyan-tree near Madras is 
known to have been twenty-eight feet in diameter, 
and to have been surrounded by a first circle of 
twenty-seven secondary trunks, each about eleven 
feet in diameter, and from thirty to fifty feet 
in height, and after that by almost innumerable 
others, of decreasing stoutness. The largest known 
banyan tree had over thirteen hundred large trunks, 
and three thousand smaller ones, Armies of six or 
seven thousand men have frequently been encamped 
in its bowers, and it was seen afar as a solitary green 
hillock, until a violent hurricane half destroyed it m 
1783. Besides which, being situated on an island m 


of e'en of Africa. aUhougK in n»ti»e bnd i* 

emphaticilly the Iniiiin ConItMnI, whe« it thnrt* >n *tt vn»intei. 

eacept the Ifible-W 0- l>cklwii. 









the Nctbudda, tht riv^r ha.-; from time to time 
carried away hrfre slices nf its domain, fill it is now^ 


f, —CI-ASPIHn ROOTS Ok THE WICIITI4 (IfS THU 
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reduced to a skeleton of its former glory. What 
maybe its age. no one can tell, Five hundred year^ 
are historically recorded. But these trees may get 
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to be thou Still d$ of years old for aught we tio know 
or prove* I'or iriiice each new tninki after it lias 
becooic firmly rooted ami has readied a certain 
average of thickiicssi inherits the parent trunk s 
capacity of brancliing out into horizontal limbs 
which in their turn drop root-tendrils Into thc^ 
grouiidr and conscrjucntly absorb the nourishment 
of ever new soili there is practically no reason why 
the multiplying process should ever stop. It is no 
wonder that almost every village in Hindustan has a 
banyan-tree which it holds as sacred as a sanctuary. 

14. The companions of Alexander who enthusi¬ 
astically admired the banyon-trec and gave it its 
name of " Indian fig-tree," leave it uncertain whether 
they included under that name another variety, 
which has obtained an even greater renown and im¬ 
portance from the fact that from the oldest times it 
has been, as it still is, the sacred tree of Indian 
religions. This is the Ficas Relisissa^ very well 
known under its pretty native and popular names of 
Ashvstt/ta and Pippakt, It is frequently planted 
jj(}it to a banyan so as to have them mix their 
foliage and stems, from a superstitious notion that 
they are of different sex and their growing together 
is an emblem of marriage. The contrast between 
the large, massive leaves of the banyan, and the 
light, brilliant, continually vibrating foliage of the 
pippala is striking and grateful to the eye. The 
pippala does not reach the stupendous dimensions 
that the banyan docs, nor are its trunks as numer¬ 
ous. But it has a way, wherever a seed is acciden¬ 
tally dropped on top of another tree—say a palm 
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tree—or n building, to sink several fibrous rhoots 
througli the air down into the ground, and thus in 
time, when these shoots have thickened and hard¬ 
ened into trunks, to entire!/ encompass tree or 
building, turning it into a most picturesque and at 
first sight puazling object. Although the ashvatiha 
•alone is profcssedl/ held sacred, it is a crime to 
destroy or injure cither of the two; both indifferently 
shelter in their verdant halls altars and images of 
gods, as well as the performance of sacrifices and the 
pious contemplations of holy hermits. Still, where 
neither banyan nor ptppala is familiar, villagers 
usually pay a certain homage to the largest and 
oldest tree within their radius, no mattcrof what kind: 
and it is not the native trees alone which thrive and 
expand under that wonderful sky, but those which 
India shares with Europe and other moderate climes 
also attain dimensions unheard of elsewhere. Thus 
Anquetil Duperron mentions having on one of his 
tramps through the Dekhan enjoyed a noonday rest 
under an elm tree which could cover over six hun¬ 
dred persons with its shade, and adds: 

*' Orve nfun meeu in Indis th^ tren, under whete iliade limTct- 
while awajr ili« h»lte>t liine of the 4ty, They cook thetv rack 
pruvisiooe a» they any uHlh thca, and dliok ihe water of the ponds 
near w hi«h the>e trees are pknicd; ym see there sellajs of fried rice 
and fruits in a kinaU way, and of iBcn anti horses fium variuus 

parts lh« 

ly. The Saline exuberance confronts us in almost 
any specimen of India's vegetation. Plants that 
grow elsewhere and in India also are sure to reach 
here extraordinary size and to be amazingly produc¬ 
tive. Thus the bamboo, so plentiful in China and 
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other countries of Eastern Asia, attains in India a 
height of sixty feet, and Jias such enormous leaves 
that a herd of elepliants can lie concealed in u ham . 
boo plantation. The banana, which grows wild in 
parts of India and thrives under the lightest cultiva¬ 
tion all ovin- the continent, seems to bear its luscious, 
nutntious fruits In even greater abundance and to 
be more prolific of now shoots from the same root 
than ill other apparently as favored cHmes. When, 
at the end of the year, the Jong bearing stalk has 
been eased of its golden burden and cut down at the 
ground, some i So new stalks spring up in its stead, and 
the yearly amount of iruit produced by a plantation 
of these plants is 133 times that of the same space 
planted in wheat.' Nor is thu'bread-fruit tree w-ant- 
ing in tills array of tropical vegetable treasures, and 
as to palms, no Jess than forty-two varieties wave 
their graceful crowns over the bewitching landscapes 
of both Iliiidust^ and Dekhan, and of these most 
are ^ source of wealth even more than ornament. 
Chief among them of course comes the cocoa-palm, 
which, with the manifold usa which every part of 
it, from fruit to root, is made to serve, supplies wcll- 
nigh all the necessaries of life to many an island 
where it is the natives’ only resource, while in ihb 
thrice blessed land it is only one of a host. In the 

^ The biiufvm U ibe su&o imll u ibo j^hattg of the Ide af Jai t uul 
the 31eii]nn iikndK It hw JmI ladimi hmci. Nt the 

kdeuUlic one, e^opEed fn bouny, U.Vttia It k pro-beble 

that it formi e htapk ankle of the very ip«e tad whoUy vegetable 
^ict of Udim pUgrinii tad hennit», u itnuiked tlrndy bf ta^ient 

Crock tuil Liiin wrkeft ^ wkence ihA Dime : AIssa _ 

Mtut of the SagBh,* 
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interior of the Isle of Ceylon is a forest of cocoa- 
pdins numbering tkven millwtis of treeSp while in 
Dekhan, along the western coast alono^ duty was 
paid years ago on three milhons. When to all these 
we add cotton, the sugar^ne, and the tearplant, 
-all three natives of India, besides the imported 
cinchona (quinine^lrce) and all the native gums, 
spices, and varieties of grains, it really seems as 
though thb chosen land had more thati its shame of 
the good things of creatfont and it becomes more atid 
more evident that with such a variety of resources 
it ought not to suffer so dreadfully even from pro¬ 
tracted droughLSp and that increase of management 
and improved coinmnni cat ions arc all that U wanted 
to put an end forever to sucli horrors as the famine 
of 1376-7SJ 

* Thk ii haw lUrMlittuft iles^riliet the «ttim In bin i^hipcer 

dn InUiL There are tre« which gtww leUd there, the rnk wIuiroJ! 
ii A vaol cKCfl^lin^ hi bcfiaty efid ^io<1ne»^ thal dl alieepp The 
lutifcs ifukc thek dorhet of thif lre*-wi»I.'* Of Ihii seme 
wcnl" (tlie C^ili 1 tef|UIt/br the wey, df the GErm&n 
nw/A-/" cott4i4i)p ihey tlvd inarle to wtile dn, ts vms hnowEt to 

the Creeks n[ Aleumter 1 tidie.—TTie isgVi^ne k so mudi a lutive 
g( I ndia that wa iTill emil iti produce by it^ Iwnf krii mune, 
htter but ilightJy cormpted In odr European len^i|pst 

Latin JiWAarMffi, ntJtAffrt Gennul jjwivi', ItelieJi 

Sptnlih er^fdr, French Eogliih fi^r«nat to mention Anblo 
Persipn Even the woed ^’eeiidy''—driglpttly 

COrtleniied, trmnipArent eaudi—iA Oedy m coirmptifm of 

ihe dl A^sKda ,''' » iime dexi^nAlJcf tbe Stme Article. We Und 
nd trace of AI [me when the art of minulAclP ri tdOlAMet end iugixhy 
boiling down and clarifying die sap w;^v urLkddwn in India^ ullhoufjh 
of coune the of the plAnt must have heguA with che«dn£ and 
anching chunki of the cane, u is iIlII dune by Ehe ntUyea df Ibe Indian 
UUfids—and by ebiidren in the Soulbcm American SbUea and ^Ib 
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i6. In SO necessarily cursory a sketch of Indians 
physical features and productSi we are forced to 
ignore a vast number of valuable items of her vege¬ 
table wealth, and may scarcely pause to mention 
even such important plants as rke and Indigo. The 
immense variety of her vegetation will be inferred 
from the fact that, besides the distinctly tropical and 
indigenous plants which have just been briefly touched 
upon and a great many more^ there is scarcely a 
variety of fruit tree, ttmber^rce. food plants or oma^ 
mental plant that Europe and the temperate regions 
of Asia can boastp but makes its home in India and 
thrives there. The cause of such extraordinary 
exuberance is not far to seek: it lies in the great 
variety uf climates which in India range through the 
entire scale from hottest tropical to moderately 
warm and twn cold. For latitude ensures uni¬ 
formity ot climate only if the land be flat and other¬ 
wise unlfonnly conditioned^ A mountainous coun¬ 
try can enclose many climes, with their respective 
vegetations, within a small compass^ for the average 
temperature is lowered regularly and perceptibly— 

America .—ThM tt* h^uldba a native et India, ntX of Chinas 
probably Ia a mnirisfl io majiy J irtt it giewi wild im A»aid wtutne 
il sonaetifflei leaLh^s the um ul i la£^ Xm and vhkh W Ihe real 
bumc of ihfl planl, whence il wa* idtfmloced bilo China where 
ihcrr h a quain I ]ei^n4 about it: ft ver^ ttiadioui and philowiihicaj 
prince nAtnre tbe honrs of mt, considering them 

WAidtd. biolen frvm hi% belwevt rnedKiarii^n^ Orve night 

he £01 iAho aacb a l^e at bis wretched Inabriity to cOnqnerthe numb- 
nes which all bis c EForlscntdd twl ppcvcnt from leilin]' his ey« in sleep, 
tbaL he cut off his eyelhii and threw them on rite eaxth—when; ibej 
struck roots and gfew into the Eet-pltnt, that foe and antidate ol the 
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one degree to an ascent of from 350 to joo feet_in 

proportion as the elevation increases; so that a veiy 
high range is divided into many narrow belts or 
zones, which answer, as to climate and productions, to 
whole countries of entirely different latitudes. The 
position of the various mountain walls and ridges, 
by catching and directing or entirely intercepting 
this or that wind, and the greater or lesser vicinity 
of the sea, also contribute to form patches of local 
climate, and India, being cut up in every direction 
by innumerable ridges and spurs, ranging from 
moderate hilb to the highest solid chain in the 
world, abounds in these, so that a complete review' 
of her vegetation would really comprise nearly every- 
thing that grows on the face of the earth, from the 
distinctively tropical flora to the oak forests which 
clothe the first tier of the Himalayan terraces, and 
the white-barked northern birch, which marks, as 
with a sparse, uncertain fringe, the extreme limit of 
mountain vegetation. 

17. The same variety, and for the same reasonsi, 
maria the animal creation or fauna of the Indian • 
Continent, both wild and domestic. Of the latter 
some animals appear to be indigenotts, lor in stance 
the dog, which still roves wild in packs all over the 
Dekhan and portions of Hindustta, There are, too, 
some particularly fioe breeds of hunting doga;, large 
powerful animals, which have been a boast of India 
from very old times, and so valuable as to have fig¬ 
ured on lists of tribute and royal presents, almost 
like elephants. Herodotus tells us of a Pemiaa 
satrap of Babylon under the Akhsemenian kings who 
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kept so itiaiiy of these hounds, th^it '* four large viU 
Jagesiof the plain were exempt from all other charges 
on condition of finding them in food/" It is thought 
that a very handsome dog, portrayed together with 
his groom on a terra-cotta tablet found in Babylon 
may be a specimen of this Indian breed. Such toOt no 
doubts were the dogs presented to Alexaiidcr, which 
were said to fight lions* Too well known to be more 
than mentioned is the elephant^ the prince of the 
Indian animal world, ^ well as the fact that there 
are two varieties, one native to Africa and the other 
to India. But to many readers it will be an unfa¬ 
miliar and amusing detail of rural economy that 
throughout the Himalayan,highlands the [avonte 
beasts of burden are—sheep and cows! both^ how^ 
ever* of a peculiar local breed fitted by nature for 
the work. The sheep are large and strongs ^nd are 
driven, loaded with bags„ to the marts on the out¬ 
skirts of the ranges towards the plains, where in 
addition to their burden—generally borax—they 
bring their own wool to market, being shorn of 
which, they return to their mountain pastures with 
, a load of gram or salt* The cow^ on the contrary^ is 
a small variety, the ytff, which h abo useful in a 
double capacityt for it is the happy owner of a par¬ 
ticularly fine and bushy tail, which is manufactured 
into a rare and highly prized lace-like texture. It is 
a serviceable little animalp sure-footed and enduring, 
which safety conveys even heavy loads up the steep* 
est paths and through the roughest gorges. It is a 
comfort to think that this patient servant of man at 
least b well cared for and does not end her life in the 
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shambkSf tbe cow being the one sacred animal of 
India, inviolable in life and limb* and never on any 
account used not only for food, but even for sacrifice. 
BesideSp both custom and religion^ in accordance 
with the climate and the abundance of choice and 
varied vegetable food, have long discouraged the 
practice of eating mcat^ and even the sacrifices 
ceased at an early stage of the countr).'"s history to 
consist of bloody offerings- For this reason, one 
great object of raising and keeping callle almost 
vanishes out of sight in India, and domcslk animals 
are chieRy valued for their milk, their wool, and 
their services. 

iS. Whenever \vc think of wild animals in cotv 
nection with Indiap the tiger first presents himsvlf 
to our mind. And well he may, for he is the most 
distinctively national beast, and there is no doubt 
whateverthat Hindustan isliis original home,whence 
he migrated irtto other parts of Ai^ia, both east and 
west. * Low hot plains, with tangled jungles to hide 
in, are hfs realm ; hence it is that the royal tiger of 
Bengal is the handsomest, hercest, and altogether 
the most representative specimen of the race- The 
lion was once his rival. The ancient poetry of India 
bears ample witness to the fact; indeed it is lie^ and 
not his more wily and bloodthirsty cousin, w'ho is 
called "the king of beasts/" Alexander the Great 
still found lions in Fen jib, where he hunted them with 
the hounds that were presented to him for the pur¬ 
pose. But the gradually changing conditions of life, 
the advance of civilization with the attendant de¬ 
struction of the noble forests where he loved to 
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rangCp gradually made existence impo^iblc to himp 
until no^ there are only a few lion^famihcs left in 
one particular forest tract in the peninsula of 
Gujerat where they are strictly preserved by the 
Government. Not so the tiger. Nothing repressed 
him^ and though, no doubt, the jungles of Bengal 
w^erc Jils first and favorite hauntp fie spread west¬ 
ward ns fast as the lion retreatedp for the two never 
have been known to dwell within hearing or meeting 
distance of each other. As long as he has plenty of 
antelopes^ decr» and wild Jiogs to feast upon he is 
not a very objectionable neighbor; in fact lie is* In 
such districts^ to some extent a protector of the 
native agriculturistp ns all those animals are exceed¬ 
ingly destructive to crops. When he is reduced to 
domestic cattle, his vicinity is nf course troublesome 
and ruinous; but nothing can express the horror of 
having a man-eatef” in the district. K c.p a tigcrp 
generally an old onct winch has once tasted human 
flesh and bloody and thenceforth* from a hideous 
peculiarity of hh naturCp will not satiate his hunger 
with any other prey* Tigers at all times^ unlike the 
lion and most beasts of pre>v kill more victims than 
they need for foodp and this Instinct of sheer kilHrig 
seems to grow fiercer and fiercer in a man-eater. 
Without referring to mere sportsmen's reports, which 
maybe suspected of romance and part ialily, there 
are tfse t!r>' statistic reconls witti such figures as 
these: to3 persons killed in one place by a single 
tiger in three years; an average of about 8o a year 
destroyed by another in the course of several years; 
thirteen villages abandoned and 250 acres of rich 
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paying land thrown out of cuUtvation from i terror of 
a third; and a fourth, as lately as 1869, kilH-Ung J 27 
people and stopping a public road for manjy weeks, 
tintil an English sportsman killed him. Thue aggre¬ 
gate of these isolated cases sums up tremei t^dously. 
Thus, for tile single year of 1877, we have aa total of 
819 persons and 16,137 head of cattle killed bay tigers, 
and for 1882—89s persons and 16,517 cattles—whifth 
reports seem to establish an appalling averrage. It 
is some satisfaction to place to the credit sicdeof the 
balance, for 1877, 1579 tigers killed bjv' native 
hunters, and 1726 for 1882, which, howe\"ver, cost 
the Government respectively ir 3777 and j 6 (£‘ 43 oo in 
rewards* Yet, incredible as it may appear, the loss 
of life from tigers and other wild beasts is a^ nothing 
compared to that caused by snakes. The serpa-ent tribe 
is perhaps more numerous in India than in aeny other 
country, and the most poisonous varieti^ seem to 
have congregated there. The openness of rt he dwel¬ 
lings imperatively demanded by the climatee, and the 
vast numbers of people sleeping in the opr«n air, tn 
groves, forests, gardens, etc. give them chaanees of 
which they make but too good use, swarmiimg in the 
gardens and seeking shelter in the houses d' urlng the 
rainy season. As a consequence,death fromi snake, 
bite almost equals an epidemic. In that s;Anie year 
of 1877,16,777 human victims perished by thais means, 
although /8t t reward were paid for the dcrstmction 
of 127,293 snakes, while In 1882, 19,519 perseons were 
reported to have been killed by snakes as ccompared 
with 2606 by tigers, leopards, wolves, and all other 
wild beasts together. That year 1487 wetre paid in 
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rewards for the destruction of 3^2,431 v^cnomou; 
reptiles. 

^ 9 * The insect world is not less profusely repre¬ 
sented than the other divisions of animated creation, 
and though it successfully does its best to make life 
disagreeable to those who liavc not suAicient wealth 
to protect themselves by costly and ingenious de- 
vices, it seems ridiculous to mention the tiny nuis¬ 
ance in one breath with the huge standing disaster 
the countfy possesses in its tigers and snakes. Be¬ 
sides, there arc two insects which in almost any fand 
would be Considered a suflictent source of income, 
and which here step in as an tticidenta] and second- 
aiy resource. They are the insect that produces the 
valuable and inimitable lac-dye, and especially the 
silk-worm. This latter, like the tea plant, we are 
apt to hold as originally the exclusive property of 
China, and imported thence into every country 
where it is raised- Yet it appears that it is as 
rnuch an Indigenous native of India as of China, 
like several other products, and, among them, that 
most vital one—^rice. The mulberry tree, of course, 
is cultivated in connection with the silk industry' 
but by no means universally, as there are many vari! 
cties of the worm wliich content themselves with 
other plants. That which feeds on the leaves of the 
a.shvattha {Fietts Ft/t£^'asa) is c.illcd (/A>a (divine), on 
account of the sacredness of the tree, and vciy 
highly prized — nor altogether on superstitious 
grounds, for the thread it spins is said to be quite 
cqu,il, if not superior, to that of the mulbeny worm 
bot h in glossy beauty .md flexible strength; perhap^ 
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this may be the effect of a gum^like substance corr- 
tamed in the sap of both this tree and the banyan, 
and which in both frequently exudes from the bark* 
thickens into a kind of caoutchouc, and is gathered 

for and use- 


20 . Even so brief and cursory a review of India's 
physical traits and resources would be incomplete 
without some mention of the mineral wealth which, 
for ages, lias .been preeminently associated with the 
name. To say " India " was to evoke visions of 
gold, diamonds, pearls, and all manner of precious 
stones. These visions, to be just, were made more 
than plausible by the samples which reached the 
west from time to time in the form of treasures of 
untold variety and value, either in the regular ways 
of trade, from the PiicEnicians down, or by that 
shorter road of wholesale robbery which men call 
conquest; and indeed, but for the glamour of such 
visions and the covetousness they bred, India might 
not have seen most of the nations of Europe fi^ht 
for a place on her soil, from a mere foothoJd'*to 
whole realms, and might have remafned free from 
invasion and foreign rule. Yet, strangely enough 
It now turn, out that her chief and real mineral 
worth lies not so much in the gold and precious 
stones whose glitter fascinated the nations far and 
near, as m the Jess showj- but far more permanently 
useful and inexhaustible minerals and oresi the coal 
fields which underlie most of central Detchan - the 
natural petroleum wells of Penjab, AMam'and 
Burma r * he salt wfiidv both sea and inland salt 
lakes yield abundantly by evaporation, and which in 
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the northeast ot Pen jib is quarried like any stone 
from a range of solid salt cliffs, unrivalled for purity 
and extent ^ the saltpetre which covers immense sur¬ 
faces of the soil in the tipper valleys of the Ganges: 
the iron which is found in almost all parts of^ the 
continent; the rich copper mines of the lower Hima¬ 
layas,—not to speak of various quarries—building 
stone, marble, slate, etc. As for gold, although 
India has always distinctly ranked as a gold-pro- 
dudng country, and many of her rivers have been 
known from oldest times to carry gold, and gold¬ 
washing has always been going on in a small way 
here and there and every where, so that the metal 
probably exists in many places, and very possibly m 
large quantities, yet the industry of gold-seekmg 
does not appear to thrive; it is carried on in a desul¬ 
tory, unbusinesslike manner which yields but meagre 
returns. Silver is no longer found anywhete in the 
country, and the famed diamonds of Gokonda are 
nothing nowadays but a legendary name, nor are 
other gems, with the exception, perhaps, of car- 
nclian, onyx, agate, and lapis lazuli, found m much 

greater abundance,; either the deposits are ex¬ 
hausted, or, more probably, the enormous quantities 
which came out of the country in the way of pres- 
ents, trade, and conquest, and those which still partly 
fill the treasuries of native princes and temples, were 
due to accumulation through the many, many cen¬ 
turies of India’s seclusion, before the land became 
known and open to other nations, 

21 . But all and more than the visionary legends of 
fantastic wealth coupled with the name of India gen- 
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crally, is realized in India's most soutlicrn and latest 
imncxeiJ appendage, the Isle of Ceylon. Thai island, 
about three fourths tJie size of Ireland; is in very 
truth wiiat the adjoining continent was long errone¬ 
ously thought to be; the richest mine in the world 
of the rarest, choicest precious stones of nearly every 
known kind; itidepcndcntly of and apart from its 
pearJ-fislieries, which yield the most perfect pearls 
in cxistctice, surpassing even those of the I'erstan 
Gulf in purity and soft radiance. Nor is the island 
less surpassingly endowed with regard to vegetation. 
The interior is one huge tropical forest, where ali 
the palms, timber-trees, gum-trees, spice- and fruit- 
trees of liidiathrive side by side with those of Europe 
and other temperate zones t the cotton there grows 
to the size of a real tree, and justifies the apparently 
exaggerated accounts of the Greeks (sec p. ); and 
to all these must be added the coffee-trce which 
grows wild, and the ivonderful bread-tree, not to 
speak of the vanilla vine, cinnamon, and other most 
valuable plants, and, of late, the successful tea 
plantations. In its animal creation, Ceylon is not 
less blest: it abounds in most kinds of handsome 
and useful animals, except horses, which are entirely 
wanting, and h renowned for its breed of elephants, 
the finest and cleverest, though not the largest, in 
India. If to all these advantages we add a soil that 
regularly yields three harvests a year, a glorious and 
most wholesome climate, not afflicted with extreme 
heat, notwithstanding the isfands position so near 
the equator, but maintained on a mild and pretty 
uniform level by a perfect combination of and 
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mountains, and, as a consequence, absence of fever 
and a]I malarial affections, we shall understand why 
this chosen spot, which MUton might have had in 
his mind’s eye when he spoke of isles 

'* 'I'tial, llk^i rich amJ v^irinrus Inliw 

Tke mF like 

has been called the jewel casket and fiirisliing glory 
of India; and we may pre-eminently apply to it the 
name of '‘Wonderland of the East/' even though it 
assuredly beseems all this peerless portion of our 
habitable earth^ 






CHAPTER 11 . 

THE .^RYAS. 


Who ciB. we Ihe Ereei] earth aaj' nvM 
kht was hy the of Time ? 

\Vh4 ImagiTicfi Ker £elilf u the lay 
In iHe kutieIiSiia una-om hj ihe plough ? 

Who lhink« 44 llie>’ ihoaght, 

The iriliei vhei then roamEel cin her 
Her \ignroiWp pdmili^e Krae?** 

MATtilv;w Aawfli.Ofc from 7'^^ /’h'/hj"?'. 


[, Ix a work which undertakes to present, in a 
Sit of parallel pictures, the history of several nations, 
differing in race, culture, and religion, but covering 
pretty much the same span of the world's age, it is 
at times very difficult to keep them well apart, be¬ 
cause the influences to which they mutually subject 
one another cannot be ignored, unless we are willing 
to content ourselves with fragmentary and fanciful 
sketches, leaving a good half of the characteristic 
traits either indistinct or unaccounted for. This 
difficulty increases considerably when we have to 
do with two nations derived from the same stock, 
and exhibiting such striking affinities, such undenia- 
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bic rcsemblaiici^.s, :is to betray tlieir original Identity 
at every turn and make tis leeL as though wc can 
actually grasp and hold fast the time when they 
were as yet undivided, even though that time may 
he far beyond all calculable bounds of historical 
research. Two such sister nations wc li^vc in the 
Ar)'an Hindus and Eratitans. It is impossible to do 
jusEJceto the history and culture of the one without 
drawing the other into the same held oF vision and 
comparing the two,—a process which necessarily 
brings out their common origin, by presenting identi¬ 
cal or similar features* obviously borrowed by neither 
from the oilier, but mherited by both from a common 
ancestryv It was thus that in a former volume, 
when treating of the EranianSp their culture and 
their religion, we were unavoidably kd to trespass 
on the ground reserved for the present work.* Wc 
found it inipossible, " in dcniling with the Aryan 
pcopks of Rran, to separalc them entirely from 
tlieir brethren of India, these two Asiatk brandies 
of the Aryan tree being so closely connected in their 
beginnings, the sap coufsmg through both being so 
evidently the same liFc-blooiLL that a study of the 
one iiccessartly involves a parallel study of the 
other/'" Thus wc wert actually compelled to stop 
for a brief glimpse at the conditions which regulated 
the existence of the ancestors of both in the period 
that lias been called " Indo-Eranian," I'.r., the period 
before tlie future settlers of ErAn and the future 
conquerors of India had separated, before they had 


* See ly' muf Pfrti^f 4:IU4i. B.-V* 
■ p. 
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severally wandered into the countries* far distant 
from one another and from the primeval home, of 
which they were to wm and hold possession through 
wclUnigh countless future ages, 

2 . A cursory skeicU was sufEcient for the compre¬ 
hension of Eranian history, because the nations of 
this branch soon diverged vert* widely from the 
parent stocky and went their own separate and 
strongly individual way* Not so the peoples who 
descended into India and settled there. The nations 
of /A£f branch were merely the continuation of the 
mother trunk* They did not break with any of their 
ancestral traditions, but, on the contrary^ faithfully 
treasured them, and only m the course of ticrtc and 
further foigrations, developed from them, *>ot an 
oppositloni but a progressive and consistent sequelp 
in the shape of a more elaborate religion and, later 
on, philosophical systems and speculations, based on 
the same prlnclplt'i, which, in ruder, simpler forms, 
had been their intellectual inheritance from the first. 
At the* present stage of our studies* therefore, we 
must pause for a longer and more searching retro¬ 
spect, if we moan to follow out and comprehend the 
long and ^;radual evolution of the people who, of all 
Orientals, are nearest akin to us In thought, in fee!* 
ing, in manner, and In language. By doing so+ we 
feel assured that we are reconstructing the past oj 
our own race at its entrance on the career of con¬ 
scious humanity, that we are learning how our own 
fathers. In incalculably remote ages* not only lived 
and labored, but thought and prayed.—nay. how 
they began to think and to pray. 
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3. A fascinaHrtg task, but not as easy as it would 
seem. For, incaming be a difficult achievement, far 
more difficult is that of unlearning,—forgetting what 
we have assimilated through years of that conscious 
or unconscious process of absorption which notonly 
fills but, so to speak, permeates otir brains, moulds 
and shapes them, till otir mental acquirements be¬ 
come part of our being, in fact the most tenacious, 
the most inalienable part of ourselves. Yet this is 
exactly uhat we must strive to do, if we would suc¬ 
cessfully identify ourselves with these beginnings of 
all the things of which we, in this our span of life, 
arc witnessing the bloom, the fruition, the perfec- 
tion, and, alas! in many caset, the decay. We m ust 
not forget for a time what forms as much a part 
of our intclJectual consciousness, as breath or motion 
docs of our physical existence. This mode of work¬ 
ing backward, dropping item after item of our intel¬ 
lectual ballast as we go, alone enables us to divest 
ourselves of our obtrusive and narrow pcIf and to 
put ourselves in the place of our remote progeni¬ 
tors, to think their eager but as yet untutored 
thoughts, to feet with their simple directness, their 
unsophisticated intenseness. 

4. Behold them, then, our forefathers, the Aryas, 
ill their early inland home—which, let it be at once 
understood, is neither India nor the Erin of the 
Zoroastrians, but same region, not as yet ascertained, 
though eagerly and patiently sought for,—where the 
ancestors of both these and many more nations have 
dwelt as one undivided race for many ages before 
that ever spying, ever prying spirit of inquiry, winch 
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b one oi the chief cha^ractetristics of our race, first 
stirred ill their settlements. At that moment vcc 
already find a people, nide and primitivep but by no 
means wholly savage or barbarous, nor even what is 
usually understood by a very young pcopi*/' For 
the earliest glimpse it is permitted us to cast into tlieir 
dwelling-places and mt^e of life shows them pos- 
sesiLcd erdomestic arts and crafts which, rudimentary 
SIS tiiey may appear to us. imply cetiEufies ^^f imtiis- 
turbed sojourning in the land of their primary 
choosing, under conditions favoring the training and 
development of the most essential features of moral 
and social culture, as well as of material prosperity* 
A people must have passed out of the purely nev 
madic stage,' to be found established in rural liome^ 
steads; nor can it be said to be in its infancy when, 
after having achieved the momentous transition. 
It has gone beyond the solitary fajtifly life in de¬ 
tached dwellings—huts built on a patch of enclosed 
land,—and has learned to cluster these liomesteads 
inEo villages and boroughSp for mutual protection 
and assistance^—^wbere their daily life presents the 
normal and healthful combination of agricultural 
labor and cattle-brccdingp in short the manifold occu¬ 
pations which, in our languages, go under the name 
of ** farming."—without excluding the exercise of 
huntings now. however^ a relaxation more than a 
necessity, a means of introducing whoksome variety 
into the monotony of the daily farm-fare, and ako of 
repelling and destroying the ravenous night-prowkrs. 
the wild creatures of the woods and the desert. 

* r/ . i, ft The Fcmr Cullart*' 
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M Once arrived at this rraJJy ^dvancird stage o{ cult are, 
M the Aryas. like aU primitive races, must have ad^ 
B vanced rapidly in the work of social organiziition, 
jt for we ever find intellectual improvement developing 
hand in hand with juaterial prosperity. It is an at- 
^ tractive and instructive task to reconstruct their life 
J Ifom such imperfect and scattered scraps of informal 
: tion as we can dispose of. 

5. The first feature which It pleases us to note in 

! these early settiements of our owUp still undivided, 
race» ht the reverence for family tics and duties, 
firmly established and held sacred. The father fic- 
knowledges himself the protector, supporter, and 
nourisher of his own immediate family ; brothers and 
sisters live on terms of mutual assistance and cheer¬ 
ful companionship, sharing in the manifold duties 
of house and farm. The degrees of relationship by 
marriage arc determined to a nicety, and persons 
connected by this secondary bond are close friends 
and allies. Thus the family grows into the tribt?; 
the head of the one remains the head, the king, of 
the other.^ The several trib^ at first more or less 
closely related, live, as a rule, on terms of peaceful 
ueighborliness and hospitality. If quarrels do occur 
ind lead to armed strife, they mostly arise out of 
some dispute about flocks and herds^ and, at a 
bter time, out of the competition between kin¬ 
dred tribes striving for supremacy or the approx 
priatioii of more land. At the more primitive 
, era the principal occasion of warfare was one calcu¬ 
lated to tighten the bond of race rather than Iooscei 
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it, being &eiw*fetic*. the constajit necessity of guard¬ 
ing agaiiist the raids of innumerable, lawless liordes 
of nomads, mostly of non-Aryan stock, who, mounted 
on their fleet and indefatigable steppe-ponies^ kept 
continually hovering and circliug round the pasture 
lands and settlements, whose prosperity excited their 
greed. 

6. Physically, the Arj'as, as wx can piciure tliem 
from certain indications, are of high staturCp and 
powerful build, wdiitc-skinned, fair-haired, and prob¬ 
ably blue-eyed. Ages of seclusion in their first home 
have moulded these originally local characteristics 
into a permanent, indelible type, which no amount 
of uniting with other races will ever be able wholly 
to obliterate. To the development of this noble 
pAyiiftif their mode of life—mostly outdoor labor 
in moderation — and their favorable surroundings, 
must have contributed not a little; a temperate cli¬ 
mate inclining to the cold, a land of alternate woods 
and plains, milk-food in abutidancc, as well as meat 
and wheat, pastoral and agricultural pursuits,—such 
conditions of existenccp if continued through many 
centuries, undisturbed by intercourse with men of 
different blood and customs, must result in an except 
tionaUy fine race. Nor are these natural advantages 
unassbted by art and crafts. The Ary as are prompt 
and skilful in wielding weapons, which, it is true, are 
mostly still of hewn and polished stone^ shaped and 
sharpened at an incalculable cost of time and labor, 
but by no means inefficient for all their clumsiness. 
Besides, they have lately learned the use of metals 
also: gold and silver certainly^ and a tJiird metal not 
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fully idejstifiLd yet—perhaps iron. They can fashJoii 
and handle a rude sort ol plough, which, uncou1;]i as 
jt is, has not only survived its original inventors, but 
is still in use in more or less remote parts of every 
country of Europe, owing to tile conservatUm and 
stubbornness of the peasantry all over the world, 
wherever they liave not been brought i’Jto direct 
contact and brisk intercourse with the greater or lesser 
centres of trade and traffic. Their garments are 
made of skins sewed together or of spun and woven 
wooL They dwell in houses provided with doors, 
and surrounded by yards, (or gardens), which simply 
means “ enclosed grounds." T^ey also have hurdles 
for their cattle and domestic animals—a necessary 
addition, for they possess ver^'^ nearly every kind that 
we own: horses and asses^ sheep and goats, pigs and 
geese, with the dog to guard them, tlie mouse to pilfer 
their stores, the wolf and the bear to endanger their 
folds; they grind their grain, they cook and bake, and 
have a horror of raw meat. They build boats and 
skiffs and navigation is known to them, though only 
on lakes and rivers, for they have never beheld a sea 
or ocean. Their minds are open to all impressions; 
their thoughts are busy with the phenomena of 
nature; but in abstract speculation they have not yet 
reached a very advanced stage—for they can count 
only up to a hundred. 

7. Such we can picture to ours*lves the Aryas^ 
dwelling together as one undivided nation^ speaking 
one language, holding one worship, one mode of life, 
before they yield to the impulse of migration which 
has seized on ail peoples at certain stages of their 








existence, when they—wli^ther from wluU uf room^ 
or family di^ordSp or llic restlessness of avrakenhig 
curiosity and unconscious sense i>{ power, or from 
all these combined—begin to sci»arale. and delacli^ 
ment after detachment leaves the mother trunk, 
never to return and never again to meet, save in ages 
to coniep mostly as enemies^ with no remotest mem¬ 
ory of a lonpr severed tie, of a common origin. 

S. As tradition itself does not begin its doubtful 
records till ages after this original scparalion, and the 
dawn of history finds most of the nations which we 
ascribe to the Aryan stock establi^ihcd on the lands 
of which they had severally taken pos.'^TAsioiip it fol¬ 
io ws that we have just been contemplating a picture 
for which we have not the slightest tangible 
materials. No monuments, no coins, inscriptions^ 
hieroglyphic scrawls, reach back as far as the lime we 
have endeavored to retrace. Indeed, ihe first really 
historical monuments of any kind at our command 
arc the inscriptions, caused to be engraved in various 
parts of Hindustan, on pillars and rocks, by Ash OK a, 
a king who reigned as; late as 250 B.G^ The same 
applies to architecture ; 110 buildings or ruins of 
buildings are to be traced further back than 500 B.r. 
Was it ibeii hh imaginar>' sketch, the features of 
wdiicli were put loigethcr at random, supplied by 
fancy or any trite description of pastoral life? So 
far from Et^ we Can boldly say : would that all infor- 
that comes down to us as history were as true 
to natarCiU well authenticated^ as this short sketch of 
an age on which not even the man^ellously trained 
skill of modem historical investigation could fasten 
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by So iiiucti fls ft Single thread. But ^vherti iiistorj 
throw!* down the web. philology takes it up and 
places in tmr hands the threads which connect iis 
with that Tmmeastiruble jvast—threads which w.e have 
held and iiclpcd to spin all the days of our lives, but 
the magic power of which we dul not suspect until 
the new science. Ariudnt-like. taught us wiiere lo 
fasten them, when we have but to follow; tliesc 
threads a re—o uf Unguages. 

9. A hundred j eans ago. several eminent Knghsh 
scholars resided in India, as servants of the East 
India Company, and, unlike their coarse and igno¬ 
rant predcecssocs, thought it their duty to become 
familiar both with the spoken dialects and the liter¬ 
ary hinguages of the country they helped to govem. 
They M-ere Ernest and enthusiastic men, and the 
discovery of an intellectual world so new aiul fti> 
I>arcnt1y different from ours drew them irresisti¬ 
bly on, into deeper studits than thetr dutifls re, 
quired. Wnrreti Hastings, then the head of the 
executive goveniment, representing the Comically in 
India, cordially patronised their efforts, from political 
reasons as well as from a personal taste forsdiolarly 
pursuits, and not content with lending them hts 
powerful moral countenance, gave them matcnal 
assistance, and even urgently commended them to 
the Board of Directora at home- It was then that 
CharI-ES Wti.kiNS translated portions of the great 
national epic, the MahAbhArata, and compiled the 
first Sanskrit grammar in EnglLdi; that Sir 
WtLUAM Jones" translated the national 

“• The «M *ncmT ifflductr -f Anq«lit I>npem.B 
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known ^ *-The Laws ok MahV whik COLE^ 
UROOKE wtptc masterly treatises on Hindu law, 
philosophy, literature^ and mathematics. These uu 
defatigabk kamcfs could not but be struck with the 
exceeding rcsemblajice* nay frequently the obvious 
identity, between a great number of Sanskrit words 
and the cotn_^ponding words in all or many of the 
living languages of Europe, as well as in the dead 
tongues of aticiesit Greece and Rome^ the old 
Teutonic and Slavic idioms. The great future 
importance of this discovery at once flashed on the 
mental vision of these gifted and highly trained 
students, and comparative studies were zealously 
entered upon. Great and nobk was the work w^hich 
these men did* with results, on the whole^ marvel¬ 
lously correct; but^ as is alw^ays the case with such 
zealous pioneering in a new fieldp some of the con¬ 
clusions they arrived at xvcrc necessarily immature 
and misleadingly positive and sweepings Thus it 
was for many years universally believed that Sanskrit 
w^as the mother tongue, to which all languages could 
be traced^ This theory was not by far as absurd as 
that which had been set up sometime previously by 
certain religious zealots wdio, from an exaggerated 
regard, untutored by science, for all that is connected 
with the ** inspired books of our creed, w*ent so far 
as to assert that Hebrew Avas the mother of all the 
languages in the world. Still it might, from Its 
plausibility and the large percentage of truth it con¬ 
tained, have done much harm, by leading people to 
imagine that they had touched the goal, wdien^ in 
reality, they were at the initial stage of knowledge ; 
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but the queslion was placed on its proiicf gioniid by 
the somewhat later discovery of a still more ancient 
language, standing to Sanskrit in the relation of 
Latin to French, Italian, and Spanish, or OldGcrmati 
to English, Since then JACOH GrIMH discovered 
the Jaw that rules the changes of consonants in their 
passage from language to language,—the law that 
bears his name, although it is but one among the 
many titles to glory of that most Indefatigable, most 
luminous of searchers. The unity of Aryan speech 
is now established beyond the possibility of a doubt, 
lo. This common language, or—more correctly 

_this common ancestor of the so-called Aryan 

family of,tongues, would prove, could it be raised 
from the dead, to be that of the race, whose mode 
of life and state of culture we just now attempted 
to reconstruct. Reconstruct from what? From 
nothing but tfu awrrfj, w^hich are the only heirloom 
they have transmitted to us* their late and widely 
scattered successors* Only words. But as words 
stand for thoughts, and knowledge, and feelings, 
this heirloom implies all our histories, all our philo¬ 
sophical systems, our poetr>'—m fact, all that we 
arc and will be. It is the nutshell in the fairy 
tale, out of whieh the endless web is forthcoming, 
unrolling fold after fold of marvellous designs and 

matchless variety of color. 

j I. If. then, in the oldest offspring of this imrnt 
modal language, wc find words which w e meet alike 
in most Aryan languages of a later growth and in 
our present living ones, unchanged or having under¬ 
gone such slight alterations that any intelligent per- 
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$oti will immtidrFitdy know th^m ,—hnd if tho^e 
words, ^11 or nt;irly nil, rmicem the iiioJit essential 
and therefore most ordinar/ fftilnrcs of siiciHl ;uid 
domestic liftH the simplest pnmiits and rdations ami 
chief riccessnries of our material existence—have we 
not there evidence amouiitiiiif to proof, that tlie rela¬ 
tions determined by those words existed, that tlic 
things called by those imine$ were hi use, the actions 
expressed by those %'erbs were habitually donci 
amongst and by those men. the ancestors of many of 
us, several, nay, many thousands of years ago ? And 
are not the " points thus obtained sufficient^ lack¬ 
ing any visible or tangible materials* to arrive at 
something much more substantial and reliable than 
mere conjecture on what the life, pursuits* and ideas 
of those men may and must have bceii ? Could we 
apply the test to the short sketch from which we 
started, it would bear out every single word of it,— 
literally every word," for it is composed of notlu 
ing but words, which have been transmitted from 
the original language to ail the languages of the 
Ar>'an stock, later Sanskrit and the Hindu dia¬ 
lects, ancient Avestan and modem Persian, and the 
tongues of the Grcckp Latin, Teutonic, Slavicp and 
Celtic bran clicks- 

12 , Almost everybody will have noticed that 
words go in fainilies. That is—several words, and 
sometimes a great inany, are connected with or 
derived from one another, all expressing different 
forms or shadings of one common fundamental 
idea. On examining such words more closely, it 
will turn out that this common idea resides in a cer- 
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tain combinaiioii i>f sourtl# wliicU will be foitiid in 
all. This combinaiion wc detach Fmin the words to 
which it gives their gciieml meaiiiiig. and call it " a 
root." I-et us take as an example the following words: 

suuui, Stabk. Stif, stiU, stahi^Art, staff, sfkt, 
statk, stHtftp, stem, stool, stead, state, stamn, statue, 
statute, state," ami many more, with all their numer¬ 
ous derivatives, like stead}-, uustcad}’, tutstablc. stamk 
ard, statutory, etc. DifTercnt a* tiiesc 

words arc. they «U ring the changes on one ccntml 

_that of permanence, stability, remaining fixed 

in one place. It will readily be seen that tins 
central idea is conveyed by the combination ST, 
which is as the soul of all these words. Jr philo- 
logical parlance, ST is '■ the root from which tliey all 
sprang"; these and a vast number more, for ST being 
a Sanskrit root, it runs tlvrough all the Aryan lan- 
rniagcs. ancient and modern, and is in each unusually 
molific ; if counted, the words to which it serves as 
family bond, would go into the hundreds. Let us 
now take the Sanskrit root AR, of which the geneml 
and original meaning is " plough." We find it in¬ 
tact in Latin and Italian arare, in Slavic aratt—'' to 
plough " ; in Greek aroiroit, Latin arafrutii, Tcliekh 
(so-caUed Bohemian, a Slavic language) oradto—" ^ 
plough " ; in English arable —" fit to be ploughed ; 
in Greek aroura. Latin artatm—" a ploughed field," 
whence aroma, originally beyond a doubt signifying 
the peculiar fragrance of a ploughed field, of the 
loose, moist, uptumt^d earth. It has even been sug- 
gested-but the attractive suggestion has unfortu¬ 
nately not proved capable of sufficient scientific 
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proof—that the name Ary a itself U connected with 
this root, and that the jieople nho took it for 
their own originally meant to call themselves '• tiie 
people wlio plough," in proud distinction from 
their shcep-raising, steppe-roaming, robber-refg]i- 
bo«. the Turn,' ^ At the time at which we begin 
to know them. " Aryn " meant “ noble," “ estaJtcd," 
" venerable ; tile name had become something al¬ 
most sacred, it embodied the Aryan peoples* national 
pride,—or a feeling deeper still, more intense, cn- 
duting^, and inspiring: their pride of race, and that 
down to a very late period ; for was not Dareios, 
the great Persian king, careful to preface his family 
genealogy in his famous jnscriptions by the state¬ 
ment : “ I am an Arya the son of an Arya " ? 

[3. Neither space nor the scope of the present 
work allow of our taking up the above sketch and 
justifying every feature of It by a thorough study of 
e^li of the words that suggest it. That would be 
simply embarking on a treatise of comparative phi¬ 
lology. Still, as words have of late .■rctiuired such 
immense importance in the study of what may be 
called "prehistoric history "—an importance as great 
as the things found in the caves, mounds, and bar¬ 
rows that sheltered primitive humanity In life and 
death, or, in geology, the fossils and imprints which 
reveal the meaning of the various rocks and 
strata,—it will not be an unnecessary digression. 

* “Ary* Tura." in lain liutnrii;*] lim« *■ Erin ind Turan;" 

ttffie difilEDCttoai -e™, ihft Miduiia nppoiilfim^ iht wun 
Etvmaw K nivlv a filigtillv aIicpciI ifwm bf m 1*1 

the PWlioiatl luikkt uif /j'i'laijkK} 
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if SIT pause awhile to tr^ice a feiv of the words which 
are our only kc>\ and by no means an insufficient 
one, to the material and intellectual life of the early 
Aryan world. This brief review wiJl at the same 
time serve to mdicate and illijstrate the processes of 
philological research in their special beariiigs on 
historical reconstruction. 

14^ We have already had a hint of the great im¬ 
portance which attached to the cow as a factor in 
tile life of early Ar>'ait eornmunities. Indeed we 
may safely proclaim the cow the characteristic 
animal of the Aryan We find it the companion 

of every Aryan people* one of the chief conditions of 
their existence; ft stands to the Aryas in exactly 
the same relation that the sheep doe^ to the Tura¬ 
nians. The very fact of the cow s predominance in 
a people's life is sufficient proof of that people’s 
having reached the settled ^tage of existence—the 
pastoral-farmings because the cow^ unlike theshcep^ 
is unfit for a nomadic life and incapable of bear¬ 
ing the hardship of contimtal change and marcli^ 
ing. Those who use oxen as beasts of burden and 
draught know very well that they have to be driven 
at an easy pace^ by short stages, and mareover posi¬ 
tively require one full day of rest at least in seven or 
eight, if they are to be kept in anything like toler¬ 
able condition^ They are also very fastidious as to 
their food, and the least neglect in the care of them^ 
the least pressure of overworks cause toss of flesh 
and spirits^ agonizingly sore hoofs, then illness and 
death in a very short time. 

13. The Sanskrit name of th*? cow is plural 
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GAVAS, atiii this shuft radiical wre fiiiit running, with 
ihi; iiiodificatiuiis cunsvijuait uii tliu character of 
each, til rough most of our Janguiiges : OiU German 
f/ifiit, iiiodeni Gormaiv kah^ Eciglisli (vrw. 1 he Slavie 
braitcit has [ircsorved it, like a great many otliers, i» 
the form moat resembling tlie origiiml. Thus, Old 
Slavic has gDt'yfuh, a herd: modern Servian i'lhv- 
ttar, a cow-herd ; Russian, gifyyiifihtti, —beef, the 
flesh of cows and i^inen: then gnsfi’difi, master ■ 
gospiiti (ij^ I be Lord ; gospottar^ the title jjived to 
South Slavic rulers : all inctining origlitally ' master 
of cows,” and corresponding to the Uld Sanskrit 
gepa, which first means a iierdsman, and later a 
chieftain, a king,' Ky the same evolution of com¬ 
pound words from a simple radical, following on tlte 
evolution of various more <ir less subtle shades of 
meaning from the plain nieHiiing of the original 
radical, the Sanskrit word ja/nr, Uterally “ the on- 
closure wliidi protects a lierd from thieves and 
keeps it from strayhig," gradually comes to desig¬ 
nate a family, then a tribe, f, r., the people who live 
behind the same walls, 

16. Let us linger awhile ou a tew of the names 
'cJipressing the closest of domestic ties, for tiicy will 
give us a precious insight into the Aryos' moral life, 
and help us realize what we cannot sufficiently im¬ 
press on our minds— that, contrary’ to all firit {a 

1 Tile aAioc{i(jnn uf liciwecfl ''a litmlMna'n a ruttr 

of caiile,—anJ '■ ft * Irttlcr, mlcf men^ U at\k\ 

dose; Mllie Hinucric putnwi wlwrtthe Unirn, nr^tilly the auir* 
^rcolth)' are niprU/ly litleii ur 

Ilf 
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prti>rt) impressions and plausible prejudiee born of 
fnuJty training, in adjustiiiff our historicaJ glasses to 
iiir uiiJijstorical,—othern'i« prehiatoricaf, i. <r., un. 
monumental, undocumented—antiquity, the race we 
Jiave to deal ivitli ivas far from being a primitive— 
or, better, priinar>'—block of humanity, tinshapcd, 
save to the lowest uses of material service to the one 
msiinct of preserving life, with none as yet of the re¬ 
fining, ennobling stirrings of the spirit which come 
from experience, length of days, and leisure from 
bodily toii.r-lcisure to look and listen, to think, re- 
me m her, fccL Ron gh-iie w i\ t hey surely were,butthey 

were the finest material ever provided for chisel to 
work ujjoH,and tJje work Aad been going on for more 
years—nay, centuries, than we at first feel at ail 
willing to concede. Whenever we address our 
tiioughts to the human race of a few tJiousand years 
back, we pucker our lips into a superciliousiy con¬ 
descending smile, and admire hoiv many fine things 
our race could do and say wlien it was so very young 
and, na 1 u ra II y, ignor.an t. We sho u Id kno w better by 
t^his time; for lias not Chaldea—to take but one 
branch—taught us that as far as six or seven thou¬ 
sand years ago great civilizations had not only 
dawned or begun to bloom, but some had reached 
and even passed tlieir maturity and were declining 
mto that inevitable doom of decay into which others 
were to follow tlitm .ind some, to a certainty, liad 
preceded them. A very little calculation of probabiii- 
tiM will show us tliat mankind, at the very earliest 
point at whidi our eager grasp can secure the first 
slight hold of it, was rn?/ young, and when it had 
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reached, say, the caire-dwelling stage, had probably 
existed, in the dignity of speaking, fire-using Man, 
more centuries than separate it from ourselves. To 
stand out at all where the long slim ray from the 
prying bull's-eye of modern research, historic or pre¬ 
historic, can, however feebly, reach it, the race—or 
a race—must liavc emerged out of the colorless past 
of tentative groping, into a stage of positive achieve¬ 
ment of some kind—for without that, without some- 
tbing to hold to, our most pressing questionings 
must have been eluded and have been met by 
nought but the silence of the grave. 

ly. Let us then try to open the intellectual treas¬ 
ure-house of our earliest forebears with the golden 
keys they left for our use: their words. We may 
not yet enquire what they did with them; that they 
had them is their crowning glory and our gain, even 
greater than the wonders of literature in which 
they culminated. For, in the words of one of the 
greatest masters of words, their histories and their 
uses,* “ our poets make poems out of words, but 
every word, if carefully examined, will turn out to be 
itself a poem, a record of a deed done or of a thought 
thought by those to whom we owe the whole Of our 
intellectual inheritance. . . .” Take, for instance, 

the word PiTAR—father, the meaning of which is 
threefold—feeder," “ protector," " ruler " : does 
not the underlying connection between these at the 
first glance different conceptions already warrant, by 
the subtlety and depth of observation which they 
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betray^ the Mmi! writerV enthusiastic nsscrtion.*: 
^‘Wherever wc analyse iaiiguagc in a scliolarJikc 
spirit . . . we shall find in it the key to some 

<j| the deepest liecrets of the human mind^ * * 
Ai^d does it not speak fo^ an already highly de- 
veloiKil moral feeling that the root i‘A, from which 
is formeit /I'Arr, the moat generally used word for 
** father/' iioes not mean " to give birth but to pro^ 
tect* to supportp showing how entirely the Ai^-aii 
father realized and accepted the idea of duty and re¬ 
sponsibility towards tilose who belonged to him by the 
most sacred of human Each duty gives corre^ 

spending rights, just as each right imposes a duty^ 
that the eternal fitness and balance of things may 
be maifitainedT that universal dualism, moral and 
physical^ which is the very root and soul of the 
world/ And thus it is that it has been admitted 
from all time as self-evident that he who fulfils the 
duty of supporting and protecting a familyp has the 
undisputed right of governing it, of imposing his will 
as tlie law of those who depend on his toil and affec¬ 
tion for their sustenance, comfort, and safety. Hence 
“ master/' This ts, in few words^ a complete 
definition of the w'ord “patriarcht" in which the 
Greeks^ by a trick of language familiar to them, and* 
among the modems^ to the Germans^ have deftly 
embodied the two indivisible conceptions; 'father 
and ruler,"" 


* /A//. 

^ Siwj if/ p. loO. 

mini " Polri^ficliwean fer live &n| dme m llw S^pfya- 
ci>iEiiw4|ut'zil ly K o]ili:li laU'T Iluvn 
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I'lib word '^piur" Wii can easily pur^iue Llimugti 
most Ar^'aii langmigK, ancJciitaiid modern, although, 
as is the manner of words in their wanderings, it now 
takes ou a letter, now drops one, now alters a vouel 
or even some, of its consonants^ until it becomes 
barely recogniKabk to the trained eye and ear of the 
philologist. Thus Sanskrit fitfnr {Avust^n fiiiar also), 
can hardly fail to beat once identified in (Greek 
and Latin), can easily be known in vn/rr and /tif/tfr, 
the form derived by the t^vo northern sister languages 
from the old Teutonicthe rrlatioiiship is not 
quite as obvious in fintirr (Spanish n-nul Italian), and 
especially in the French fi^rt - indeed, the three south- 
ern Latin sister-tongues may be said to have adopted 
decided corruptions of the original word ; and wlicrt 
\ve come to Celtic af/nr^ a/fiar (Gaelic, Welsh, Irish, 
Armorican), nothing short of scientific training will 
suffice to establish the identity. 

iS. The word formother" is even more gener¬ 
ally in use ill the various Ary'an languages, and has 
undergone fewer afterations. The Sanskrit mdfdrt 
unchanged in Avestan nidtoTf except in accent, 
scarcely deviates in the Greek m/frr iiiid Latin tfm/cr, 
which abides in the Slavic only slightly short- 

go\d tn dt CTcek Ilk iBaiocaS-Atf ^erivfitboii—or rilh« 

COfppodtLQD^ii from fietn4 or A cUn, 1 tnb?," »nd 

|omlc,”^vii^ the ia«nin|, mloror *■ or tzibe,'^ TIiia, bow- 

in DO wifrt impiird tbe x«moe«r, origiEiii] asuTdation ol i4m 

beiw»n fitdr, rAtbcr,"* *nd/diWrf, "tribe" j In (ict, it itill rnore 

tJrarlj the Iwrofold^—[knocstk mad political—chameter of 

the Wotil ** clj.a,"-^he fdmil^ grovd into the ttllir, the 

falhtif of the our i Dto the mler of Iht 0t1l?t- Anolbcr ntlBr^jement— 
•ntl the trilpc has becoine a peo|)^, ihe pAiriuch n 




ciicd by iiiudtni Ry*iSJan into fua/i, very rccogniia- 
bly fyr oiici^ ill lilt- Celtic even more tliaii in 

Ihe Gcrnimi f/uti/er, and English from Old 

Teutonic but corrupted hi the SpanisJi and 

Italian and the French tn{Ti\ after exactly tlic 

same fjLsInon as the word for ** fat her/‘evidently 
with CQiiscioua intention to establish a ayjnmetrj^ 
akin to alliteration—a rhyme—a trick of language by 
which it pleased a slightly barbaric car and taste to 
couple togctficr kindred objects or ideas. The root 
of this muhifonn word is mA, “to make," and also 
“to measure/* A combmatiDii particularly sugges¬ 
tive. since the mother, she who “ lias given birth/' is 
also she who “measures/'^"portions out" the pro. 
visions, the food, and the other necessaries of life to 
the various members of the household. From the 
same root avc have the moon, the measurer of 
timCj so that the same word means “'moon'^ and 
** monthp” as it still does in its Slavic form, ** 

19* The other words expressing near relationship 
are no less generally preserved In the several Ar)'an 
languages. To begin with; Mraiar^s^dsnr; 

Avestan. Greek, /raUr; (only the 

word, at the stage of which it cornea under our ken, 
had become diverted from its original meaning and 
wiui used in a political or social senaCp to designate a 
member of one of the tribes or brotherhoods— 

intow^hich citizens were divided^ For the family 
rclatioitship of both brother and sister the Greeks 
adopted an entirely different word)L Latin, /rcr/rr 
—^Old Teutonic, modem 

Ger Eti an, finufir — sc/airs/rr / E ngl^sti. — 
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shlfr ; Ital ian, /raUffi^sififr<i^ S(>rcliii^ {Frafr 

and siwra arc uss:d cxclusivdy to designate rcUgion^i 
brotlicrhood and sisterhood, " monk * “ nun. 

in this respect answers to the English/rwirj 
Slavic and Russian, drai—ifsfri; Celtic^ l^rdlAtr — 
suir; Frenchp/rtVf— s^r. Take further Sanskrit, 
duhit^r; Avestanp dugkdfmr ; Greek, ihigah^r; Ger¬ 
man ^ tochier: English, Irish, Slavic, 

dustifrr (the pronunciation cannot be understood 
from the written word, but must be heard and Imi¬ 
tated) ; Russian, d^Uher, dohii; l^tin and her chief 
daughter languages, ItaliaUt Spanish^ and French^ 
have adopted another designation, Jilia—figlua—hija 
—jUif. 

20. The secondary family tics—those by marriage 
—are no less nicely determined—which in itself 
speaks highly for an advanced stale of social order* 

_and the words denoting tliem also turn up in most 

Aryan languages^ some in many, others in but a feiv. 
One example must satisfy us: Sanskrit rfi/Wr, 
'’^brother-imlaw/' is almost unchanged in the Rus¬ 
sian d/vrr and Lithunian davris^ and very recogniz¬ 
able in the Greek da/r and even the Latin 

IT, We ivill conclude with a word embodying 
bereavement as universal as the family relations, and 
therefore reserved even more faithfully than many 
others through most languages of Aryan stock: 

“widow"; German, Russian, 

^fd& 7 fA ; Latifip vidua / Italian^ cdmipted by 

Spanish into tiuda and by French into t^nrw* A 
word of mighty import, especially to Later and modem 
India, as it means “ husbandlcss^" and so would, all 
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alonCk suffice to prove that iu enforcing the horrible 
practice of widow-burning on the ground of sacred 
tradition, the Brlhmans have been guUty of heinous 
niiUrcp resen tat ion; for, if the custom had, as they 
assert, existed rrom the beginning of timc^ there would 
have been no no husbandlcss women.” 

Now they not only existed, but, as we shall see later 
on, are repeatedly mentioned, and once in the reli¬ 
gious service attending the burial (or, laterithc burn¬ 
ing) of the dead, explicitly addressedp as returning 
from the grave or the pyre to stay among the living. 
All this in the book which the Brihmans regard as 
the holiest in all their sacred literature. Further¬ 
more, in their law^-books, also invested with sacred¬ 
ness, widows are provided and legislated for at great 
length. So that the Brahmans stand convicted of 
deliberately falsifying, at least tn this one insiancet 
tlieir oivn most sacred and, as they believe and 
assert, texts. And thus the English authori* 

ties, merely through ignorance of the natives' litcrar^^ 
language and their classical literature, were placed in 
the atrocious necessity of tolerating this abomination 
or breaking that portion of their agreement w^ith the 
Hindus by which they engaged not to interfere with 
any of their religious observances. Now that the 
texts themselves and their correct interpretation 
have been given to the w'orld at large by the life¬ 
long labors of our great Sanskritists, the Govern* 
mentis hands are free to forbid and prevent^ by armed 
force tf necessaryp these unnatural sacrifices. The 
abolition of the time-honored horrors of the wudow- 
bumiiig or sit//rt (inorc correctly written yields 
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US one more convincing proof of ^vliut tremendous 
practical issues may be waiting on the mere it/ 
ivordi^ patiently, peacefully carried on by scholars in 
thdr quiet studies and Libraries, so remote in s]iacc 
and spirit from the battle-places of the workaday 
world. 

22 . It would be easy to swell the list of such pic¬ 
turesque and tell-tale words. These feiv instances, 
however, must suffice—only adding the remark that 
the absitict of certain vcords can be at times as 
eloquently significant by the presumptive ne'galivc 
evidence it supplies. Wg called the Ary as'primeval 
home an '"inland home," and later stated that 
they had never beheld the sea nor the ocean." 
This is suggested by the fad that no name fur sea " 
is found in their earliest known ianguage. That 
name is of later grotvth and difTerent in the various 
branches'of thg Aiyaii speech, this very difference 
showing most curiously how one tribe was affected 
by one aspect of the new elementi ami another by a 
totally different, if iir>t opposite one. Latin and 
Greek call the sea ** a highroad p&uitts — 
from the same root as pcns^p&aiis^ bridge,'* and 
the SlavicRussian "a road.'* Hut 

the Slav does not apply this name to the sea ; that 
he calls iiidrk (f.aiin Italian and Spanish umrt^ 
French fiscr, Gorman metr, hence English “a 

lakcp" Celtic muir), from a Sanskrit root meaning 
"*d»tructlon.** A difference well accounted for, 
when we consider that the only seas the Slavs and 
Teutons were acquainted with were the Black Sea, 
the BaltiCj and the German Ocean, aJI rough and 
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trcachcroiiSp hII rcttowiicd for tlicir ficfCi: 

^I'hicli must h:ivc bcuri destructive indeed tu siiiiill 
^nd imperfect cnift,—wliik the fortunate dweller mi 
the gcuiiil Muditerrancult sliorcii well could look at 
the sea, not as a barrier, but as a more use¬ 

ful for trade and travel than any other ruad* 

Now ns rtgards intellectual achievements and 
abestract speculation, we mus^t not he too prom[it to 
depreciate the efforts of our fathers on thirt [[round 
oil the plea that there is no common word for 
** Llioiiiwtiidlit our lm[[uages.—or, more correctly in 
the p^ireiU lani^uaycs of ours—Siinskritt Greek, Latin, 
Uld Teutonic Imvtng each fabricated a word of its 
mvn. which their resiwctlve offspring dutifully 
adopted with the usual tribal alterations. to 
our Arj'an lorcbcarsp tve cannot escape the inference 
from iln^ fact that they could count only up to a 
hundred* the numcrak so far coinciding in all Aryan 
languages with almost comical regularity. 'Ihis. 
however. Is no proof as yet that they had no con¬ 
ception of thousands, or never saw things assem¬ 
bled ill so large a number^—men, cattle, etc* 'Ihcy 
may have kuoivit of thousands as so many tens of 
hundreds,*' and counted as we ourselves still do up 
to a certain point: tivcivc hundred^ eighteen hun¬ 
dred, and even twenty hundred, tiventj-fivc hun¬ 
dred, and so on. I'^urt her more, the very fact of 
having invented a numeral system at all—and that 
a decimal one!—^is an achievemeut which presup¬ 
poses a longer growth and evolution both of the 
mine! and kmguage than all the wonders of abstract 
speculation which followed, and were a necessary 
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dcductiDn from it, astronomid] calcttlatioiis in- 
duiicd« For every one who h^is learned and taugUt 
knows what a weary longtime the beginnings of any 
science or art take to master* and that* once the first 
principles arc really and firmly grasped^ the rest 
comes with a wonderful and ever-increasing rapidity* 
with a rush* as it were, partly owing to the training 
^which the mind has undergone in the ehort to step 
from ** not thinking*’ to “ thmkingp" and partly be¬ 
cause these same **first principles** really contain 
the whole art or science, which is only evolved from 
them, as the variations from the themcp as the play 
from the plot, or the plant from the sced« 

24. One word lo conclude this, on the wholc^ In- 
trod uctory chapter^ We have come to speak quite 
familiarly of "the Aryas' primeval home,"* of their 
separations and migrations, as though we knew all 
about these subjects. We are* in a senscp justified 
in so speaking and imagining, on the testimony 
afforded by the formation apd evolution of laiu 
guages, of which we can* to a great extent, pursue 
the track over and across the vast continent whichp 
though geographically oncp has b«n artificially 
divided, in conformity with political conditions and 
school conveniences more than with natural charac^ 
teristics, into two separate parts of the world; Asia 
and Europe- The division is entirely arbitrary, for 
there b no boundary line south of the Ural chain, 
and that chain itself, important as it is, from its posi¬ 
tion and the treasures it holds, b anything hut sepa- 
ming or forbidding. Of very moderate altitude, 
with no toH'cring summits or dccp-cut gorgc-passcs^ 
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its several broad, flat-topped ridges slope down im- 
perceptibly on the European side, and arc by no 
means beetling or impassable on the Asiatic side 
cither. Thi$ bairier, such as it is, stops short far 
north of the Caspian Sea, leaving a wide gap of flat 
iteppciand invitingly open to roaming hordes with 
their cattle and luggage-wagons, with only the mild 
Ural River or Yaik to keep up the geographical fic¬ 
tion of 3 boundary. Through this gap wave after 
wave of migration and invasion has rolled within the 
range of historical knowledge, to hreak Into nations 
whose original kinship is demonstrated by their lan¬ 
guages- The induction is obvious that many more 
such waves than we can at all be aware of must have 
rolled back and forward in times wholly out of the 
reach of our most searching methods. Tlie diverging 
directions of such migrations—irregularly timed, of 
Course —as we kngw of in Asia, and only a few of 
which can have taken the way of the Uralo-Caspian 
Gap: to northwest, to west, to southwest, pemua 
sively -point to a centre which, at some incalculably 
remote period, must have been the starting-point of 
these departing Aryan hives. Until within the last 
few years it was the almost universally accepted the¬ 
ory that this centre,—which the lines of march of the 
several nations, as well as their confronted mythical 
and cosmogonical traditions, pretty consistently 
locate somewhere in Central Asia, towards the high 
but fertile tableland of the Pamir region,—wiU also 
the original cradle-bonie of the primeval Ary as. 
That question, owing to new elements received into 
the materials and methods of prehistoric research. 
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hiiA been lately rL'0|>tncct. :ind treated, H’tili varying 
results by many able ,lnd erudite scbolsirS, Bu* 
althoujrh faeh nf tbem, nf vnurse, iionestiy and tri. 
umpliantly believer that he has arrived at tlie only 
rational n;ul conclusive solution, it is, a$ yet. Ini pos¬ 
sible to say when and in what way the qiiestion will 
be fin ally nnd unanswerably settled—if ever and at 
all, rortunately, it is not of the sliglitest jirtictieaj 
importance for jjencrai students; in other words, for 
any but specialists in cthnoJogy, cranioloay,etc,, and 
least of all for the subj'ectonattcr of this vuluine, 
\Vc do not. need to [>ry into the darkness of an in- 
calciiliibk' iKisl beyond the centre of departure just 
mentioned, which ts the first laud mark of Atyan 
antiquity touched with a golden my of the historical 
dawn, It is sufficient to know that that centre, no 
matter whence tlie primeval Aryas of all—the Proto- 
Aryas—may liave come, lias been a station on which 
a large portion of the race must have been sojourners 
for many, many centuries,—that portion of it, at all 
events, of which the two principal limbs, the leading 
sister nations of the Aiyan East, Eranians and 
Hindus, divided almost within our ken, for rea-sons 
easy to conjecture, if not to establish with actual 
certainty, and some of which have been alluded to 
in a former volume. 



ciTAriER in. 

T!IK S<>URC»':^3 Of OUk KNCiWLEUCE. 

1. On tlic 31 St of December, of ihc yewr i Goo A.P-i 
Queen Elij-^ibetli signed a cliarter in€Orp<jriitSng iinf> 
one solid body the hitherto diseoiineclcd and inde* 
pendent English merchants who plied the cxpoit 
and imjKjrt trade between England and India,—or 
the East.Indies* as the Indian Continent began to be 
cal led I to distinguish it from the islands discovered 
a hundred years before by CbristopUer Columbus 
and known ever since as "* the West indies, thus 
perpetuating that great man's geographical mistake, 
in virtue of this charter, 125 shareholders, with a 
joint stock of ^^70,000, entitled tlicmselves The 
Governor and Company of Merchants of Lnn- 
don Trading to the East Indies/' both chaiterand 
privileges being granted for a limited time, to be 
renewed on application at stated intcr^'als. Such 
were the modest beginnings of that famous " East 
India Com^ny/' which was to offer the world the 
unprecedented speclaclc of a private association 
ruling, with sovereign power and rights, a land of ten 
times the population of their mother country, sub- 
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jccls m oiic heiiiisphere, kings in ttic other, treating 
with royalties on an equal ftiuting. levying armies, 
waging war and making pracc, signing treaties, and 
aptiotnting a civil govemment. 

2 , Not that the English Company was alone or 
even first in the held or bad things' its own way in 
India from the beginning. On the contiary, the 
object of its creation was to counteract the inAuctice 
of the rival company of Portuguese rncrchants, and 
to wrest from them some ol those profits and advan¬ 
tages which they were monopolizing ever since Vasco 
de Gama opened the direct route to India, by doub¬ 
ling the Cape of Good Hope in 1498* Through the 
whole of the sixteenth century the Portuguese had 
enjoyed an undisputed supremacy in tlic eastern 
seas and on the Indian Continent, ingratiating them, 
selves with the numerous princes, Mohammedan and 
native Hindu, extending their possessions by grants, 
by purchase, or by actual force. There is no doubt 
that they contemplated a gradual annexation of 
province after province and the eventual sovereignty 
of the entire country. They seemed in a fair way to 
achieve what they schemed, when the English Com¬ 
pany came forward, enterprising and active, and 
stoutly equipped for vigorous competition, and they 
almost immediately began to lose ground before the 
new arrivals, having thoroughly alienated the people 
by their unscrupulous dealings their unmitigated 
rapacity, and their ruthless cruelty in seeking their 
profits and enforcing, by fire and torture, the so-called 
conversion of ,tUe unfortunate population who had 
received them with unsuspecting and generous hospi- 
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I taJityi Step by step Uic Portuguese receded before 
j the EtiglLsh company^ one wurcc of wealth after 

1 another was barred to them untilj in i66jp they 

I voluntarily yielded up to the Eng^lish Crowri the Ia£>t 
I of their important possessions, the city and dUtdet 
of Bombay^ as part of the dowry of the Fortugucac 
r princess Catharine of Bragania when she was be- 
^ trothed to Charles IL (Stuart), So ignorant were 
England's official statesmen at the ttme of the value 
of the giftp which they regarded as a most ungainly 
and unprofitable appendage^ that thcy» in their tum^ 

I ceded it to the Company for the ridiculous consid¬ 
eration of an annual jayment of £\o sterling 1 
3. Stilly though so easily rid of Portuguese com¬ 
petition, the Company was far from running an 
I unobstructed race for power and wealths Their 
example speedily fired other nations to emulation. 
Within twelve years from their incorporation several 
East India Companies had sprung up: a Dutch, a 
French^ and a Danish ouCp This lastp bowever, as 
well as a German and even a Swedish one, which 
haltingly brought up the rear a fuQ hundred years 
later, never were of sufficient account to molest the 
I English Company or cause them any anxiety. Not 
so the two former. The Dutch, being confessedly 
I the foremost maritime power all through the seven¬ 
teenth centur^s and conducting thear Indian venture 
not only on enterprising, but on vigorously aggres¬ 
sive principles, proved most formidable neighbors 
and rivals, the more so that they did not confine 
themselves to operations on the continent, but 
’ swiftly secured the partial or entire possession of the 
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auincrous aistl iiiLxliuustibly rich isLinds-'Cvylon, 
Sum:itra, Java, and tlic Moluccas—which htiid the 
[ndian OccaUp siii^jly and in j(rou|iS, forminj; a sort 
ijf a[jpenda[je to India proper as wtll as a peristyle 
to the island world of the Pacific Ocean. It 
only after a struggle^ sometimes a bEoody one, be¬ 
tween the two companies^ which lasted o^er a 
c<!ntur>% that the Dutch gradually retreated from 
the continent and centred all their efforts and re¬ 
sources €Mi the islands which to this day obey their 
rule* The preivch Company was now the only real 
rival w hiun the English were bound to watch and 
fcai, for its ambition was directed to precisely the 
same end that they pursued themselves ; undivided 
supremacy in tlits^ the ireasuredand of the East^ and 
as it w^as frequently managed by men of high abilityp 
it seemed more than once on the point of actually 
compassing its object* The chief difficulty it had to 
contend with, and one which eventually stranded it, 
was the indifference of the jjcople at iiome and the 
heartless caliousiiess which refused it assistance of 
any sort at the most critical moments. It so liap- 
pened that, in the middle of the eighteenth centuryp 
one of the ablest French directors, DuPLElX, was 
pitted against one of England's most remarkable 
meUi Governor—later Lord^—Cl.ivg* The struggle 
between these two men, in open war and in diplo^ 
matic efforts to secure the favor of the most power¬ 
ful native princes, furnishes one of the most brilliant 
pages of hislorj'. The signal victories gained by the 
Englishmen at that time, have been set down as the 
beginning of the modem Hrttisli Empire iu India, 
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the corrfr^tv^ Company once beaten from the field, 
Fr^ch posu'ssn^, do not .ntorfnro »ith ,ho Brilith 

Portuguese stiJ! own on the western shore. 

•’‘'•""forth became firmjy esub- 
hdied and was more or less wfilingly submitted to 
by the people of India and such of the native princes 
who were sttU allowed, as allies or vassals pi tZ 

ited^n^' ‘’f independence and a Ijm- 

at this particularly critical period, were invested with 

Qu^'htr that the con¬ 

quest by force of arms should be followed up by a 

wiM arid m.ld cml administration, and it was owing 

to the Company s good fortune more than their wis- 

were filled by a set of men such as sddom arc 
b-ought together to co-operate in a common field of 
action.-emphaticany the right men in the right 

hiohr' \ .^ir^ * successor, the illustrious a^nd 

^ghly cultured WAKREtr HastiS-gs, seems to have 
English governor xvho took pains to 
understand the people he ruled. He was not an 
Onentalist, nor a .scfiobr at all, cither generally or 

well fitted either for his cKccutive duties or for the 

part of sympaihiriiig and impartiaf jKitrouage into 

ffiCMlly his subordinates, whose studies were of 
|.uch material assistance to him in compassing his 
noble ends. As a private man, Warren Hastings 
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wKi ail eiiUghteovd and refiiiai] amateur; as a statts* 
man and ths BU^ireme mler of a huge sixaJluJ bar¬ 
barous land, whos« inliabUants bad, up to him, betm 
looked tm as so 01111/ million beasts of drought or 
burden, or—worse for them still—living treasure- 
casks, to be tapped, and staved in, and rifled of tberr 
contents by all and any means, lie quickly gauged 
ibe iniportance of the unexpected help that was thus 
almost providentially tendered him towards bis 
great aim; learning to nutlerstaud tbe people and 
tben govern them in accordance w'ilb modern humane 
standards, 

5. Hut how do justice, wiiiely, comprehensively, to 
a people about whom one docs not know the first, 
thing ? -whose origin, histor)% worship, whose beliefs, 
views, inodtrs of thought and life, are all a blank; 
whose nianners and customs arc looked down on 
from the foreigner's standpoint, as being all wrong, 
absurd, laughable, and not for one moment to be 
considered or respected, simply because they are 
unlike his own : whose laws . , . but their lan-s 

are unknown, as is their literary language^if they 
havt a literature, a doubtful, or rather hitherto un¬ 
mooted point- So. with the best will, nothing re¬ 
mains to the European governor, fn his helpless 
ignorance, but to judge the cases tliat come before 
him, to the best of his ability, according to his own 
country's laws, as unknown and strange to the 
people as theirs are to him, or,—if thrown on bis 
own discretion, after standards of modem Western 
thought and manners, which fit the Oriental's mind 
and life about as well as the European garb his 
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bodily habiU and sense of beauty and fitness. 
Chance, n'hich, in the vast field of Oriental discovery 
has, from tlie beginning, played so predominant a 
part, here again befriended the earnest searchers, by 
frequently putting unlooked for opportunities in 
their way, or placing within their reach precious 
finds of W'hich they learned the value and the bear¬ 
ing only in using them, sometimes at first with quite 
a different object from that to which they were Jed 
by the threads thrust into their searching hands. 
Of how one may, in such studies, set out to look for 
one thing, and blunder oh another, far richer and 
more valuable, we have an amusing instance on rec¬ 
ord in an experience of Sir William Jones, which 
opened to the amazed scholars of Europe the vast and 
hitherto unsuspected world of Indian fine literature. 

6, It was scarcely five years since Sir William’s 
appointment to the Supreme Court of Bengal, and 
four since the foundation of the Bengal Asiatic So- 
ciety (1784), and in this diort period the great Arabic 
and Persian scholar, who had brought to his com¬ 
paratively late vocation—the law, the same earnest¬ 
ness, thoroughness, and facility that had so early 
lifted him to the summit in his Gloved Oriental and 
linguistic Studies, had very nearly mastered the in- 
tricate and unfamiJJar San^iknt Congtitp Not that it 
was of much practical use in the tran^ction of cur* 
rent court business, far, as is perhaps not gciieiaJIy 
known except to specUi students^ Sanskrit is a dead 
language^ which stands to modem Hindustanee in the 
rrUtion of Latin to Italian ; but so itiuch was known, 
that the entire body of native high-standard liters 
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tufc, classics! or special, was ctislirincd in that lan¬ 
guage, ard Sir William, with his usual intrepidity, 
undertook an exhaustive study of India’s national 
legislation, an intimate knowledge of which 
indispensable to a rational and humane adminis* 
tration. As scholarly qualifications and competitive 
examinations were not dreantt of then as require¬ 
ments for Indian appointments, it was necessary—if 
the good work now inaugurated was not to remain 
merely the temporary aduevement of an exceptional 
group of men, to be obliterated by the ignorance of 
their successors — to place that knowledge within 
every functionary’s reach, by transferring it into the 
English language. This gigantic task resulted in 
Jones’ famous DIGEST of HINDU Laws,— which, 
however, he was not permitted to complete,—and in 
the translation of the INSTITUTES OF MaNU, the 
code most ividely acknowledged in India. This 
work, the last of a life heaped to overflowing with 
noble labor, but shortened by the long, never relax¬ 
ing strain under a homicidal climate, was published 
just before his death, in 179a It bad for years been 
his pet project, and, the better to fit himself for it, 
lie had devoted his Few hours of comparative leisure 
to literary atid linguistic studies in the seemingly 
boundless field of Sanskrit scholarship, 

7. Once, when so employed, under the guidance of 
a comi>etent and intelligent Brfthman master. Sir 
William bethought him of a passage in a w'ell- 
known collection of Catholic missionaries* letters 
about certain “books called AWnr” and supposed to 
“contain a large portion of ancient history, without 
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any <jf fablen" As nothing is so hard to gel 

\ii at] the huge mass of SanskKt writing as a crumb 
of real historyp he made rni^uJries^ having a strong 
inducement, as he says himself, in his desire to learn 
anything that in any way be connected with 

the administration of justice. But he could not make 
much of the in format ion that was given him* except 
that those books were not histories but abounded 
with fablesp and consisted of conversations* in prose 
and verse^ on an infinite variety of subjects* and in 
various dialects of India* from which he naturally 
concluded that they were some sort of dialogues on 
moral and literary topics/' until a more than usually 
observant and intelligent BrihmaUp he goes on to re¬ 
late, removed all his doubts and gave iiim no less 
delight than surprise by telling him that the EngJish 
had compositions of the same sortp which were pub¬ 
licly represented at Calcutta and bore the name, as he 
had been informed, of p/ayi. , . Naturally* Sir 
William asked which was the most popular of these 
Nfttakas or dramas, and was answered **Tjje Ring 
OF SHAKfiNTALi." Whereupon, he proceeds to teU* 

“ I icm pmttTtd A comet twpjt tsiiited by my t^Acber, 
bogu wilh tmiuUtiof jt vritsally fnlo Lidii, vKIclv bwv so n 
i^cmbllllico to Svaskfit lh±l ii ii jnan canYourDt tha.n mnj xn^lcni 
lADgiugo for o KHipiilOiu idterUiKory TEr^n. 1 tben tamed ft 
fix’ iron! inlD Fag^1l« imd pltcrwinh, vitboul AddiOj* or 
nny idaIctuI dUdaCAged it frtrm Uhc sdffnEst of ■ Eorrign 

idiODip And prrptred Ibo fAilkful triSAUlkm of iht Indian dranup 
wbicb I BMW pfemu to tho paMk.^ 

3* ThuSp out of something very like a grammar 
exercise^ came a revelation of beauty and high art, 
the unpretending form of which enhanced its effect 
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oil the literary' and !KrholarI/ world of the West. 
“Shakiintala"' has been translated into nearly all 
European languages^ sometimes in exquisite verse— 
but for years was known only from the great lai^ycf's 
almost interlinear prose rendering, and in this sim¬ 
ple garb aroused unbounded enthusiasm and aston^ 
ishment. Needless to say what a sudden lift was 
given in public opinion to the hitherto despised 
" natives ” of a land valued merely for its wcalthi by 
the discovery thati instead of the rude attempts at 
poetical expression with which the most liberal were 
willing to credit them, they possessed a fine litera^ 
ture as abundant, if not as varied, as any in the West 
—older, too, than an3% not excepting the so^alled 
classical ones, glittering with all the finish and the 
brilliancy of their country's own rainbow^hued 
thousand-faceted gcras. For, with ShakhntalA, the 
Hindu theatre was discovered, a mine as rich in 
legend and mythic lore as the Greek and Elizabethan 
dramas. With the lattcr^^ indeed, as piece after piece 
tame to light, the Hindu drama was found to have 
astonishing affinities* not only in the general manner 
of treating the subject and working the plot, in the 
natural, unconstrained development of the characters 
and sequence of events, but do%vn to detaib of form. 
"* Thcy are alt in verse/' says Sir William Jones, 
who, being once put on the right track, did not, w'e 
may be sure, rest content with one specimen* " where 
the dialogue is elevated, and in prose wdicre it is 
famitiar: the men of rank and learning are repre¬ 
sented as speaking pure Sanskrit, and the women 
Prtkril, which is Uttle more than the language of the 
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Brahmans melted down by a careful articulatioii to 
the softness of Italian; while the low persons of the 
drama speak the vulgar dialects of the several prov. 
inces which they are supposed to inhabit." Does 
not this description apply word for word to the 
Shakespearian drama? Not even prologues and 
epilogues are wanting—addresses to the audience by 
the manager, a chief actor, or an atlcgoricaJ character, 
—with explanations of matters pertaining to the 
play, or the usual petitions for an indulgent hearing 
and kind forbearance with .shortcomings, while the 
remarks or expressions of feeling thrown in by the 
secondary characters—friends, spectators, and the 
likc-“Strongly remind us of the Greek chorus.' 

' Not tW ifltjiniit connect™* between ibe two dnmw ean be 
mpposed w adaitted. Some few tdwlwv uid*td. id*fKiee the 
hypaihiHU that the Hindu dteout maj hare been taflucoced br in 
eieat Creek pKd«««»r. They find » *ucge«wn to ibal effect ut 
the flircniiiitsiiM that Creek female iUt« are mentioned in one 
play,—tlat the Hindu play, like tbe Creek Oagedy, t«* foe its 
beniei poj*] Of eemi-dieine penoeiaee*, and lu lubjecta frea the eycle 
of national myth and he«»e romana. That ibe dnm* Nourished in 
the Weetem previncesand alms ibe Wettcra eoudana, while U hail 
no bold at all Oft the Eulera portion of India, Hem* to ibeia to 
confim thejr bypoUicsiK. But reriotu reaearcbei have rcseiicd in 
the rejectUni of taj direct aelim or Intrimk affinity, A Aedy of the 
Hindu drama doc* not enter into the icopo of tbii velnme, mrept 
incklcutally a* me of ihe Hureca of otic knowledee of lie country 
and people. Bnt it t*a fiseiaaling subject, no whJdl fftU Jnfiwma, 
tioft can 1:« obtained In ibo titoU aUrtClive fonn fiom the foUawto* 
worts: TJU ffitbl* Tkratrt of W, H, Wilion, with m woet rain, 
able introdueliMt; the ehapler on tho aaate nibjert in Schroedo’i 
popular but ichbtarly anti rcliel’le lecmre*. ia£r*t /Jbratmr mmt 
CM/lur.- ill Amitr Jit /iWnirrttv by fUlibert Sooppo; aim 

U rtiff/re (Rarii, iM- kr Sylrien Ury^ 
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9. The Hindu dr^m^i like the Hlizabethan^ bursts 
on us in full of pcrfecUon, and Us beginnings, 
the unskilled stammeHnga flf the voice which cliarm.^ 
us with its plenitude of harmony, are Inst to us* This 
is only natural i^ and land where there was 

no printing-press,^ to create an artificial immortality 
and embalm for the bewilderment of future genera¬ 
tions the stilUbont efforts of an infant muse: the 
wholesome working of that lately discovered law 
known as survival of the fittest/' applies to the 
intellectual as w'ell as to the physical world. 
*" ShakuntaU" belongs to the golden age of the 
-drama, thatof a kmgof the name of VikramAdityAj 
who reigned in the fifth century^ A.tx^ at UJJAIN, one 
of the most ancient and sacred cities of India^ in the 
present native vassal state of MalwA^ and at whose 
court the author, KaLIIjAsa, who has b^n surnamed 
*' the Hindu Shakespeare/' and who distinguished 
himself in other branches of poetry besides the 
drama, appears to have lived. It seems not a little 
/wonderful ihat^ in the remote and unknown East* 
n contemporary of Hengist and fforsa should indite 
works which could inspire such a critic as Goethe 
with lines like his famous epigram on Kalid4sa"s 
favorite play: 

rtsott lti« J ™nJ bkKiOin* And ihe fruila tif itA cVkI me, 

AfKl an l*j which thelAal it chutatil, ttlnplnreil^ fcaiAed, 
WwliJsf ihoa ihm Anh an^ heaven {l^ll in one palfc Iulide combine? 
I fuune ihce, O sbflkfmul^ and nil At once it Kjiid. 

10. Not less great than the admiration fur the plaz¬ 
as a w^ork of art was the astonishment at the pigt, 
when it was perceived that it is founded on one 
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ot tlic mcist univCTS^Iy ftimiliar 5tori^-5 of Kuropcan 
fdJk-lQre: that of lh« lover wlio, stricken b)* a wicked 
spelt, forgets hi^ love—whether sweetheart or bride 
—and recovers his memory of her ooly on seeing the 
^Iden ring he gave lier^ and which Is brought back 
to him under a variety of romantic circumstances— 
sometimes by the maiden^s or wife's own contrivancep 
as when she arrives to fitid him on the point of wed¬ 
ding another and manages to have the ring dropped 
into the goblet of w'lne presented him at the feast— 
sometimes by sheer accidents The Utter b the soltu 
tion adopted by Kalidisa, and^doubly wonderful^ 
the accident is the same which makes the subject of 
one of the best known and most popuUt stories 
bequeathed us by Creek antiquity^ The ring is dis¬ 
covered in the stomach of an exceptionally fine fish 
caught In a stream into whicli Shakbntali had accU 
dentally dropped it, and the fisherman, accused of 
stealing it. Is brought into the presence of the king 
for judgment; the ring Is produced^ and, the moment 
it catches the monarch's eye, he aw^akes ns from 
a trance and asks for his wife. Now, who docs not 
remember the same ring-and-fish incident as told by 
Herodotus'in his story of Polykrates, the too fortu* 
nate tyrant of Samos, w'ho casts into the sea bis 
most costly and highly prized ringp to propitiate the 
Deity by a voluntary” sacrifice, and sees it reappear 
the same night at his table, cut out of the body of a 
huge fish presented to him by the fisherman as too 
fine for any but the royal board ? There is no love 
in the case, and the Greek uses the incident to point 
a moral of his own, but the incident itseif is there, in 
both, SdenticaL 
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11, Another play by the same poet, VIkrawa aNU 
URVAst, or The Hero and the Ks mph, develops 
a mythical incident made as familiar to us by a pop* 
ular story from a similar source. A celestial nymph 
loves and marries an earthly king, wanting him, how- 
ever, that she can abide with him only so long as he 
will be careful she shall not behold him disrobed. 
For many years they enjoy unalloyed happiness, 
when her former companions, the nymphs and sprites, 
who had sorely missed her, resolved to bring her back 
by stratagem and contrived, by sending an oppor¬ 
tune flash of lightning in the night, that the condi¬ 
tion of her existence on earth should be violated. Irt 
that flash she saw her lord divested of hb robes, — 
and, w ith a wail, forth with vanished. KingVikrama 
mourned for her and sought her all over the world, 
until, after long, sorrowful wanderings, he found her 
andtbeywercmlraculouslyrcunitcd. Eventhisbrief 
epitome will at once have suggested to the lover of 
storydom the adventures of ErOS AND PsYCHE as 
told by that bright stoty-tcller, tlie precursor of 
Boccaccio and Chaucer, Greek Ai'tfLElUs, in spite of 
a few circumstances being altered or even inverted. 
In the Greek legend it is the lover who is divine and 
the woman is a mortal, forbidden from beholding his 
face or form not only disrobed, but in any way what¬ 
ever. And he is not shown to her by any external 
agency, but she deliberately seeks him with a lighted 
lamp at the dead of night. Yet the external agency 
is supplied by the promptings of her sisters, who 
wish, out of envy or affection, to get her back, and 
urge her to the disobedience wfiich is her undoing. 
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As natural, It is slie who wanders and seeks for the 
lost one, to whom she is reunited in the end. And 
this story too, like that of Shakuntalft, can be matched 
by one of a vastiy different age and dime, the north¬ 
ern mcdt3;val legend of LoilENCRtN, THB Knicht 
OF THE SWAH. He too is a. more than liuman being 
and the maiden he weds is warned that she must ask 
him no questions as to his past—nor so much as to 
inquire who he is—for though he must satisfy her, 
that moment he leaves her. Like Psyche, she listens 
to evil promptings^ breaks the command, and pays 
the penalty. In all these stories, vastly differing in 
details, substance and spirit are the same. 

13 . That such resemblances could not come under 
the head of casual coincidence was clear to the most 
superfidal of the *' general reader" ciass, and a mo¬ 
mentary curiosity was pretty universally aroused as 
to what might be their cause and meaning. But the 
scholarly world—philologists, Orientalists, mjrtholo. 
gists—was far more deeply stirred. This was con¬ 
firmation of much knowledge tliat had been coming 
in thick and fast for some years,—ever since the 
English residents in India had begun to study San¬ 
skrit, and made and promptly publUlicd the startling 
discovery of that ancient tongue's close kinship 
with all the languages, old and modem, of Europe. 
Confirmation, too, that completed observations al- 
ready made in the parallel field of mytholog)', and 
embodied by Sir William Jones in a celebrated 
paper on the affinity—if not identity — of the divini¬ 
ties of the Hkahmanic religion with the gods and 
goddesses of the classic ivorld; an hientity which 
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often extended to minute details, as in the case of 
Kama, the cliild-god of Love, bearer of ahnw-and 
arrow:! of floxvers, whose very name, meaning De- 
siRK, seems merely translated into the Greek Eros, 
and the Latin CURIO, Owing to the same few 
scholars' indefatigable zeal, which was soon to 
arouse in Europe the emulation of such men as 
Friedrich Wilhelm von Schlegel and Wii^ 
HELM VON Humboldt, the field was widening 
almost hourly, and the great Hindu epics, the 
RAM AY ANA and the MahAbhArata, were becom¬ 
ing known,—in fragments at fiist, as the students 
went on on the simple plan of translating the selec¬ 
tions given them to read by their native teachers, 
mostly Pundits of renown. But these fragments 
were like those scattered erratic granite blocks which 
show what the primeval mountains of the earth were 
made oL And it was evident that these cptcs 
were treasuries of national heroic legends, myths, 
and stories which all went to prove the same thing, 
besides being an absolutely inexhaustible mine of 
information not only on the customs and manneris, 
but abo, and even more, on the spiritual life of the 
Hindu people—the ways of their thinking in reli¬ 
gion, philosophy, and ethics. 

13, Poetry in India, like the country itself and 
everything in it—its scenery, its vegetation, all its 
nature— b on an enlarged scale with regard not only 
to copiousness of fancy and exuberance of imagery 
and diction, but to the actual size of its productions, 
the bulk of words. The dramas, long indeed, do 
not so far exceed the proportions familiar to our 
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training, l^ut what shall wc say of the two cpiC 3 « 
especially the Mah^bli&rata (more than twice the 
length of the RinjAyana)^ with its 1 10^000 sAfal-i^s or 
couplets of two iincs^ each more than double the 
length of an ordinary English bbnk verse line! 
Only to compute such a mass of words is a prob¬ 
lem in arithmetic, and the result must be appalling 
to a student of even more than average working 
powers. But then these tivo gigantic repositories 
really constitute between thorn a national oncydo^ 
pedJa^ not only of heroic and mjrthic legends and 
poetical creationsp but in at least equal measure of 
the nation's philosophy, its religion, its political and 
social theories, and many more grave and profound 
matlers which, in other countries, endowed witli 3 
clearer perception of proportions and the fitness of 
things^ are not admitted into the scheme of xrhat 
should be merely works of art, for purposes of 
entertainment of an elevating and ennobling nature. 
Of these Hindu poemSr overflowing with wealth of 
every kind, but nondescript of form and absolutely 
promiscuous of contents, we can say that they take 
us through portals of tropical flow^ersaud labyrinthine 
groves of ambrosial foliage and enticing dalliance, 
into a sterner world on a higher plane, where the 
pleasure-seeking mood changes to contemplative and 
vague questioning, w'hile further stilt lixim the 
shades of the ascetic anchurite's forest home, and 
beckon the snoiv-bouiid peaks of disembodied 
thought^ in whose mrefied atmosphcTe nothing cati 
breathe save God-centred meditation and absolute 
renunciation^ 
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J 4 * Tile way h leng, a..d our knowledge uf each 
stage indicated in the ItihAsas (legendary and 
semUhbtorical, heroic poems) is supplemented by a 
mass of literature^ the profoundest and abstnisest the 
world has know'itp and which to classify alone is a 
serious work both of memory and discernment, so 
that mere catalogues of manuscripts—^their titles 
and a brief Indication of their subject-matter—are 
among the most valuable contributions to Orientalist 
libraries. What we w'ould call the scientific depart¬ 
ment is very respectably represented by a niimber 
of works on arithmetic, malhematicsp astronomyj 
and grammar, this latter having been carried by the 
Hindu scholars to a perfection of subtility and pre¬ 
cision never equalled by those of any other nation, 
ancient or modern^ Then come jurisprudence and 
social science^ e^tpounded in elaborate works whicli 
have for their te.xt booksi 1st, the Dfiarm.vSOtraS 
and the Dharma-ShAstras, a number of codes of 
various antiquity and authority, the best known of 
which is the MAkava Dharma^hastrAp or ''Insti¬ 
tute of Manu'* {already mentioned), and, 2d, the 
GriHVa-SCtraS* collections of practical rules for the 
conduct of life, domestic and religious. These man¬ 
uals, which are meant for the use of only the 
priestly class, the ErAhmaHs, are far older than the 
ShAstraSp to which they have in a measure served 
a.s foundationi Then there are the six systems of 
philosophy and metaphysiesp which cover pretty well 
the ground explored and battled over by most 
schools of the Westp from antiquity down to our own 
day; deism, pantheism, ideaibmp materialism, skep- 
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ticisnr, and even qn’iiicisin. Lastly, the PuraNAS, 
literally “Old Stories,” or, ratlier, “Tales of Eld, 
which miylit be, in a gcacral way, likened to the 
Itlhasas, with this very distinctive differerice, that 

_while these and the smaller and sometimes quite 

short epic poems called KAvyas give tis the 
ploits and adventures of human ,nnd scms-divmc 
but still mortal heroes,—the Patinas treat only of 
gods and their doings, of the creation and other kin¬ 
dred subjects, sacred if not wholly religious. In 
fact, their cycle is methodically classed under the 
following five heads: ist, the creation of the world, 
or Cosmogony; ad. its successive dissolutions and 
renovations : 3d, the genealogy, r. e., tti* origin and 
parentage of the gods and patriarchs, or Theogony, 
4th, the reigns of the great patriarchs and of 
the world: Sih. the history of the ancient, heaven- 
born dynasties of kings. The bulk total ‘>f 
collected works, which contain almost the whole d 11^ 
tinctivcly theological literature of the later develop 
ment of the Brahmaitic religion, or HINDUISM, is 
enormous. There are eighteen stwalkd “ great 
Purinas,*' making together 400,000 s/tiaiw, the long¬ 
est heading the list with SrAJOO, and the shortHt 
closing it with «0,00a Of these, some are 
translated into various European languages, wholly 
or in portions; and the contents of all are well 
known, and, on the whole, thoroughly studied. 
They vary in importance and populanty, but greatly 
surpass in both the sixteen so-called “lesser or 
“ secondary*" Purinas, the best known part of which 
is their titles, as lliey arc not common, nnd lacking 
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in intcrc^cor attraoivrness, some even being uxittcii 
La prose* 

15. Needless to enumerate the minor clasps of 
works which make up the balance of Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture : lyrical and other poems, stones in prose and 
verse—those of real interest to us being the so- 
called '* beast-stories," the source and models of all 
the fable-literature of the Aryan world,^works on 
medicine, various crafts, fine arts. etc. They arc 
generally of very late and many of actually modem 
date, except the beast-stories which, if compaiativety 
late In form, are. as to contents, as old as the race 
itself, for most of the animal types and a great many 
of their adventures belong undoubtedly to its pri. 
meval treasury, which accounts for tlieir universal 
adoption by all its branches. It is the vast and 
massive classes of literature, briefly outlined in the 
preceding paragraphs, from winch we derive our 
most important and comprehensive knowledge of 
India; hut they, too, are for the most part com¬ 
paratively late productions, embodying stages of 
culture of very different penods, times ranging 
through inorc than twenty centuries, and some 
quite modern. Now twenty centuries do not take 
us back to a very remote antiquity—at least it docs 
not seem such to our minds, trained by the la$t 
half-century of historical research to grapple with 
very different chronological prolilcin^. our horizon 
having been widened and moved further and further 
bach until our mental vision now easily reaches the 
end of a vista of jrwrt/y centuries, 

16, The first explorers of India's past already 
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felt th* jncompieteness of their efforts Ili that direc¬ 
tion* They entered on their studies with appetites 
wlietted by the few significant disclosures vouchsafed 
them by chance, and with a keen relish for further 
revelations along tlie same line, wdiieh was to take 
them to the glorious go;d already dimly visible in 
the far distance: the primeval unity of all the so- 
called Aryan nations^ in speech^ in thought, in wor¬ 
ship. They were the more prepared for arduous 
labor tJiat they could not, as tliey very well knew, 
look for assuitance to the faithful auTciliaries of the 
archxologist in other Oriental fields: the pickaxe 
and tlie shovel. The field of Indian rcstfarch, up to 
a very late period, is absolutely bare of monunicnts 
—including under that name everything tangible, 
from a temple ruin to a rock inscription and to a 
fragment of statuary or pottery. All the monuments 
the Sanskritist can turn to arc books, or more cor¬ 
rectly manuscripts, and of these the mass kept dail3‘ 
increasing till it threatened to become unmanageable. 
Yet, even w'hile almost buried under the abundance 
of valuable inatcriai, they felt that their prepress 
was slow, heavy, unsatisfactory. Still, if the polar 
beacondight^ on which they kept their gaze un¬ 
swervingly fixed, did pot come nearer* and at times 
almost seemed to recede* it never disappeared, never 
went out* Soon they began to see tlie way that led 
to it straight, at firat vaguely, then more and more 
clearly, at the same time Hiat they kit an invi?5ible 
barrier, not of their making, rise up between them 
and their soul's desire. This barrier was a purely 
mornl one—a silent opposition on the part of ^lie 
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English students' native teachers, Brthmans all of 
tJiciti, tff high social standing and great learning ac¬ 
cording to the nation’s standard. Up to a certain 
point their English pupils found in them willing and 
sympatheticguldesandheipers, Butjustassurcas 
they came to a passage that seemed to open a gate 
into the very fields where they longed to explore, 
their eager questioning was met with feigned ignor- 
ance, assumed indiffereiice, or evasive rejoinders, 
generally of the purport that these were things that 
could not interest foreigners or repay their troubie, 
seeing they had no importance save for natives. 

17, So much the Englishmen quickly made out: 
that all the subjects which they soon learned were 
to be kept closed from them, cither by passive resist- 
ante or devices to divert their attention, were the 
very ones it most imported to them to find out about, 
invariably bearing on matters of ancient religion or 
law. They also discovered that these subjects and 
all the literature treating of them were considered 
sacred and, as such, to be jealously guarded from 
the sacrilegious prj'ing of unholy strangers; further¬ 
more, that, the Brihmans as a class being specially 
entrusted with the guardianship of all things sacred 
and national, they did not wish their pupils, who 
were also their masters, to leani!i too much about 
matters the knowledge of which might enable them 
to strengthen their own power at the expense of the 
Brahmans' own, and to unravel, on occasion, the plot, 
ting and scheming of the latter, as well as expose the 
fallacy of many of their claims and assertions. The 
Veda was the name of the forbidden knowledge_ 
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literally, for tht wonJ mat/:s " kimwltdgc.'* It vras 
applied, as the English students found out, some¬ 
times to tlie sacred books of the ancient religion of 
India, and sometimes to the body of literature that 
had gathered around them in the course of time. 
Those books, four in number, were said by the 
Jlrihmans to be a direct verb.!! revelation from the 
Most High, and were soon understood by the 
scholars to be the fountain-head of India's religion 
and law botJi, All their cHorts were henceforth 
bent in this direction, but they could accomplish 
very Jittle, even when they contrived to get hold 
ofportions of the precious texts, as they met another 
and not less disheartening obstacle in the fact that 
tile language proved to be an older form of Sanskrit, 
which it was as Impossible for them to master unas¬ 
sisted as it would be for us to Understand without 
previous study the Anglo-Saxon writings of Bede or 
Alfred the Great. 

e8 , The second generation of Sanskrit workers 
fared better, because the more enlightened BrAhtnan 
Pundits began to drop some of their reserve and 
forget their apprehensions before their English 
pupils* earnestness and slnglemindedness. It Is not 
improbable that their patriotic feelings, too, may 
have been flattered, and their hopes aroused of bet¬ 
ter government at the hands of men who were 
striving so hard for knowledge of the people they 
were called on to rule. How, for instance, could 
such a man as Henry Thomas Colebrooke fail to 
command their respect and sympathy, when they 
saw him, a youth of scarcely twenty, resist the 
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t€mptatJoilii5 which beset him in tlte midst of the 
wealthy, pkasure-lovingf, and dissipated Eogibh 
ofBcial society* * and take refuge in his midnight 
studies unaffected by the aJlurements of tlie gam- 
blingdable?^ Be it as it may, when Colebrooke, 
fifteen years after his arrival in India, after compet¬ 
ing the compilation and translation of the 
/fmdii La^if begun by Sir William Jones, came out 
in the same year (1797) with a study of his own— 
£ssafs tfij Ihr Ccrtm&nirs &/ /findns^ — 

the work “showed very clearly that he had found 
excellent instructors, and had been initiated in the 
most sacred literature of tire Brahmans,'' even had 
he not explicitly testified in his writings that Brih- 
mans had proved by no means averse to instruct 
strangers, and that they did not even conceal from 
him the most sacred texts of tlie Veda/ 

19. Sir William Jones, in rounding the Bengal 
Asiatic Society, became the initiator of systematic 
and consecutive research in the newly opened qua^r>^ 
His friend and fellow-laborer, Charles Wilkins^ lived 
to be greeted In Ins native land, at the close of an 
unusually long and welhfillcd life, with the title of 

Father of Sanskrit Studies." And well earned was 
the recognition, since he often had sacrificed the 
tastes which drew him to purely scliobriy pursuits 
in his chosen ficldp in order to devote himself to the 
drudgery without which the establishment of the 
Society must have remained barren of practical 

i loiters, 

• Mu Mfillcr, /ristff a Cmnaa vw], yjt 

{New Yodt hItUoi^, Scrihiier, Armslnm^, \ 1676^ 
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rc^uks. It uas he who organized the first Sanskrit 
printing office, with absolutely trw material in the 
shape of native printers and other workmeni who 
had to be, each indivtdnally, shown the very buIm: of 
their crafL And not only that, but the type had to be 
designed and cast, so that Wilkms, m his own single 
person I was by tums^ or all at one time, draughts¬ 
man, founder^ compositor, type-setter, printer, and 
proof-readen Yet thesr^ tw'o men, great as w'ere theif 
merits, are regarded now, in the light of a century of 
marvellously successful work, rather as the precursors 
and prophets of a science of which Colcbrooke is 
acknowledged the true messiah. For, if his prede* 
ccssors opened, so to speak, the garden of Sanskrit 
he it was who began that determined 
digging down amidst the roota and through the 
subsail and stratified layers of words and facts which 
at length brought dowm the searchers to the very 
hard pan of positive knowledge. Religloni law, 
social institutions (especially that of caste), native 
sectSt grammar, astronomy, arithmetic, and sciences 
generally, as known to the tfindus—in each of these 
provinces he showed the w^ay and started the ivoric 
mapped out for those who were to succeed him fay 
some standard pieces of research, which, for skill and 
depth of treatment, have never been outdone, even 
if many of the positions he took up on the high-water 
line of the knowledge of his time, were naturally 
sTvamped by the advancing tide of science. 

2 a No province of Oriental research is as rich at 
the Sanskrit field, both in materials and in illuttrious 
workers. Their name is legion ; the mass of their 
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scliolarly acivicvements, as piled on shelf upon shelf, 
in rows of more or less ponderous volumes, or scat¬ 
tered in loose essays and studies through numberless 
special periodicals in every European language, is 
such as to appal not only those that aspire to follow 
In their footsteps as original searchers, but even, if 
not still more, those who elect the more modest por¬ 
tion of popularising their works, u e., of making the 
world at large interested in and familiar w ith their 
aims, their methods, and the results attained so far, 
and who, in order to do this successfully and reliably, 
must master the greater portion of what has been 
done, keeping well up to date, as thb is work that 
never pauses, and each day may bring forth a dis¬ 
covery or a point of view more important than the 
last. To give the names of even the most illustrious 
of this admirable host were a hopeless attempt, be¬ 
sides that mure names are always unprofitable. Many 
will turn up of themselves in the following pages, in 
connection with their work, and the bibliographical 
list appended to this volume, as to the preceding 
ones, will, it is hoped, in a great measure, supply the 
want of information on this subject. 



CHAl’TER IV, 

TK£ VEDAS. 

1, With the vague and sweeping approximative- 
ness with wliich wc are wont to lump our knowledge 
or imaginings of all such things as are removed very 
far away from us in space or time, or both, we rather 
incline to think of “ India " as one country, one na¬ 
tion. How ludicrously wide of the mark such a fan<y 
is, has already been shown, and will appear repeat¬ 
edly as wc advance. Yet it is in so far excusable, 
that to the European mind, India is identified with 
one race—the Aryan ; that her history is to us that 
of this race's vicissitudes on the Himalayan con¬ 
tinent, on which it has been supreme so tong, mate¬ 
rially and spiritually] that the history of Indian 
thought and speech is pre-eminently that of the 
Aryan mind.—until even now, when races have be¬ 
come so inextricably mixed that there are no longer 
any Aryan peoples, but only Aryan languages and. 
perhaps, traits of intellect and character, we turn to 
India as one of the fountain-heads of Aryan hie. 

2. Not /Ac fountain-head. For we know beyond 
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the need of demoii!^tratEou that Ar)*as descended 
into India after loiif; pcricxJs bolli uf statioimr)^ life 
and inigratbns, in the course of wliTch they traversed 
the immensities of Central Ask: wc ftirtlier know 
almost to a certainly tliat these Aryas were a dissev¬ 
ered bmnch from a far greater and more numerous 
nation^ to which we have given the name of iNDO- 
Eranjaks, an<l which ever>'thing—^especially the 
evidence of language and religion—shows to have 
lived undivided down to a comparatively late peric^d, 
while and after other swarms had floAvn, in other di¬ 
rections, aivay from that primeval Aryan mother- 
hivci which, like all beginnings^ must remain forever 
wrapped in mysterj^ though we can partly surmise 
what its language must have been like—the root uf 
our fleJiional culture4ongues^ and Its myths,—the 
primary conceptions of nature in the working of her 
divinked forces/ We also have good reason to 
suspect that diversity of feeling in religious matters^ 
deepening in time to a schism^ may not have been 
foreign to the separation/ 

3^ When Zarathushtra embodied this revulsion of 
feeling, w^hich had attuned his people's minds to 
loftier teachings^ in his great religious reform, and 
gave forth that profession of faith which once forever 
stamped them with the stem earnestness, the some¬ 
what sadly serious spirituality which was to distin¬ 
guish them from all ancient nations/—the separation 


^ Sm Starjr t/ arid pp, 

^ /A., pp* gS-ico. 

■ lA.t p]>. 1M-In4. 
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must liavu betn an accomptislicd fad, pL^rhaps for 
some time alrtady. It is then that wc can imagine 
the first Aryan dctaclimeitt—soon to be followed at 
intervals by others—cmergliig, still atrc-struck and 
bewildered, with a sense upon them as of a wonder¬ 
ful escape, from the sinuous and beetling mountain 
passes through which they had followed at a venture 
the bounding, tumbling Indus where, with a sharp 
southward bend, the dver for which a continent is 
named, digs and breaks its rocky bed out of gloom 
and wildness, into a region of sunlight and peaceful 
plains. 

4, It was the Pekj^H. A land of many rivers 
and broad valleys of mountains grading down into 
hills, wooded, forest-clad, of moderate clime and 
ever-bearing soil. It had everything to invite set¬ 
tlers—and to keep them a lo«g, long time, even to 
isolation. For a glance at the map will show that 
this garden in the shape of a comer or triangle, while 
fenced from the outer world on two sides by a well- 
nigh impassable barrier, is on the third side separated 
from its own continent by a wide belt of desert ■ and 
its wonderful system of rivers is entirely its own ; 
their course,—with the exception of the giant, Indus, 
—begins and ends within its Hmits. Five bountiful 
streams descend from various points of extreme 
Western Himalaya, their courses converging, uniting 
by twos, now here, now there, until their waters 
blend into one short but wide, deep, and rapid 
river which has always borne the collective name 
PANTCifANADA, " The Five Rivers”—a name which 
was transferred, unaltered, to the land itself, and of 
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wliich " Pcnjab " is ihe Persian form/ The Indus, 
thcD^Uik, has been gathering volume and swiftness 
all by Elself, without any contributions from affluents, 
of which it receives only a few inconsiderable ones 
in the upper portion of its course befon; it emerges 
into the open land. St advances, solitary, majestic, 
to where the Pantchanida brings it the united trib¬ 
ute of “ The Five," and then rolls down towards tlie 
sea, such a mighty, often storm-tossed, mass of waters, 
that the early poets habitually described it by that 
very name.— &?WMrf™-vvhich they used for the 
accumulation of atmospheric moisture in the shape 
of rain-clouds—the celestial ocean—and winch was 
given later to the sea itself when the Aryas from the 
Penjib, probably by navigation down the Indus, 

reached at last the Indian Ocean. 

5. There is a name under which the land we 
know as PenjAb was even more wlddy designated 
both in the early or Vedk. and the later, so^alled 
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Classic periods: it is Sapta StwpHAVAn, —the 
Seven Rivers.'" TJiis h the Hapta-Hendu of liic 
ErmiiaTis — the land mentioned in the fnimous geo^ 
grapliicH] chapter of the Avesta among the earliest 
creations of Ahura-Mazda^and iit the rockJnscription 
on the tomb of Dareios I. in the list of the Persian 
Empire's tributary provinces. It is, indeed, a far 
more correctly descriptive narnCp as it takes due 
Count of the Indus.—the SiNDH of Indian antiquity * 
—and includes a seventh river, of high and even 
sacred Icgcndaty fame, the SakasvatI, which may 
be dc^jcribed as the eastern boundary of this first 
Aryan dominion in India, since it skirts the edge of 
the Indian desert already mentioned. That river 
has. m the course of ages, undergone some rather 
peculiar cbangcfi. It springs from the western slopes 
of the slight watershed which divides the river- 
system of the Pen jib and the Indian Ocean from 
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that of Eastern Hindustani and tht: Gulf of Bengal, 
and used to accomplish its travels in the customary 
manner, and end them in the Indus, as indicated on 
the map by the punctured line which designates Sts 
original course. But tlie Sarasvntl docs not seem 
to have had the vigor of its sistcr-rivers. I'erhaps 
from scantneSs of water at the start, or from the 
spongy nature of the soil which, being dry and 
sandy, absorbed too much of its volume—be if as it 
may, its waters gave out, and at some time it stopped 
midway and got lost in the sands of the desert. 
This must have happened already at a very early 
period, for quite ancient manuscripts mentioned the 
place as a landmark, observing that such or sucli a 
locality is distant so or so many days' march from 
where the Sarasvat! disappears into the gtound, 
Wl)3t is left of it is now known, in its upper course, 
as the SaRSUtI, and. lower down, it changes its 
name to GHAROHar. At the present time it has no 
importance save that which it derives from old poetic 
and legendary associations and from having been 
one of the original " Seven Rivcis ” that graced and 
nourished the first Aryan settlements in the land— 
“ the Seven Sisters," or " the Seven Mothers,” as the 
ancient bards often gratefully and prettily addressed 
them in their songs. 

6 , A people's life and pursuits were mapped out 
for it in such a country: agriculture and cattle, 
breeding—the cornfield and tlie pasture, the bam 
and the dairy, together with the few simple auxiliary 
crafts which make primitive farming self-sufficing— 
pottery, carpentering, hide-tanning, spinning, and 
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weaving,—these were the departments which claimed 
nearly the whole attention of the Aryan settlers* the 
joint and divided labor of tlicir men and women. 
It would have been strange if the many svidg and 
deep rivers had not encoumgt.'d boat-building, even 
ship-building and navigation; so that, while the gen¬ 
eral formation of the land* divided by intersecting 
mountain spurs into countless valleys* favored the 
establishment of separdte and independent tribes, 
the many easy ways of comniunieatjbn fostered 
neighborly intercourse* and laid the beginning?} of 
commerce. Tlicse almost ideal conditions for a 
nation's development* moreover, though full of the 
promise of great prosperity^ did not in the least di^ 
pose it to indolence or effeminacy. For* generous 
as was the soil, it repaid labor* but would not, like 
many tropical zonea and isles, support the human 
race in idleness; baJmy as w'as the climate part 
of the year, it was not enervating, and winter, 
snow-cUdj was a yearly visitant. Then there were 
wild animals, especially wolves and bears* to be kept 
at bay. Last but not least, cm pie scope was afforded 
these first Ar>'as of India for the development of 
manly and even warlike qualities by their position 
in a land which they had occupied and held in 
defiance of a brave and numerous native population 
^vho kept up armed resistance probably for centuries, 
and receded or submitted only step by step. Kot 
for several hundred years did this conquerifig colons 
sat ion I pushing slowly eastward* cross the watershed 
and enter the valley of the Ganges, 

7. The natives^ whom the Aiyas for a Jong time 
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gathered under the general Old-Ary an designation of 
Dasyu,' belonged to a blackp or at least a very dark 
race, and everything about them, from their color 
and flat noses^ to their barbarous customsp such 93 
eating raw or barely cooked meat^ and their Shaman- 
jstie goblin-worship/ was intensely repulsive to the 
handsome, gentler mannered and, to a certain degree, 
religiously refined and lolly-minded Aryas, who 
strenuously kept away from them and were especially 
intent on avoiding the moral contamination of asso¬ 
ciation with them precisely in matters of religioil 
and of worship. There is every reason to believe 
that this spirit of fastidious exclusiveness was the 
occasion of tlielr collecting and ordering into one 
body the hymns and sacred songs embodying the 
religion they brought with them, and which probably 
had not yet at that early period assumed the 
finished poetic form under which it has at last 
descended to us. This work was accomplished by 
a number of specially gifted meup poets and priests 
both, the Rzsiees of India's oldest and sacred liters^ 
turc^ at more or less long intervab and at different 
penods, ranging over certainly the whole of five 
hundred years, probably much more^ The result is 
the collection known as theRiG-VEDAp—“the Veda 
of praise or of hymn3,*'~or, to give the lull title ! 
the RtG-VeDA^AMIUTA. ____ 

* bicvplr ** peopte*,*^ '“ tribes'* ; d rianiikg wluch ibc 

wwd, Einil^r the iBnitilUi lonp DAllve, fcAiiiuAll tEipougli the .VvolA 
and tbe Akbsinafi^a liuaipctaiia, vEdlc in it saoa updcrwcfit 

|*«ca]ur change*, m will be seen. 

*Sbb Siiffy a/ p. iSdw antJ lb« danptef “'TtiJ»nian 
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8. 'fhe word means “collection." Jt is 

here used to denote the collection of original Mak- 
TRAS (hymns, sacred texts),' J028 in number, which 
compose the Rig-Veda, free of all additions in the 
way of explanations, commentaries, and the like. 
This is, without the shadow of a doubt, the eldest 
book ef the Arja>i family of nations^ —in contents if 
not in actual tangible shape, for writing did not 
come into use for centuries after even the latest of 
the Rig-hymns had finally assumed the poetical 
garb in which they have come down to us, and 
which cannot have been later than i(xx> B.C., while 
it was probably much earlier. And when close 
study of the hymns has given us the training 
necessary to discern, from intrinsic evidence of 
language and matter, the oldest portions even of 
this stupendous collection,—most probably about 
ISOOB.C, and rather earlier than later,—we arc forced 
to the admission (for which, however, we arc not un¬ 
prepared, having already had glimpses, beyond the 
Indo-Eranian period, of a primeval or Proto-Aryan 
era)* that many, both of the w^jrds and the con¬ 
ceptions that confront us there, already mark a 
secondary stage of development and are the result 
of historical growth. 

9. The earliest religious life of the Penjib Arya 
and its outer forms, as they can still faintly be traced 
here and there through the later complications of 

’ An Did lDdi>Etaiiiu void, fuatli&r lo ns qndtr th« Ermnks 
fomt from tiu Areitt. (See JIMia, op. 

30, 86.) 

' Sm StiTj 0/ Mtdia, nlc.. p. 37^ 





the Rig-Vedap arebeauiifutly simple—almost entirely 
family The head of the houiichold h also 

iUspiritual representative and leader; he lights the 
flame of the daily sacrifice^ which he feeds with the 
simple offering of melted butter and cakes^ singing 
the appropriate hymns. But this latter feature 
already contained the germ of a much more artificial 
state of things* What mrr appropriate hymns? 
The selection implies a form, a ritual. The 1028 
songs arc divided into ten separate books or collec¬ 
tions fmandahsj some of them subdivided into 
smaller groups, the authorship {more probably com¬ 
pilation) of each being ascKbcd to some particularly 
renowned saintly poct-pnest—Rishi—of olden times. 
The historical authenticity of these names is of course 
more than doubtful^ as they became^ in the course 
of time^ encrusted with such a growth of myth and 
legend as to leave almost no loophole for anyching 
like sobeTp. reasonable conjecture* On the wholcp 
it may be assumed, with no small degree of prob¬ 
ability^ that behind these names would be found 
not only individuals, but also whole families in sue* 
cessivo generations* in which both priesthood and 
poetic gifts were hereditary. It is these families who 
will have made the selections and gradually estab¬ 
lished the more and more systematised forms of 
worship which, by the time the Aryan conquest 
and colonization had^ in their steady eastward pro- 
gresSj reached the valleys of the Upper Gangi and 
Vamun 4 , had expanded into the most elaborate and 
intricate ritual and sacriflcial ceremonial the world 
has ever known^ in the band^ of an exclusive and 
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privileged priesthood, who, under their final name 
of Br.^F{)[ans, had in the interval growii into that 
all-powcrfuI caste, which, for nearly thirty centuries, 
has held India prostrate—the most perfect theocracy 
of any land or age, possibly rivalled only by the 
Egyptian. 


JO. Where there Is a liturgy, there needs must be 
prayer-books. Such was the origin and such the 
use of two other samhitds or collections included 
among the sacred books under the titles of Yajur- 
Veda and SAm a-Veda. Both consist of hymns and 
fragments of hymns {mantras^ »texts'') taken out of 
the Rig, and arranged in a certain order so a$ to 
^company each action and incident of any given 
religious se^ice, and especially sacrifices—these lat 
t^r^in particular having become so numerous and 
varied as to require the ministrations of a great 
many priests,—on solemn occasions as many as seven¬ 
teen,—of unequal rank and having entirely different, 
very strictly prescribed and limited duties. Some 
are to mutter their mantras^ some to recite them 
rapidly and moderately loud, othcia to intone, and 
others again to sing them. The maatras of the 
Siman, which can be traced to the Rig with a very 
^ exceptions—78 out of 1549—are all to be chanted. 
Those of the Yajur mostly come from the same 
source, but are interspersed with passages in prose, 
containing explanations and directions for the guid. 
ance of the priests who make use of this liturgical 
m anual.' T hey are grouped in two uneven halves 


' ThiM tipUnatorr tnUcipolMliqM art ihnogltt tQ b« Uw ATrIrtI 
•nmn® spedmer^ of „ luOu-Euiapt*,, pi^enwritint 
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or parts—the " Black Yaju " (TaittirIva SaMHItA) 
and the “ White Yaju(VA jasankva SamiutA)— 
an arrangement insu^eicntly accounted for by a 
very grotesque legend. 

II. For a long time these three Sam/nids^tht 
Rigt the Yaju, and the S^man—the bulk of them in 
reality reducible to only one, the Rig,"—^formed the 
entire body of sacred lore, under the collective title 
of Tkaividva, /. f ., “the threefold Veda,*' or'^he 
threefold knowledge*" It was only at a consider, 
ably later period, for which no precise date can be 
suggested* that a fourth one was Incorporated in 
the sacred canon—the AthaRVa-Veda. It may 
therefore^ in one be called a comparatively 

modem addition. Yet in another it may probably 
Jay claim^ at least in part, to a higher antiquity than 
even the Rig-hymns. Nothing could well be 
Imagined more different in contents and more oppo¬ 
site In spirit than these two sam/iifds. That of tiie 
Atharvan contains a comparatively small number of 
wfHHfms from the Rig, and those only from the por¬ 
tions unanimously recognized as the latest, W'hile 
the bulk of the collection along with some original 
hymns of the same kind and, in many cases, of great 
poetic beauty» consists chiefly of Incantalionsi, spells^ 
exorcisms. We have here, as though in opposition 
to the bnghtp cheerful pantheon of beneficent deities^ 
so trustingly and gratefully addressed by the Rishis 
of the Rig, a w*eird^ repulsive world of darkly scowl¬ 
ing demons, inspiring abject fear, such as never 


* TKfl y^jiajA'cdiLconuliii oHsirmJ mfliter, whidi ItuWfD 
fnond IQ be not later iKaif tlic R:^. 
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sprang from Aryan fancy. Wc find ourselves in the 
midst of a goblin.worship, the exact counterpart of 
that with which wc became familiar in Turanian 
Chaldea.' Every evil thing in nature, from a drought 
to a fever or bad qualities of the human heart, is per¬ 
sonified and made the object of terror-stricken pro¬ 
pitiation, or of attempts at circumvention through 
witchcraft, or the instrument of harm to others 
through the same compelling force. Here as there, 
worship takes the form of conjuring, not prayer; 
its ministers are sorcerers, not priests. The conclu¬ 
sion almost forces itself on us, that this collection 
represents the religion of the native races, who, 
through a compromise dictated by policy after a long 
period of struggle, ending iti submission, obtained 
for it partial recognition from the conquering and 
every way superior race- It is easy to see how the 
latter, while condescending to incorporate the long 
abhorred ritual into their own canonical books, prob- 
ably at first in some subordinate capacity, would, so 
to speak, sanctify or purify it, by supplementing it 
with some new hymns of their ow'n, addressed to the 
same deities as those of the Rig and breathing the 
same spirit.* If, as is more than probable, this is the 
history of the fourth Veda, the manner of its creation 
justifies the seemingly paradoxical assertion that it is 

■See Sbrf Chuldia, diapCcr iij.. ” Tuimiikn ( h>lJl-, » 

cvpcciBlIj pp. 

> We heve seen soiDctluDeor the kind in Itie fednn al the eld 
ShuMoiim cf Tnianun Outdei wilh ibe cuifaler of the 

Semitic pricMlx nilem. ectimlcd most probehly hf a limlUr poJier 
of etmcni«iQa.-S«e e/ C^Uta. pp «pe<idlp 

pp. S3S-»37* 
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at price the modem of the four, and,[n portidnSp 
more ancient than even the oldest parts of the Ri^- 
Veda. As a h is a marLifeslly late produc¬ 

tion, since it bears evidence of having been in use in 
the valleys of the Gang 4 and the Yamuna, but the 
portions which embody an originally non-Ary an 
religion are evidently anterior to Aryan occu[iatjon. 

12. It would he a mistake to suppose that the 
fitiiftfras of the Yajur and the Siinan are reproduced 
freun the Rig-Veda with absolutely literal accuracy. 
Indeed this is far from being the case, and although 
there never is any difficulty in identifying the texts^ 
a careful collation of them shows manyi at times 
quite considerable, discrepancies. This fact is very 
easily accounted for^ The oldest known manu^ripts 
of the Rig-Veda do not date back much earlier than 
i^QO A.D. Yetp two thousand years before tliatp 
about Goo D.C., the study of it, exclusively pursued 
in several theological! schools^ by the simple but 
arduous process of mcinorizingt so accurate and 
minute tliat^ with a view to establish the text and 
prevent interpolations, eveiy^ verse, word, and syllable 
had been counted^ From treatises written at that 
period we kam that the number of the words is 
153,826, that of the syllables 432,000, while that of 
the verses is differently computed and varies from 
10402 to 10,622. Now it is quite possiblct a_s every^ 
one may find out by trying on a passage of cither 
prose or verse, to alter a quotation, without materi¬ 
ally injuring tJie sense, by changing some of ll^e 
words and substituting others of the same length, so 
that the ear will detect 00 difference. Indeed this 
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often happens when quotations are made from 
memory. How easily would such corruptions occur 
where there was no written standard of the canonical 
text to check and correct them! The wonder—a 
great, standing wonder—is that the text was pre¬ 
served so unimpaired, on the whole and in detail. 
But where deviations did occur, of course each par. 
ticular school would not admit them, but stood by 
its own text as being the only pure one, and thus it 
came to pass that w'e have several versions of the 
Rig-Veda slightly differing in details, Furth^Tmore, 
when the Rig mantras w'cre arranged in liturgical 
order as prayer-books or sacrificial manuals for the 
priests, the compilers might slightly adapt them to 
this or that action of the ritual, and all these causes 
more than account for the divergences in the 
samkitds of the Yajur-Veda and the Sama-Veda. 

13. To be studied with such exceeding care, to 
have its every syllable numbered and treasured as 
so many crumbs of gold, a book must needs be, not 
only sacred, but old. The fear of losing some of the 
spiritual wealth is closely followed by that of losing 
the full appreciation of it—of ceasing to underetand 

it. Then begins the period of commentaries. Everj'. 

thing has to be explained. The language has be¬ 
come antiquated. The poetic metres—very rich and 
varied in the Rig-Veda—are out of use. and must 
be studied laboriously as we study those of our dead 
languages. Allusions to once familiar things are no 
longer understood. Myths are lost track of; their 
true meaning is forgot. Names that once were house- 
hold words and told their own tale, have become 
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empty guilds. In short, times have changed and 
the thread is broken. On the other hand, these new 
times must be anchored on to the old. All these 
new things—new notions, new customs, new laws, 
new rites, new social conditions—^must be accounted 
for, justilied, consecrated by the old, now almost 
unintelligible, for these arc the sole, universally 
acknowledged, holy fountain-head of the entire nap 
tional life—^social and spiritual. It will be easily seen 
what a feat of intellectual gymnastics such a task 
must have been, nor will it be wondered at that there 
was enough of it to keep several generations of 
priestly specialists occupied. The beginning was 
made with the prose passages intermixed with t!ie 
mantras of the Yajur-Veda, and which converted 
that compilation into a manual for uses that had not 
been contemplated by the old Rtshis, but had gradu« 
ally grown out of sundiy slender roots which twined 
their nearly invisible threads below the bare surface 
of the ancient simple worship. 

14- Such was the origin and purport of the numcr. 
ous theological works W'hicli, under the name of 
BrAhmaxaS (composed by Brihmans and for the 
use of Brill mans), formed the staple literature of the 
Aryan Hindus through several centuries, belonging 
as distinctively to the second stage of their estab¬ 
lishment in the northern half of the Himilayan 
continent, that gravitating around the Upper Gangi 
and Vamuni, as the early portions of the Rig-Veda 
belonged to thr first stage, with the Sindh for the 
main artery ot their material life. In this way the 
BrAhmanas mark the transition from Vedic culture 
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to tive later Brabmafiic social order and modes of 
thou^lU—indeed help ty bring on tliat transit ion, 
some evidently belonging to the beginning, othcrii to 
the end of that intercalary period, 

[5. As was but naturai, tliis work gave rise to 
numerous thcologicat scJioois, oacii of which jcaiously 
guarded and handed down its own version of this or 
that HrULhmano, just as was the case with the Vedas 
themsej ves. Tit is of course material iy increases the 
difficulties that boot our students, cspeciaily when 
one remembers that each of the four Vedas had 
several Brahman as attached to it. Many are lost, 
or not yet found, but it is doubtful whether they 
would add much vaiuabic knowiedge to that im¬ 
parted by those whitli are open to our inspection, 
the survivors naturally being the moat important 
and popular works. Perhaps the most interesting 
portion of each Brihmana is the appendix with 
which each is supplied, under the title of Aranyaka 
—“ belonging to the forest for the use of such 
Brhlimans as had retired from the woriif into'forest 
hermitages, to spend there a few quiet years, or the 
latter end of their i ives. Four Aranyakas arc kn own 

to US* 

f 6 . As already remarked elsewhere, all reiigiona 
that iiave sacred books, and, in consequence, an im- 
mutable canon of law and belief, claim for them a 
superhuman origin.’ They are to be accepted, obeyed 
believed in, as being supernaturally dictated or rt 
vealcd to their human authors by the Deity, Ti,^ 
body of Scriptures which the Hindus gatli^ under 

* See SfTfy m/ etc., pp, J ^ - 
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this head is untisuaLly as it comprises not only 
the maftfms of the Vedas but the whole of the Brah¬ 
man aSp including the philosophical UpaN i shads. 
They call it ShrUTI^ what was heard/' in Dp|TositEon 
to SMRTTt or what was remembered,*'—only remem¬ 
bered p and therefore Liable to etror, to be resjSectcd 
as invested with a sort of secondary sacred ness, but 
not necessarily and implicitly believed, as a matter 
of salvation. All the law books, Includiti}^ the gfeat 
code of ManUr are Smri/i, so are the'Itihdsas {sec 
p. 94)^ the PiirAuas (95)p and another important class, 
of which anon. It would seem to the unbiassed 
mind as though the Rig-Vcda alonoj being the 
Corner-stone and fountain-head of India’s entire 
spiritual life^ .would be entitled to be enshrined irt it 
as SAm/i — revealed, repeated from *-what was 
heard “ by the Rishis who were the chosen vessels 
and instruments of the divine message to men. 
This would be logical, but would not have suited 
the Brahmans at all. This most ambitious and 
crafty of all priesthoods made such exorbitant^ 
nay monstrous demands on the credulity, dncil- 
ity, and liberality of the people over w'hieh they 
claimed —though they may never have quite estab^ 
lished — absolute power, both spirittial and temporal^ 
that not even such a contemplative, indolent, physi¬ 
cally enervated race as the once rigorous Ary as 
were changed into by a long sojourn amid the 
relaxing, debilitating influences of ^mi-tropical 
Eastern Hindust^, would have submitted to them 
tamely and unresLatingly, had they not become 
imbued with the conviction that they were obeying 
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the will of Heaven. Now all these things that the 
Brdhmans claimed for themselves were not jn the 
Rifi-Veda,—to begin with the claim to revelation 
itself, which the old poets did ttst put forth for their 
hjrmns, of which, indeed, they emphatically speak as 
their own creation, boasting that they made this or 
that new song, " as the carpenter fashions a wagon.*' 
It had all to be spun out of embryonic hints con. 
tained in scattered texts, meanings made out, twisted, 
and made to fit where needed. The text wJ 
nothing, the interpretation was everything. This 
was supplied by the Brahman as, and so it came to 
pass that a huge body of literature—larger than we 
even yet can realise, since many Brdhmanaa have 
been lost or not yet found—by a host of authors, of 
a score of different theological schools, and ranging 
over between five and eight hundred years, w^ 
enveioped in one shroud of mystery and sacredness 
andlabencdSHRUTl,"Reveakd." Ofcoursesuch 
a high-handed proceeding could not but give rise to 
contradictions and glaring inconsistencies, Tims, 
the Br^hmanas are continually rtfciTed to by the 
names of their authors or at least schools, and 
spoken of as -‘old " or " new," which is downright 
heresy, as Ukruti can, properly speaking, be neither 
old nor new, having pre^existed, unaltered, through 
all eternity. But theological casuistry wil] thread 
its way out of worse difficulties. 

17. Smriti^ which might be comprehensively 
paraphrased by venerable tradition "embraces a 
vast range of subjects and of time, as we have seen. 
But there is one set of literary productions of this 
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extensive elass which specially belongs to the Viidas, 
and supplements the Krihmanas and Upanisiiads. 
They are manuals on certain principal subject-mat¬ 
ters connected with and partly contained in them 
ajid which go to the making of the perfect Vedic 
lore required of every Hr^^man. These subject- 
matters are six in number, and, by their nature, 
show the kind and minuteness of the study to which 
the Veda—especially the Rig-Veda of course —has 
been subjected from very early times. They come 
under the following heads: 

1. Phonetics (pronunciation and accentuation),— 

SikskA. 

2. Metre— Chhandas, 

3. Grammar—V yAK ARANA. 

4. Explanation of words (etymology, homonyms, 
and the like)—N irUKta. 

$, Astronomy—JvoTlSHA. 

6. Ceremonial—K alpa, 

An exhaustive knowledge of these six things 
is considered so essential to a full understanding of 
the Veda and the proper idea of the infinitely com¬ 
plicated forms of worship evolved out of the Kig, 
that they are said to belong to it organically as 
members to a body, and are very realistically called 
VedAngaS, " limbs of the Veda," as necessary to its 
articulate perfection, 

iB. It follows from this that, in speaking of the 
six Vedftngas " we do not mean six distinct books or 
treatises, as is sometimes superfidally concluded, but 
six subject-matters which are contained in the Veda 
as part of its substance and which are to be abstracted 
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thiM'eout and developed for purposes of study. We 
continually apply a similar process to Homer, or to 
Shakespeare. Wc might just as well speak of 
Homeric accentuation, Homeric tnetrcj Homeric 
grammar, Homeric mylhologj*, Homeric astronomy, 
Homeric worship, and say that thc'sc six subjects or 
studies arc 'Uhe pillars of Homeric scholarship." 
It further follows that, if there were six Vedingas, 
the numbers of works or manuals treating of them 
could multiply indefinitely—which b just what did 
happen. One feature, however, was common to all 
these works; as they were only meant to specialize 
and epitomize knowledge which for the most part 
was already scattered, in a loose and desultory form, 
through the Brdhmanas, they were compiled in 
short paragraphs or aphorisms Compact and con¬ 
cise—a son of telegraphic memorandum style,_ 

in which brevity often degenerates into obscurity 
and at times into an almost unintelligible jargon, 
that provides enough hard nuts to crack for a few 
more generations of special students. These collec¬ 
tions are called S&ThAS, literally “ strung together," 
or rather " sewn together," from the root sip or 
" to sew/“ ^ 

19. The Hindu scholars must have found thb 
epitomic hand-book style particularly convenient 
and helpful to the memory, for they applied it to 
many other than specially Vedic subjects; law, phi¬ 
losophy, medicine, crafts. These subjects belonging 
to the " remembered " or “traditi onal" half of classi- 

’ Lb. sai«. f®pri*cd“^dirirr«;r^ 
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cal literature, Siariti, the SAtras that treat of them 
arc designated as Smakta-^Otrss, to distinguish 
them from those that treat of matters ccmnectcd 
with “ revelation,” or “ what was heard."' Sitruti, 
and which go by the general name of SitttAttTA- 
SDtras. Of these, as of llrdhmanas, there arc several 
sets annexed to each Veda, and they embrace a large 
variety of subjects, minute subdivisions of the gen¬ 
eral matter classed under the headings of the VcdAii- 
gas. till we actually hnd a set of Sdtras on the art of 
adapting the words of the sacred hymns to music. 
It may be confidently asserted that India is the only 
country in the world where gram mar, prosody, versi¬ 
fication, are a portion of the nation's saertd litera¬ 
ture. and indeed partly of its revealed scriptures, 
since the built of the niatciiai worked over by the 
Sdtm-compilers in their peculiar style, is really found 
in the lliilimanas and, in one case, in the Veda 
itself—meaning the prose portions of the Yajur- 
Veda. However incongruous and almost grotesque 
this may appear at the first glance, if unexplained, 
it becomes quite logically intelligible when the 
connection- is made plain and pursued from the 
start. 

20 . The sacredness attaching to these branches of 

* It ti ^a{ie uAiDii ilvt nevftiliaii »hou)il be cencciied of at cnip. 
ini' ihrou^ ll» kac of hcann^ in nn lo mad!* witcrior io 
^ritiEL^, KOd CYfln \Mlcr, when, f lefenbly nnd thccnlfrt 

mertd Iktmtnre wi>i Htmipillcd hf lo aimnoiy, being rt- 

ceiTed ofiJljf frewn ihe tndier't lijb, Vci, curiously enough. p*rii of 
SkrMii sre imully E^Hken of as sf<^rt. Thiu a cemio Riili! k tmid lo 
hove -riV4 eertuo hycLEis of Ui« Rtg^Vedt wbkh opfne aOwa 

Uoder bis ntsam^ 
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Study, usually considered as emphatically a part of the 
layman's education, accounts for the extraordinary 
pains and care early bestowed on them, and which 
culminated in the most elaborate, profound, subtle, 
and finished investigations of language ever achieved 
by any people. It will be noticed that such questions 
make up four out of the six Ved4ngas: Phonetics, 
Metre (or versification and prosody). Etymology 
(comprising homonyms and synonyms), and Gram* 
mar proper. In the intricate system of sacrificial 
rites, based on forms pure and simple, into which the 
once beautiful V^ic worship quickly and surely do 
generated, one misplaced accent, one mis*prenounced 
word, one f.ilsely given quantity, was supposed not 
only to destroy the beneficial virtue of a sacrifice, but 
actually to turn It against the sacriiicer. Vet how easy 
to commit such a slip when using only halt mtelligible 
words and forms in a language which, from being at 
all times a more or Jess artificial, literary idiom, was 
fast coming to be a dead onef What wonder then 
if nice points, of grammar and prosody became of 
vital importance, and exercised for centuries the 
choicest faculties, the unremitting efforts of the 
national intellect; if each theological school fiercely 
vindicated and dung to its own version of a pas. 
sage^nay. its own pronunciation, its own accentua* 
tion of this or that whrd, producing a long and 
v^ied series of scientifically elaborated treatises 
fbQtras), the larger number of which, judging from 
quotations in those that were preserved, have evi 
dently been lost, only the best having survived the 
natural selection of unwritten literature, the produc. 
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tions of which must stand or fall exclusively on their 
own merits. 

3 J. We have now arrived at the cod of a survey, 
not incomplete, if necessariiy brief, of what can, in 
the stricter sense, be called Vcdic Literature. In 
a wider sense, aU the literature of India may, theo¬ 
retically, be said to come under that head, since 
the Veda—the Rig-Veda in the last instance—per¬ 
vades and dominates her spiritual life, even as her 
own Himalaya sways and regulates the conditions of 
her material existence. But the special and distinc¬ 
tive Vedic literature is that which follows directly 
from the Veda and revolves around it. treating only 
of such matters as it either contains or suggestSi It 
naturally falls into three very obvious main divisions: 
i, the Mantra period — the period of collecting the 
songs with no special object beyond that of preserv¬ 
ing them; 2, the Brihmana period—the period of 
commentary and a certain amount of exegesis, with 
the patent object of establishing the supremacy of 
the Br&hman caste; 3, the Sutra period—the period 
of concise special treatises for practical use at school 
and sacrifice. Chronologically, these periods do not 
strictly succeed one another, any more than the so- 
called culture ages—of stone, of brass, of iron — but 
overlap both ways over and over. Thus, if the 
second period corresponds to a well-defined stage of 
the Aiyas* conquest of India^that of their advance 
eastward and tiieir establishment in the valleys of 
the GangA and Yamuni—the third may be said to 
straggle down actually into modem times, since 
the monumental commentary on the Rig-Veda. 
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the Brihmajis" standard authority^ was written by 
SAVANA as late as the fourteenth centuiy of opr 
cra.^ 

■ FANisrs no Eheugh k mucb cuijer 

work (4111 ccnli. n( 1 )|«€t to ihK Vedingn^ 

can hardly he dassed under djictly V<edic 1 lEeraturt^ fvr the language 
which he fouEid and dusseted with an acumen and. Ihorwilghttcaa nn- 
rivallnl cTcn by Orcck giammiLrians, la ikiC that ol the Veda at all, 
and Yedic forma of speech aic aludkcd bj him aa cunCMta phitoLogiol 
teiioi. 





CHAPTER V. 

THE RIO-VEDA; THK OLDER GODB. 

t. When we prep^c to investigate one of the 
world's great religionSp and before we enter on an 
analytical study of details,; we naturally incline^ in 
our desire to feel hrin ground under our feet, to ask 
the prelim [nary question : What is its character? in 
what category should it be classed ? to what division 
of the spiritual world doe^ it belong? Polytheism ? 
Pantheism? Animism? or what other? When it is 
the Rig-Veda into which we are about to plunge, we 
doubly feel the need of some such guiding thread, 
some anchor to rest upon, for its 102E hymns, bris¬ 
tling with names and allusionst produce^ on a first 
perusal, a labyrinthine* chaotic, wholly bewildering 
impression. But alas, a direct^ plain answer to such 
a que^ion is seldom, If ever, possible, and, in the 
case of the Rig-Veda, perhaps a little less so than in 
that of any other analogous spiritual document. The 
growth of a long series of centuries, elaborated in 
many million busy, subtle brains, containing a great 
race 5 spiritual food for as many centuries to come 
and materials for endless transformations, could not 
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possibly be so siinple and transparent a thing as to 
admit of a sweeping deUnkton in one word. The 
study of the Zend^A.'/esta showed tis How many va* 
tied elements, and how intricately stratified, go to 
the making of a great national religion. The same 
unconscious work of time and influences confronts 
us in the Veda, but by so much more many-sided 
and complicated by how much the contemplative, 
intros^ctive character which the Aryas developed 
in India is more involved and self-absorbed than that 
of their sternly simple, active, and hardy Eranian 
brethren^ 


2. Let US, however, attempt to answer the ques¬ 
tion with which we began the present chapter, just 
to see how far and deep it will carry tis. Even a 
cursory first study of our text will establish the fol¬ 
lowing points: A great many gods are named and 
invoked In the Rig-Veda; consequently, the religion 
it embodies is decidedly POLVtheistic; the spirits 
of deceased ancestors come in for a large share of 
honor and worship, so that ANIMISM may be said 
to be a conspicuous feature of it; an early tendency 
to view the deity as pervading the universe, both as 
a whole and in its minutest parts, animate or inani- 
mate-a view exhaustively expressed in such words 
as these: “He whose loins the seas arc'* is also 
■'contained m this drop of water ”^arly reveals a 
strong attraction towards pantheism; while many 
are the passages which explicitly inform us that the 
various pds are only different names"of “ liiat which 
IS One —more than hinting at a dim, undurlyine 
mOnottheiSM. There is no doubt that the purer and 
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more abstract conceptions could be traced to tlie 
later of the many centuries which it took to evolve 
the Rig-Veda in its final form, if we but had a sure 
key to its chronology j as it is, we have only, as tit 
the Avesta, the internal evidence that goes so far in 
the hands of trained criticism, to support and guide 
ourimpressions.our conjectures, Butonethingap. 
pears sure: Vedic religion at no time, until opened to 
alien and grosser influences, was idolatrous. In this 
respect the Aryas of India were in no wise behind 
their brethren of Erin; nature was their temple; 
they did not invite the deity to dwell in houses of 
men's budding, and if. in their poetical effusions^ 
they described iJieir Devas in human form and with 
fanciful symbolical attribution^ thereby unavoidably 
falling into anthropomorphism, they do not seem to 
have trawferred it into reproductions more materi¬ 
ally tangible than the ^ooken word—into the tidelsn 
(portrature,—of limner's, sculptor's, or potter’s hand) 
—which becomes the idot. 

3- And if the Eig-Veda may be shown to contain 
the germs of most of the religions and even philo. 
sophical systems which subsequently covered the 
spmtual soil of India with crops of such bewildering 
luxunancy, the main character of this book of books, 
in nearly half its wewj’w,—answering, no doubt, to 
the earlier and maiti period of their composition and 
col ection,—IS simple and easy to define; at this 
earlK'st and un^Joyed stage, the religion which we 
see Faithfully mirrored in them is naturalism, pore 
and simple, la, the worship of the Powers of Nature 
as Beings, generally beneficent, with only a very 
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hw absolutely EvSl OneSp such as Darkntis and 
Drought: these lalterp howeverpare not worshipped, 
nor even propitiated^ but unconditionally abhorred 
by menp fought and conquered by the Powers of 
Good^ In this unalloyed naturalism, we can watch 
the birth of myths and catch it, so to speak^ in the 
act. by the simple proceed tug of translating the 
names of each divine or semt-divmc being as it con¬ 
fronts us in an invocation or in a bit of story (for 
long and«especially connected and consistent stories 
are the works of a later, claborating^artd compiling 
age)+ Wc then pcrceivep to our astonishment^ that 
they arc not names at all, but either matter-of-fact 
common nouns, direct designations of the natural 
object under consideration, or else a verbal noun ex¬ 
pressing some characteristic action of that object— 
as ^*the Pounders,*' *Hhe Howkrsp*' names of the 
StormAVinds—or an adjective, a more or less ornate 
epithet, describing one or other of its characterktic 
properties or aspects* So that, by merely dismiss 
ingthc capital initials, we reduce an incipient story 
—a primary myth containing all the live germs of 
future poetic and legendary development—into a 
fancifulp poetical description of a natural phenome¬ 
non—like the various stages of the sun's progress, 
the incidents of a thunderstorm, the dramatic epi¬ 
sodes of a drouglit. S|>ecial ^Illustrations of these 
positions are scarcely needed herep since all the fob 
lowing pages will, in a measure^ consist of such 
illustrations. But, before wc investigate the Vtdtc 
natural pantheon, it may iKit be amiss to repeat the 
dehnition of the word mvtii given in another vol- 
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umc/because ft should be borne m tnind through 
all the study ou which we are esrtering, and will be 
found to cover each single case subjected to it. This 
it is! A fftfans stmfify apiicmmai&n of n^lur^ 

presenUd noi as f/tt rrsuit of a /a7t\ fif/t as f/ar of 
divifi^ or at ftasi sapirlmman ftrsi^fis, goad ar 
powers. Reading and practice will show that t lie re 
arc many kinds of myths, but there is none which, 
if properly taken to piccs^s, thoroughly traced and 
cornered, will not be covered by this dcbiiition/' 
The beauty of the Vedic myths is that they need no 
cornering, no taking to piceesp mostly being them¬ 
selves embryonic, and resolving themselves^ at a 
touch, back into the natural elements out of which 
they directly emanated, w'ithout as yet materializing 
into any such flesh-and-blood reality as> sayp the 
biography of a Greek god. 

4. Wc shall never know exactly what the inheri¬ 
tance was which the Aryas of the Sapta-Sindhavah 
received from tht time—the so-called Indo-Eranian 
period—before the separation of the two sister races, 
the original material out of which grew the Rig-Veda. 
But there are some large primary conceptions in it 
which clearly confront us in the Zend-Avesta also, 
and which we are therefore justified in asenbing 
to the original, primeval Aryas^ the ancestors of 
both. We may be tolerably well assured that so 
much of these primary conceptions as we can trace 
in the Rig-Veda unalloyed with dements betokening 
local Indian conditions and influences, represents the 

^ S« Stwy fif CAaMnf^ p, 3 ^, ud Clk VT1+ (on Mvtfti} gencrilly, 
ho cxrcfnll j rc^md^ 
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earlier stage of the religion which was to become so 
complicated and manifold. It is not impossible fo 
disentangle these simpler outlines from an intricate 
aftergrowth, and we are not surprised to find them 
representing ‘the purest naturalism, with Just so 
much moral consciousness and religious feeling as 
cannot be absent from the spiritual life of a htghiy 
gifted race,' 

5. The poets, the thinkers, and contemplatives of 
all nations have been attracted to what lay beyond 
the experience and testimony of their material senses, 
and have conceived the universe as divided into sev¬ 
eral worlds, visible and invisible. Obviously the 
oldest of such speculations, the starting-point for ail 
subsequent ones, is the conception of “the two 
worlds "^Heaven and Earth. Many names are 
given to each in the Jiig-Veda. but in their ape- 
cial connection as a divine couple, who between them 
and by tlieir union have given life to all creatures 
and are ever supplying them with the means of pre¬ 
serving that life, they are addressed, jointly and in¬ 
separably, as Dvaus and pRITHivt. The latter 
name is singularly direct and unimaginative; it 
means simply '* the Broad," and if It offers any 
interest, it is from the suggestion of antiquity it 
contains, since that is scarcely the epithet which 
would be chosen, out of many, as specially distinc¬ 
tive, in a land of towering peaks and steep-sided 
ridges, and therefore it does not seem too unlikely 


' The dM(ittron '* Aryu Myihi"(Ch. Jir.Jin IK^ 
-jBrf ifaHid hr rijhls be rtyvemifl 
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that the namCp as the conception, m^y have been 
familiar prior to the Aryan descent into the Penjdb, 
carrying the mind back to the period (Indo-£ra^ 
nian ?) of dwelling on Hat^ boundless plains and 
steppes. 

6 . Of far more positive interest and wide-reaching 
signiRcance is the name of the other divme consort. 
Heaven—DyAus. The word means the Sky/' But 
thb meaning has back of it another, the true original 
meaning, which shows the word to be only a desenp^ 
tivc designation. It comes from the root DIV, " to 
shine, to be brilliant—and how could a tropica] or 
scmi-tropicat sky strike the poetic and artistic eye 
more characteristically than as the Shining/" the 
Brilliant ” ? Say ** the Shining One—and the thing 
is done ; the magic wand has touched the inanimate 
object, and it has become a a persen^ a pint/er 
—in classical language, a god. And what a god! 
The original universal god of almost alt Aryan 
peoples and such as, in later times^ adopted the 
Aryan speech and, with it, the Aryan traditions and 
turn of mind. For Vedic Dyius—and still more in 
the immemorial asvsociation of ideas and wordsj. 
DyAushpiTar, Heaven, the Father,” is no other 
than Greek Zfius^ ZEUS^rATER, Latin Dees^piter, 
Jupiter, then DEUS, god*" and Christian Deus, 
God, and lastly our modem DiO, DlOS, DtEU, with 
all the kindred derivatives from the original San¬ 
skrit—^^artd probably Aryan^root ■ di vns,*" “divine,'* 
and oihers. The name of DyAus is, more frequently 
than that of any other dcity^ coupled with the epU 
thet Asura, and that abnc vouches for the immeas- 
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urable antiquity of thk, probably the most primeval 
of Aryan cults, since the word Asura, which was 
originally a designation common to all beneficent 
Beings, shifted its meaning to the exact opposite, 
and came to signify evil Beings,—demons or fiends, 
whose opposition and frequently open warfare againsi 
the Powers of light and all good is a standing feature 
of later Hindu mythology. When the transforma¬ 
tion took place is not, of course, kq be determined; 
but it may be proved to have done so within the span 
of time covered by the Rig-\^eda, for the word occurs 
in the great collection in both senses,—the Javorable 
one in such passages as are otherwise shown to be¬ 
long to the earlier portion. As Asura begins to 
mean an Evil Power, another word has to be found 
to designate the Good'Powers generally, and that 
word is Deva, coined out of the same root which 
gave the name of the oldest Aryan god. So the 
Aryas of India first spoke of their '■ Bright Ones ” 
in a general way, then the notion and word both 
hardened and crystallized into the special meaning 
which we attach to the word "gods." The Erariian 
sister race, in the meantime, retained Asura (Eranian 
" Ahura ”) in its originai meaning, which Zara- 
thushtra and his followers intensified and sanctified 
by making it .m jnti^ral part of the name of the 
Most Holy himself, the supreme and only Lord, 
Ahum-Mazda. while the word " deva," doubtless to 
show their abhorrence of tlieir foraicr brethren’s 
polytheistic tendencies, was degraded into the desig. 
nation of the fiends—the " Dadvas " of the Avesta 
the " Divs ■' of later I'ersian spirit lore-the servants 
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of the Evil One, Angra-Matnyush. The cxjmcidenccs 
and divergences are too pointed and systematic to 
be casual, and give almost decisive weight to the 
hypothesis that religious antagonism was not foreign 
to the—probably late — separation of the Indo^Era- 
nian family, which seems to have remained united 
longest of all the branches of the original Aryan 
stock. 

7, Every natural object fills more than one part or 
function in the economy of the universe, has more 
than one quality or aspect wherewith to strike an 
observer—a variety easily expressed in speech by a 
number of adjectives and verbs or verbal nouns. If 
that observer be poetically inclined and therefore 
subject to moods, he will scarcely be di.'iposed coolly 
to enumerate all these qualities and actions, produ- 
cing a sort of iliy descriptive litany; he will be more 
specialty struck, according to the mood of a given 
moment, by this or that particular aspect of the ob¬ 
ject of his contemplation \ be will let his fancy dwell 
on that aspect, suffer himself to be entirely possessed 
by it, and develop it in his song to the exclusion of all 
othcrs,until the reflection in his poet ssoul is rendered 
tangible in form to his fellow-nicn, and becomes, 
although unsubstantial, a perfect, indelible creation. 
And what is this creation, seen first by the poet in 
hLs mind's eye, then by his cunning word made visible 
to the world? heard first by him in his mind’s ear, 
then poured by his Cunning metre into music for nil? 
this creation first revealed to him in that semi-trance 
of the soul, when the poet Is lifted into a world which 
is not that of every day and where voices sjMak to 
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him and vtron. come to him he knows not how> 

SlnlT^ he has seen and heard, and rendered, is so 
compk^e. so real that he is the first to forget th7t 
hat he started from was really only one^f many 

fl ^ belonging to an already familiar 

dc,ty (dmnised natural object, or power^ and lo- 
he magic wand of language wielded by fancy has 

Mr yw/i/y atOan ,t txprfssci drcff,»(s aPmm a„d 

im^ined and worshipped distinctly and scparatelv 
m tout forgetfulness of their original identity. A^d 

Sn c-ta Jattribu 

torJ thl T" ' personal his- 

tory, the stoiy of his adventures. 

hot ^ a" a gods-and myths^are 

^ m And nowhere can the process be Sught in 
the act so to speak, as in the Rig-Veda. where 

hT^T over the 

boundary line between reality and myth L to miJ 

Jt doubtful to which it finally belongs. And 

aptcr lUnstmtion of the process can wetave^hl 

from a simple attribution, rose to be nerW= Ti. 
sublimest figure of the Vedic pantheon M\ 1 " 
aent peoples used to say that '■ t he heavens cover ^ 
encompass the earth and all it contains" 
times adding "like a tent " or “like a roof’^^j 
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sioii.4 convtyed to them by their senses, the blue 
vault Kw a blue vault, solid and immutable—nay 
the very type of solidity and Immutability, a verii- 
table /rMamcnt—a designation, by the by, which 
shows bow words will survive ejfploded notions (like 
the TtsiHg and suiting of the sun ) and sometimes 
perpetuate in the popular mind the errors which gave 
them birth. Now Sanskrit has a root VRI" to cover," 
'a prolific one, which can be traced in many words 
of kindred meanings,—and one of its most direct 
formations is this very name of Viruna. It is as 
though we called the sky “the coverer, the enfoJder," 
and indeed there would be nothing amiss with any 
one of our modern poets referring to “the alJ^ver- 
ing, enfolding heavens." Only, we would admire the 
line as a beautiful, picturesque bit of imagery, but it 
would not crystallize in our minds into a person and 
a name (even setting apart the impossibility of such 
a thing on religious grounds); i/iat is a faculty 
specially belonging to those remote ages of the 
world's youth, which have on that account been nick¬ 
named “the mytltepific" i. r,, “myth-making,” ages 
—a faculty which could grow only out of an exuber¬ 
ant fancy, revelling in the novelty of things, unre. 
strained by knowledge, and therefore ready of beiief- 
Jt must be well understood, however, that things 
went thusn/ tfttvtry (whenever the begin¬ 

ning was), but that habit and routine soon a.sserted 
their deadening inHuence, and that what had been play 
of poet leaf fancy, then dfusion of faith, settled into 
conventional form of speech, into stereotype phrase. 
It is, unfortunately, at this stage, further stilTenL>d by 
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Kt forms of worship, that the unconscious creations of 
the tnyih-maki-rsgenerally reach us.even in thcearlj^ 
monuments in our possession, and wc cannot, there, 
fore, be sufBciently grateful for such stray gliinps^ 
into the earliest workings of the myth-baking brain 
as the Rig-Veda—and that alone—still occasionally 
aflords. 

9- But—to return to Viruna. Scattered through 
the Rig.Veda are several hymns indited specially in 
his honor, sometimes alone, oftener in connection 
with some other god,^ In Book VII., attributed to 
the legendary Rishi Vaslshtha, andat all events pre¬ 
served and used as a sacred heirloom by the priestly 
family of that name, these hy mns arc most numerous. 
They abound with short descriptive invocations and 
passages which, if pieced together, would give a very 
lifelike presentation of the god with all his direct and 
personal physical attributions and, what is still more 
interesting, his connection with sundry natural 
phenomena that cannot possibly be dissociated from 
the sky in its several aspects. The fundamental 
idea expressed by Vdruna's name (as explained 
above) is distinctly traceable in many of these pas¬ 
sages, but in none so much as in the following three, 
which may be said to contain a paraphrase or ampli¬ 
fication of the name of the “ all-cnfolder ": he is said 
to " cover the worlds as with a robe, with all the 
creatures thereof and their dwellings" (VIII., 41), 
to " enfold the heavens," and to “ measure out the 
earth and mark her uttermost bounds" (the horiioii, 
where sky and earth seem to touch). The same 
idea—the keynote to the god’s special identity—^will 
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be dcarJy seen to lurk in this bit of grand poetic 
imagery: '* He has encompassed the nights around; 
he has, by his wisdom, established the dawns; he 
visibly cnLompasses all things " (VII L, 41). What 
particularly strikes in this last passage is the moral 
quality of wisdom which is added to the god's physi* 
ca] attributions. This is the beginning of the pro- 
cess of spiritualization which all nature.gods undergo 
at some stage of their career: from being *' the Sky " 
he becomes the "god e/the Sky/’ and as such pre- 
sides over all the numerous phenomena of which the 
sky is the seeming scene; the alternations of light 
and darkness come under his rule, as well as the 
heavenly bodies themselves, and as nothing is more 
obviously and strikingly obedient to a Jaw, so regular 
in a Certain immutable round as these very phenont- 
ena, V^runa rose to be the supreme embodiment 
and guardian, then the maker of that law and, 
by an easy and natural transition, of aii Jaw and 
order, moral and cosmic both—" King of gods and 
men “ in mythic phrase. " King" is the title more 
especially consecrated to him, though he is also fre- 
qucntly given that of Asura. As always happens in 
such cases^ the god’s physical and spiritual nature 
bleiid, and merge into each other, and separate 
again, until it is very difficult at times to decide 
when certain descriptive phrases apply to him as the 
material sky itself, or as a power outside of it and 
governing it. The hymns consecrated to him con¬ 
tain some very grand poetry and, at all events, it is 
quite transparent and easy to comprehend after what 
has just been said. Sun and moon are said to be 
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bb eyesp but his relation lo Jthc former is expressed 
m especially varied and fanciru] imagery. Some^ 
times the sun is Vinina^s golden stced^ sometimes 
the golden^winged bird* his messenger^ that dives 
into a sea of light; then again It is a golden swing 
hung up on high ■ on one Dccasion, in a riddle-style 
very familiar to the Rishis, Viruna is said to hold up 
the mighty tree by its top in the groundless space, 
with it$ roots up ^—\hc tree^op being again the sun 
and the roots its beams^ 

lOu Besides the two worlds"' Heaven 

and Earth), which are the first divine couple of all 
mythologies, there is a third which, from peculiar 
local conditions, early assumed a still greater im¬ 
portance in the eyes of the Aryas of India and 
almost monopolized tlicir passionate interest. This 
is the world “which lies between the two others” 

— aH/itriksht, the Atmosphere or Atr-iegion,_where 

the winds do battle, where the clouds gather and 
disperse, where the waters collect until they form 
a giant reservoir, a mid-air or celestial sea,' which 
then is poured down on the earth to feed and 
refresh her. From its seeming position, this fateful 
r^on might well be made a dependence of the sky 
and given into King Viruna's keeping. This is w hy 
he is said to have hollowed out paths for the rivers 
which flow by his command; and. on earth, the Seven 
Rivers are once called “his sisters”; while in an¬ 
other very remarkable passage he is likened unto a 
sea, into which all the rivers flow yet never fill .it_ 

' Compuv tbe Vcsrv-Klxtia of tlie Arota, 0 / 
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a striking image for the cloudy, ratn-ladcn sky. Of 
course he is also the giver of rain which, as so fre- 
quentiy throughotit the Rig-Veda, is called “the 
milk of the kine,” i. e., tlic rain-clouds, which hold 
the waters as the cow the miik in her udder. 

11. A few coherent passages culled from various 
hymns to V^na will now prove inteliigiblc, and 
merge the fragmentary features of this sublimest of 
Vcdic deities into a more complete and harmonious 
figure. One Risht sings: 

" Sioj M hirmil. Itkuinj' ICf Viluiia the Ktue—lo him who (.fvwl 

out the Mrth UI A huUher otit « Uticr'm kb Ihe inn._ 

He sent cwJ hnxm ihltiEi^h the wood^. p«il nirttlc in lEw SiEocd 
[the winj, miLke in the kine [cknids], wiailp|& in the hctirl, i5« in 
the WiltfTii (iightnini^ in iha dotulsj, plated tJ|« nun in 
ihc Soma on ibe mouo tains.*--Ho npiot thfr oioud-Uml and let 
iti vatcfa. isiw HnaYca, Air, uid tluth^ wrttiiig the grouad 
tad ths ciO|n^—Ife wc(j| lifKh. EariKi: aad Hcavon, Mad toon mi bo 
wLihot for thmt lino's miik, the DitAintMla* ai^ wrmpt in ihunder^ 
domls Mnd the WMlkcfM wrt lirrd, * * . ” (V., &%,} 

^■Vamiia lud onl Iht Eun'^s pMibh And sent tbe oursiiaif^ 

lo the BCM [ceksllMl or atmaspberk—| fr>f tbo Om^ bo 
Mppointed Ibeir wide uwek-i and piidct ihtm at ■ raicr 4 to« bis 
mueL—Hi* brulb ia the wind kbit rnhbes ikrau^h iheMif^ . , 

(VI r, fl7,) He kadi foetb Ibe g™t, the bolj i 4 itH 4 .eed, that 
liriogM a ibDiuand gift*.—When 1 jjMie upon his fMc*, 1 neofn m 
see hioi u a bbziag bre, u fbe Kinf ciiiscf me to behold khe 
spkadornr light abd darkim in die beti'toM. . , , (VH.+ a9_) 

Tbc i^Mzm np ibert, ibtt Are seen m± nJigtitf »hcn! do tht^ bide 
in the da^ ? But VMiuna'i ordioAneei are iiaianlatde and [he moon 
gocaihinini^brighilj [bfodigb the ti%kf. , , , (L, 3 ^.) He wbo 
knows Ibfl path of thfc birds * S fly tbitM^h (he MmpU fpoce. 

* S™a is the plant Ifwn whkb tbe lacrihcial beren^ U prt' 
paretl, of whkk Rluch more UtfiT On—tbe Jianflu ot the Emaun*. 
se* Stmy #/,.1/n^'d, eie.* p. 
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m.nt\ on iha M tht . . . 1l« v\t& kiwwi Ifwck of 

Lhp widd^ . . . kt k in hx nuimion pfoe«ctiftg the law, 
VaraoL, Almichiy King, and Iwka down piteiatively frm Acre on 
ell ihai h hldd<ea, on all ituE hu tkHD and h ftiU lo b« dontr 
Amjed la go^dea moil^ bn wraps himself in splendcir u In a gar- 
ment^ ditd onund him rit hu ipiea|lfae siui ml mighty the SLm- 
bams bj dayJ ."—h ) 

JJ* The ‘"law" of which V^na i& kee|jer^ the 
iiTunutable ordinances" which he has established 
and jealously maintains, are The Rita^^— origu 
nally the Cosmic OrdeRi which regulates the mo¬ 
tions of the sun and moon and stars, the altema^ 
tions of day and nighty of the stasor^s, the gathering 
of the waters in clouds and their downpour in rain \ 
in shorty the order that evolves harmony out of 
chaos, and the visible scene of whose working h the 
sky. That this order is the result of a higher Law 
is deaf—a law which the gods themselves (the Sun, 
the Moon, the Winds, etc.) tan never transgress; 
and that it is a beneficent law', is no less evident 
Therefore Rita is holy, is true, it is '^the right 
path "—the Right itself, the Absolute Good* which 
is at once transferred from tlic tangible and visible 
into the invisible and abstract world—from the 
physical into the spirituaL There is a moral Rita 
as there is a material one, or rather the same Rita 
rules both worlds. What Law is in the physical, 
that Truth, Right, b in the spiritual order, and both 
are Rita. Therefore the god who is the ordainer 
and keeper of the physical law Is also the guardian 

* Compm OiE onnbtrtioni sf Abun^Muda In Ihe Ar^U. 5™ 

f/ «ic.* p 6*, 
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and avenger of the moral law, the puni:iher of sin. 
The Ary a loved light—the light of day and of the 
sun—with a passionate adoration and transports of 
latitude, equalled only by liis loathing and fear of 
darkness, with its dangers and snarnst any form; 
and lying and wrong-doing,—in a word, sin — tyas 
to him moral night, with alf Its horrors. Now 
VAruna was the dispenser of both light and dark¬ 
ness s when displeased with mortal man, he turned 
his face from hlnip and it was night. The accepted 
poetical expression of this fact was, " Viruna binds 
the sinner with his fetters." For man felt as help¬ 
less in the dark as though bound and given over 
without defence to the dangers he could not see* 
Disease was another of Vinina*s fetters, and lastly — 
death. To V^runa, therefore, man when oppressed 
with the consciousness of wrongdoing, of sin, cries 
out for pardon and mercy And there are in the 
Rig-Veda a few penitential hymns which, for beauty 
and depth of feeling, rival the best of the kind in 
any literature. Vasishthas (in Book Vll.) are the 
most impressive. 

13- The poet thinks back with rapture of a time 
when he was high in Viruna^s favor; he describn 
a glorious vision he once had, when it was given him 
to behold the god face to face; he was taken on 
bcurd Viruna*s own ship, and together they glided 
over the celestial waters^ w^ith gently rocking mo* 
tion i and there In that ship* on that day of blessed¬ 
ness, the god gave him the wondrous pow er of song, 
to be his Rbhi so long as days and daw^ns follow one 
another. But there has been a change: in 
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way, unliiiown to himself, Vasislilha has angerwl his 
divine friend, who ha-s heaped woes on him, and sent 
sickness to chastise him, and from the dcptli of his 
misciy he sends forth his moan ; 

What !i» heoomc ut o«r fricinli4ii|i, wVien wc irtcil la commune 
hirmiculy ? when ] was alluu accc^ i** iti^ houio of 

ihc ihnuuiaiirfl ff % fricml, O Varutop whu uai^tlE^aj lulhcc, 

][ ihy cnmpanhm Has. itFfecwied ihccp ilo tn>t. O holy om, piinihli iti 
DttijrOln^ to uiir ijiifcltp l«it hi thou tha povfi ihtlHeT." (VIL, 6^.) 

** ] &p«.k unto myself: when shAlI I oiai.-« Tt^ore mUnX with 

Voruna^ Will he agnm locepl my oi7Eno| willitMit ? 

When iludl I, consoled tt heart p behold IiliiI rtcoiicilpill—I ash, 
wUhitig to know ray sin ; 1 go To a.ik the wtse. Ttvty all tell mo I he 
^me in sooth ! ‘ King Viruoa it U who Is vnulh w ith Huh:.W hit^ 
O Varunit WM ihni worst of misdeeds for wtiEcti llmu imiLc^ th| 
woisbippef 4 o 4 friend? . . . Ahsolve us from tlic tins of uar fnthenip 
And forglrE those which wo comuiittcd ouracKcs. Kclcaso Va^ishtha 
like * call the roiw*— U was not our own will—il WOs seduction, 

an inloHictling drink, pi-v-uon, dice, thonghrin^es^ The itrongcx 
perverts the weaker ; even sleep brin|^ on unrightcousaciS," 

" Let me not yet, O Ykrunm, enter iatu tJm hriofie vi day. Have 
mercyp aUiaightyt mon'y 1—If 1 go along, Iromhliug like ft doud 
driven liy the windp hive uierty, alniighLyp hafe Tncrcy. —Thfoagli 
want of Hresigth, Xhm pofe ofiCp hmxi 1 gtwic a^ny: have niency, 
almighiyp have mettry Thhtt came upon Hie wnrshlp^ior, though 
he stood ia the midit of tile watcrO- have niercy^ a|inl|hl}\ hav* 
!—Whenever WC, hut raeft, O Parana, cotntu.il On <i4Fencc 

before theheavculybcKt, whenever we bnMlCth]^ law thr^jughihuughU 

lassortip have me^oy, almighty, have laerij !" {VtL, 

TheM hymns of Vasifilitba's form a cyclcp ^ whole 
more complete: and personal than is usiid in the Rig. 
Veda, yet will bear supplementing with a few more 
short passages of particular sigiiilicance, from other, 
scattered hymnsi tike the following: 
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inny («ntigre^-4 i\\y |4'>«, diiy hy dMy.tlit: Ihc mtnncr 
af itrtn, O VaniHa, iVi ctrllvtr u% aihio dcalb, nor lo Uie blow of 
the funofiiii nor to the wnth vf ihe sjjiioftii. My ton^ fl« to lh« 
. . I u bircUtothetr poM . . . kinolo ihe p«>tpros + , , (I,, 35,} 
Tike from me my own mifakeil'i+ not kt me pay, O King^ for otbem' 
guilt* * . , + {11, aB*) Tkai I ™iy li ve^ tike fTom me the upper rope 
loase the middle, and remove iKe foweslj (1^, 9J,) 

14, A peculiarity of the uorf>hip of Virtina in 
the Rig-VeJa IS tliot he Ls invoked^ more often 
than alonc^ jointly with his brother^ MiTRA {'*tkc 
Friend '*), who represents sometimes the $un itself, 
and sDitictimes Light generally^ or again the Power 
who rules the sun and brings him forth to shine on 
the world at the proper time. In this mild> wholly 
beneficent deity we recognize the Mithra of the 
Eranians, with wlmm the A vesta makes us so inti¬ 
mately acquainted—only ho has paled somewhat 
and become more impersonal^ although he has re* 
tained ail the qualities which dtstinguished him be¬ 
fore the separation of the two races, cspeeially that 
of the all-seeing and truth-loving god.* But some- 
hoiv he has lo-st his individuality (only one single 
hymn—liL, 59—is addressed to him personally and 
separately)^ and has almost merged it with that of 
Vdruna, all of whose attributions, functions, and 
honors he shares. The sun is said to be “ the eye 
of Mitra aud Viruna,"" as well as VAruna's alone, 
and Light is the chariot on which both gods, insepa¬ 
rably, ride through space on their appointed path, 

' We tnitti im^^nc a man haun^ to a poM — rvund the 3<hmikleft, 
the miiliTle of tile bikcly^ arvil the ankle<h 

* Set Afrt/w, tte., [ipn 
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and of which it is once said that it Is golden at break 
of day, while its poles take the color of a gray 
metal at the setting of the sun. They are joint 
keepers of the Rita, avengers, but also foTgivers, of 
sin — in short, there is not a thing said of Vdruna 
that is not repeated of both, not a thing asked of 
Vdruna that is not requested of both, only perhaps 
not quite so emphatically, with not quite the same 
wealth of striking imagery. Then it is M lira's own 
particular business to wake men and call them to the 
duties of a new day. Hence in time he somehow 
comes to be associated with the phenomena of light, 
and Vdruna to be considered as more especially the 
nocturnal sky, although originally there is no such 
distinction, and he is proved by a hundred passages 
to have been the lord of both day aud night. But 
it took root, and the commentators already assert it 
positively. This was the beginning of a curious 
transformation which made of the Vlruna of the 
later, Brahmanic, pantheon a being entirely dl^crent 
from tlic sublime Sky*god of the Rishls, although 
the change can be traced, step by step, back to the 
Vedic presentation. Thus, in the later mythology, 
Vdruna is merely—a Water-god: stripped of all his 
celestial attributions, nothing is remembered but his 
association with the waters—the atmospheric sea and 
rain-rivers,—and this watery realm is transferred to 
the surface of the earth. Then again, of his moral 
nature only the sterner, the forbidding, side is re¬ 
tained : he is the punisher only, and the persist¬ 
ent use of the conventional expressions : “ fetters," 
" ropes," “ nooses," suggests a certain Cruelty and 
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m^ignancy utterly foreign to live majestic and just, 
but also merciful, King of Heaven, who is expressly 
sail! to take pity even oti the sinner.” ' 

15. Viruna and Mttra arc botli ApITVaS. That 
meaiisi Sons of Aditi, Aditi, in consequence, is 
habitually entitled "Mother of the Gods,” and is, 
undoubteJiy, herself a divine person, or, as we 
would say, a goddess. But the goddess ol what ? 
Or what does she represent in the order of, natural 
objects or phenomena in which all mythical concep¬ 
tions have at s&ne time, originally, liad their roots? 
To decide this question is the more difficult that 
originally is merely an adjective, and used as 
such quite as frequently as in the other way, so that 
the interpreter is frequently confronted by a doubt 
as to the proper manner of rendering the word in a 

' Allboofh • Wgii of inifthing igrtohle on b# dwwwced tboat 
(Iw Vinmt of the eerly KuhU, ii maK be MluiittM lh« In tbeil 
effotU to renilcf the variniit Mpett> of (he multifoim Skj^oif, iher 
did tot elvert Veep clcai of the qaa.inlMh&, amOantiltg IQ 

which ii Mich > diitaxhSfi* fcaiare of da^ic*] tudia* pcctiT, 
Mich a blenuh of Inifiaii ert It Ji foctanate th« the !«# of the 
Cirly Veilie eiiei Aid not yet aiierap* U> render word-picewe* In pla*. 
tic form, fw when Viranft ia leid, OP one oecmoo, to be " fnui- 
faced," fn riyht tiansiiofenl rrfetenee to the four eaidiMl paUiti— 
—an Indian ehwl would not have failed lo Kpfeacnl a hiiman Ej[uie 
with four taca, if not four ba«l* ca one neck. And rmm the hosts 
ol nightmare aoostcoaitie* which people the later icmplci, it is easy 
toinueine whal tofliail Stl would hare pwdu^ in the war of SCtllp- 
tujnl iUuvtntian (o inch pasalgtsi — rare it is Itve a* that where 
Viruna ia descnlied as having three shining loogues inhii month.— 
Bin, luoen, end lightning—(Atham-lreJa), or as * pushing nnwird 
with his tongue," or lastly as " climbing np the heavens and ditpereuig 
the fee*' evil anells iwVJl kit fmt" (fboiun spin ! kig-Veda, 

VI[t.,4tK 
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^vcti passage^ On the other hand, as is usually the 
ease wjih such ambiguous expressions, the literal 
meaning of the common adjective gives us a very 
helpful clue towards the solution of the probicin pre- 
sented by the name. “ Aditi " means “ not bound, 
not limited," but it is dilHcult to determine by w/tat 
the being thus described is “ not bound." Some¬ 
times it manifestly refers to unboundedness in space, 
so in this verse, partly quoted already, of a hymn to 
Mitra-V^una: 


“Hitia and Vimna, jaq mount joor chufot, whicJi ii |pld«i 
wtien the «lawn hunt* * forth, and bait !ttiii ^ poln tX the letltne of the 
sen; front then™ jon leo what i» bonuillest [oi'/f, epMc], uid he* 
it limited [rdW/ the eanhj, what is jrwdtr and what U here," 


At other times the boundlessness of time—eternity 
Of immortality—is suggested by the context, and the 
bonds, freedom from which is expressed, are those of 
death. This is clearly indicalcd by the following 
beautiful passage, supposed to be spoken by a living 
man musing on his own coming death. 


■■mo Will giaeiM back to the Cieal Aditl, that 1 Itlajrsee «[;aiq 
father and mother ? Aga\ [fire], the ftt%t of immortal god., , . , 
he wiU sire me beck to the greai Adiii, that I may see «cain father 

ichd (In* *4 ) 


» Ulraaslale .1 " iron" woeenitiice. Lot. thoagh it U the 
iiame of a metal and phjfolq^cally answers the titm, *■ iron ■■ of oar 
ao&m lanpteee, it has been impoestble m to ascertain what was 
■the lhl|d metal" mentioned in the Rig-Verla, there hein, nHoilhl 
■ 3 qul w ifclver. 

* T1«pnrtick a U fttKative, whi^ mnmrs ihat, heinjf preOaed ,o * 
hotmd, hmited ; ihsreroro nrf,Vi mesns " hrewd, m limiM." 
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This alludes to the cti^tDii) of cremation and its 
accepted rdii^ious mcatiing, FirCp while continuing 
the bod/, conveys the spirit to the boundless—and 
bon cl less—world, where it is reunited to those who 
wtnx before. In anollicr^ and very quaint passage^ a 
horse about to be sacrificed is to become ni/i/£ (ad^ 
jective)—a phrase which becomes intelligible when we 
know that animals offered in sacrifice were supposedt 
literally^ logo to the gods, thereto lead forever a sort 
of beatified existence. 

L6i It will be noticed that Aditi (as a person or 
divine being), whether representing boundlessness in 
space or in time, or gciierafly freedom from bonds of 
any kind, always seems to mean not only that, but 
something more, tending always higher and deeper 
into pure abstractioii, until in the following passage, 
it js broadened into the most abstruse metaphysical 
sjTnbolism: 

Aditi ii tb* ikj. AditE is the iatcTTscdta tc Ti^oq functa^rji^Aa^ 
Ulc itiDcispherr] J Adill u father ami mother and son ; AdiEi k all ihi? 
fddi and thfr bve tribet; Adili k whaievfer btm bora ; Adiij k 
whatevor »lii.U ht bom(Z%.]i 

This remarkable effort at an exhaustive de hint ion 
describes not only boundless space, eternity, and im¬ 
mortality j but universal, alkembracing, all-producing 
nature itself, or—to grasp the last and highest meta¬ 
physical abstract ion—Infinity, The Infinite. Such 
is the final meaning, which has bceri abstracted and 
condensed from the name and conception of Aditi, 
by the most philosophical students, out of aJl the 
passages directly referring to or bearing on this cres^ 
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tioii of tilt contcn!iplative Indiari miad. Of dl who 
havf; treatiid this ofttimcs puzzling subjectp no one 
hasu5«d more beautiful language or more convincing 
argument than Profciisor Max MOller. ** Adki,’* lie 
says, is now and then invoked in the Veda as the 
Beyond—as what is beyond the earth, and the sky, 
and the suiip and the dawn." This gives the gist of 
the question, which then is developed in one of the 
master's most exquisite and bKlliant pages: 

** Ad ill b id reudity Uit ■ewUesl nmint inymbe^ i& r^piw Uic Idfi- 
dite, not Lhc JnAdUc ts tJi« FMttli at w. lod|^ pmes abfitiMi miOEw 
i«C, but ilie ybibl& Inlinite, ybiblc by lire wked eye, Uift codlen 
cxpaii!i« IjeyqfKl iht Mrtbp bcycMid Ibt cloutlv bc^oad Lh* iky. . , 
The i«lei of ibe Infidita wis wit ffiOflt powcrfnlly impfeiMd 

Dd Ihre iwikcnii^ mind by the EiiL It ii impossible I* enief fully 
into all the ihuughtlind fcclingi tbil possctl Ihidut^ll Ihe idLudiOf 
ibo early p«ti when they ftrudd naines fcjr that far* feu Eiast from 
whence mn the oHy dawn, the lun, the ilay, tbeii^ own life Htmed 
to . . * AdiiJ k a n^kme for thil dktmt E«E ; but AditS 

a more thin the dawn, Adili k beyrntd the dawPp and in OEte place 
the ilawn k eiJled ■ Lhc face of Aditi' That iilcat aipect awakened 
id the humad mind, the conoepiian ot the tnEoilc, the [mmorlilp the 
EHvine. + . - Adit! J* not a pjocnlnent dciiy in the Vedn, nei^er- 
ibeless h^^rt k a Ismibar nune. that Utu* on id that df (he AdiljBi— 
the KHit of AdJii. i # 

ij, Voruna and Mitra then are Adityas* We 
know now what is the far from literal meaning of such 
terms ns ""Soni of Aditi”; Soiis^f Etrnfiity^—Sons 
of Immortality,—Sons of boundless Time and Space, 
—there is nothing but what is metaphoncoJ, appro^ 
priate* and poetically beautiful in all these names for 
the deified impersonations of Sky and Light, They 
are shared by several more divine beings, who .seem 
but paliug reflections uf their great brothers. Of 
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these only one, Arvaman, is frequently addrtsscd 
with words of praise and homage, though never 
alone, but jointly with Mitra and Vdruna. A fourth, 
BmaCa, quite impersonal and only occasionally men¬ 
tioned along with the others, is of great interest to 
us because of hb name, which, in a very slightly 
modified form, Bouit, has been adopted by the en¬ 
tire Slavic branch of the Indo-European fainiiy of 
nations as that of God—'the one God of Christian 
monotheism- The Adityas are said to be seven j yet 
only two more are named occasionally in the hymns; 
the seventh remains in a shadow of uncertainty, 
while now and then an eighth is spoken of; once or 
twice the Fire-god would seem to be that eightfl-* 
But all this is very vague and misty. One thing, how¬ 
ever, is evident from the hymns to all the Adityas, 
which arc quite numerous; they all share,—and so 
does Aditi herself—in the special attributions so char¬ 
acteristic of Miira and Vdruna; they are all keepers of 
the Rita and its innumerable ordinances, tJiey allare 
guardians of purity and truth; avengers—and also 
forgivers—of sins, healers aitd givers of health, and 
the prayer “ to be held or made guiltless before the 
face of Aditi and the Adityas’* is a familiar and oft- 
repeated one, __ 

‘Jmi M At** if one* mentioned in ilw Avett* u nn cigliib 
Ameshn-Spenta, otheiwix tb* " UonaUral Jnmwftali” 

■)w*Tiic««n in number. That ihwe ii aome alBnitp bclwcvti the 
wieinal eonccpiioBa-Amesiui-Si>*niaa and Ad*iirM-lma*l«**in been 
Mjpect«a. and ihr name* do not militote apian ii, leetnu that 
Aditva. in the tarn ol "Son of Immoftaliiy " wwild ma match 
badlj with Am«ha, " ImmOttat.'' !>«* */ MfMa, cic., pp, 

41 and 7^. 
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l8* Thisi is a prayer often—and naturally—ad* 
drcBfwl to Acni—F ire—t!ie^ purifier and iTicn^s most 
intimate friend and protector, towards wliam they 
turn with the Siimc “ respectful tenderness and affec¬ 
tionate familiariiy which we found so striking a 
feature of the F-ranians* worship of the same deity 
under his Eranian name of Atar,^ 

O Agn\ [The Vedlc Ri*hi invokes]. 4™|il tJui log whieh I offer 
10 thee, blait yp bnghily md send up th]f sdcred smoke : looeh iTw 
lopnfdl bcdveni wstJl ihy irmne end m\x nt[h Uie of the flin. 

Tt™ Lard of drive fr*jTii ttft llie enenuei, give us liin 

tfom heaven^ *nd fi^d ineMhau^Elble, Jlnd drink * Umu>inrt-foy. 
Them yoiin£esl of the gods, ihcir rne^nger, ihou g^iciE, O 
wiviy between Ute r»ce of giud» and thai of Pien, mcajiini; well 
by both.^ 

Among the hundreds ol hymns to Agni treasured 
up in tlic RJg-Veda, few indeed could be found that 
did not contain s&jw allusion—description^ simile, 
epithet—to til* absolutely literal and materk! nature 
of the original fire-worship in Ar^'an India- Dr, Muir 
has collected a vast number of such characteristic 
expressions, sometimes consisting cf one or two 
words, sometimes of a wliole descriptive sentence 
which, if strung, or rather grouped, together, would 
compose the most complete, the most vivid and 
picruresque portrayal of the dread, yet familiar de¬ 
ment in its various aspects of regulated beneficial 
activity, of resistless power nr devastating furj\ 
** Fed by wood, with blazing, tawny manct he sends 
up his smoke like a pillar to tlie sky, or like a waver¬ 
ing ban n er* T liou gh 1i cad less and foot less, li e rushes 


* See Sia^x etc., p. 75/+ 
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througli the woods like .1 bull lording it ovnra herd 
of Cows, roaring like a lion or like mighty waters. I le 
cnvelopfi the vvoikIs, consumes and blackens tlium 
with his tongue: with Uis burning iron grinders, his 
sharp, all-devuuring jaws, lie sliears the hairs of the 
earth, like a barber shaving a beard. Wlicn he 
has yoked his wind-driven coursers to his car, the 
beautiful, fleet, ruddy steeds that can assume all 
‘shapes, he bellows like a bull and invades the 
forests; the birds are terrified at the noise when 
his grass-devouring sparks fly round, and his wheels 
mark his path with blackness. He is a destroyer 
of darkness and secs through the gloom of the 
night. The world which had been swallowed up 
and wrapped in darkness, and the heavens, are 
manifested at his appearance, and the gods, the 
sky. the earth, the waters, the plants, rejoice in his 
friendship.’* *' 

19. To the beings and things that rejoice in 
Agni's friendship, should be added first and fore¬ 
most—men. Vaiiuliar and even bold as the Aryan 
Hindu generally was in his intercourse with his 
Devas, whom he readily addressed as ** friends, Agni 
alone of immortals appears to him so close and dear 
as to be entitled " brother "; *' Father Heaven, guile¬ 
less mother Earth, brother Agni, be gracious to us! 


' J Muir, Siutihrit Tiiti, vuL v., (»ji. «l»-ai3- 

^-sl* ek.in,«n « itrief *rvIt™ 

l!nnlLM^] fnlu » p.ll*;i;uli<e drtcri|iljun. are wmUcte.1 tlic 

Wtlre of anJ pkLed «f - f« UrjjM ..«r.,l*r 

fAtlicrfrd by I^r. 

* mdUsr i^krt}hxr , . 
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implores one poet. Hor, ** friendiy to mankind, he 
dfiipises no man ; kindly disposed to the people, he 
lives in the midst of every family " (X., pr, sj; 
he is a father, mother, brother, kinsman, and friend, 
and one of his habitual and preferred surnames 
is "Agni VaISHvAnaxa,” i‘, f., “Agni that be- 
longs to all men," And indeed, what other deity 
actually d wells with man—" the immortal among the 
mortals"—as his guest and constant companion, 
bis assistant tit humble household tasks, his tight- 
giver and home-maker? No wonder he is called the 
special protector of householders, nay the house¬ 
holder par txetUtfut, making the hearth sacred and 
all the acts of which it is the centre and agent. Yet, 
dear as Agni is held in his capacity of domestic 
friend, he is still more revered when, as mentioned 
in the hymn quoted above (p, 156), be goes back and 
forth as "the messenger between the two worlds," 
or “the two races ” (of gods and men), the mediator 
through whom alone constant intercourse between 
the two is kept up. But it is not the Agni of the 
hearth—the Domestic Fire—who fulfils this high 
mission; it is the Sacrificial Fire, whose holy flames 
are not desecrated any mean office, but am en¬ 
kindled at every prayer time—dawn of day, noon, 
and sunset are the three rt^lar prayer time, the 
AcniHotras— to receive and consume the oflferin|5 
of the wbrshippers, principally melted butter, milk 
curds, and cakes. Melted butter especially was 
poured abundantly on the flames, as it produces a 
brilliant and vigorous blaze, hence such epithets be' 
stowed on Agni as “ butter-haired," " butter-backed," 
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“ butter.formed,” and " gleaming wtlh butter." As 
no sacred function—from great, solemn religious 
ceremonies Uke the coronation of kings or other pub¬ 
lic special occasions to the humblest householder's 
family prayers—could be performed without one or 
more sacrifices, it was but natural that Agni should 
have been said to know all about sacrifices and ritual, 
indeed to have instituted sacrifice, first among the 
gods, then among men, have been entreated to con¬ 
duct the sacrifice in flawless order and make it ac¬ 
ceptable to the gods, and that among the many 
honorary titles bestowed on him, should have been 
that of “ divine Hotar" or priest: 

AgOt all lhe« mulilE* wbkh we IgrIurtAt fnen mnSittll 

igtinst >cur pres^ptiOEU, O J'f laOsl Thftie multcri 

jng to men Acs which we morUlft at f«hk inEcIl^tt, wilh cnit intper- 
Fec:t -Even prthetiiian, do not ondenund. iMf Agni. ihe vcivented 
prlot fiMsteJ Mho kirc** «ll iW point*, ■diiut, *nd wonhip the 
|Odi U llw preprf Mu o fl* ," (K., I. 4~5-) 

20. The kindling of the fire on the altar was 
itself the most sacred of all religious ceremonies 
and a complicated one. requiring time and exertion. 
For the fire originally was not lit from another fiame 
or blown into life from embers, but produced anew 
by friction out of two peculiarly shaped pieces of 
wood. This proceeding was given a mysterious—or 
rather mystical—significance and called '* the Birth 
of Agni." The parents of the ever newly bom god 
(therefore '* the eternally young, or “ the youngest" 
—Yavishtha) were the “ two sticks," or pieces of 
"—the AtlAKt—out of which friction called 
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lbrtli t!ie fi>park. The sttnplf? pppanitus mtght be 
calltfti a firc-drili or fire-clusrn, aince the action con- 
m rapidly twirling th< tipper piece (generally 
made of Ashvattha-wood, Fkifs hence its 

siacredness, see p. 29) in the lower hollowed piece, of 
son>e softer wood. The iticongruhy between the 
sacredness a.'uiribed to the action, the n^ystcriousness 
of the re^tiltp and the almost ludicrously comnnion- 
placc took appears to have struck thosu earnest wor- 
shippersp in whom faith by no means excluded 
thought, somewhat as a puzzle, which, however, their 
sense of reverence prevented them from carrying to 
the extent of scoffing or scepticism. Innumerable 
arc the passages which most simply and realJsiically 
describe the familiar process, then express an armo^l 
childlike wonder that a god should have such homely, 
feeble beginnings. " This process of generation has 
begun ; let ua rub out Agni a^ heretofore. This god 
is deposited in the two pieces of wood. , ^ ^ He 
is produced of them like a new-born infant/" !n one 
place Wonder is expressed that a living being should 
spring out of dry ivood ; in another^ that, born of a 
molher that cannot suckle him, he should grow 50 
rapidly and at once begin his work as me^nger. 
'^Thls I declare, O Heaven and Earth," one poet 
exclaims, horrified, the son, no sooner bom, devours 
his parentsr' But,"" he hastens to add, *' I, a mortal, 
cannot judge a god, Agnl is wise and knows."" 

21. So far, nothing can be plainer than the ma¬ 
terial nature of the god. There is even very little 
anihropomorphLsm about it. It \% the jiure, un¬ 
disguised element of Fire. Nor is any abstraction 
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attempted when Agni i9 entreated to disperse the 
fiends {of darkness) with his dub, or is said to look 
on the world with a thousand eyes. All this clearly 
lies within his attributions as light^ver and dis¬ 
penser of heat on earth. Bat it is not on earth alone 
that light and heat abide: not to earth alone ia their 
action limited. A people less thoughtful and observ¬ 
ant than the ancient Aryas could not fail to asso¬ 
ciate the phenomena of lightning with those of fire, 
or, when contemplating the sun—-SORVA—in his 
exuberant glory of light and heat, to come to the 
conclusion that their own fire—whether mildly illum¬ 
ing the household hearth, biasing, butter-fed, on the 
altar, or devouring forests and hostile forts—was but 
his earthly substitute, or rather that the two were 
out, of one substance, variously manifested. And 
indeed, this is the view most explicitly expressed in 
this one brief line: " Agni b Shrya in the morning, 
SQiya is Agni at night." It is an accepted and oft- 
repeated saying that Agni has more than one abode, 
sometimes two, and then again—more truly—three: 
on earth, as fire; in the heavens, as the sun ; in the 
atmosphere, as lightning. From this to identifying 
all three together is but one step, and it is frequently 
taken. The humble birth-^from '* two dry sticks " 
—which suited the god in hb earthly manifestation, 
no longer accounted for his existence in those exalted 
spheres; “ Son of the Waters "—ArAM-l^APAl —is 

» Th* name im certunb aider limn Ihe Ar/eii wlonienioa of 
fadla : )[ muit be at Iciat. if not otder ililj, linM WC 

Aiul it In the Ar«»t> M one oJ the tubUiul Hftfnanws of Alat. S« 

Sbrf tf etc-, pp, J7i 45, 

11 
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the mystic hut appropriate name of Agtii, the 
Lightning, who, after lying long bidden in the 
celestial cloud-ocean { J, flashes forth froiTi 
it, in very truth ** water-bom/' It is only an obscurer 
form of the same myth when Agni is alluded to as 
** the son of seven mothers," or, ** of many molliers/" 
or of *\thQ Mothers " generally* because then the 
cloiLds^ under the name of A PAS, the waters," are 
taken individually, separately* from the mass of 
suspended waters^ which is imagined as the celestial 
sea, the SatJttidrit. 

22. Like the Eranians the Aryas of India held 
that Fire dwelt not only in water, but in plants,. 
Both positions seem^ at first sight, untenable. Yet 
we saw hoTiV easily the first of them h justified by 
fact, and a moment's thought shows that the sec* 
ond is but the sequd of it. For, placing ourselves 
for a moment on their standpoint, fire could not be 
brought out of plants (wocxl comes of trees and trees 
are plants) if it were not in them. Fire—heat— 
hidden in the plant, is Avhat moves the sap^ quickens 
the growth; it is the Litent principle of the plant^s 
life. But how did it get into them ? Very simply: 
it descended straight from heaven, ndt/i r/ie u*aftrs 
which arc its native element, in the showers which, 
with thunder and lightning, pour dow^n on the thirsty 
earth. In the rain Fire descends, not upon, but 
the ground, and thence rises into the plants as sap 
and life; do we not say ''vital spark"'} There is 
no lack of passages in the HigA^eda which more or 
less transparently describe this very process. For 
instance : His road is the flood that pours through 
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the arid space; he reaches earth with the eJear 
waters; he devours what is old (wood), and pene- 
fat. ,« pU„„." (i„ 5,5. And apfa: 

When he is brought down from the highest Father 
LDySus, Heaven], he climbs into the sapful plants 
■ • . to be bom again, ever most young.” 

23. Tins is undoubtedly one of the ways in which 
Agni iivas supposed to have descended to-the earth. 
But this manifestation is accomplished in a very 
roundabout way and continually repeated. The 
question remained, In wTiat more direct manner he 
came among men for the first time in his more fa- 
mrliar and visible form—for Agnis original home is 
Mi' sought on earth. It is said: “ Agni was bom first 
in heaven; his second birth is with us; the third 
III the clouds, imperishable. (X„45, r.) The 
Aiyas, no doubt, had several myths embodying their 
beliefs or traditions—speculations or reminiscences 
—on this fascinating question, which has not only 
not lost any of its interest in the course of the ages 
but mther gained more, in the first place because we 
arc better able to measure and appraise all that fire 
as one for our race, in the second because we 
have hardly amved nearer to a reliable or at least 
plausible solution,4nd we are so made that curiosity 
never relents until satisfied. But the Rig-Veda is 
not a book of mythology. Myths are not told by 
the old Rishis, but only alluded to as things well 
known to their audience,—just as a modem preacher 
migW refer to Jonah’s adventure with the whale or 
the Hebrew boys’ fortitude before the fiery ordeal, 
without every time narrating at length the familiar 
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Bible stories. From such brief snitches and allu* 
sioiis we gather that Agni was brouglit from afar 
by some superhuman agency; and he has always 
to be feumi, fetched out of hiding, so strongly had 
the notion of the latent presence of fire in water 
and plants taken hold of men's fancy. The finder 
who is most frequently named is MAtaRISHVan, a 
being whose nature is not explained, and who is said 
to have brought Agni “ from heaven/’ " from the 
gods, very far away,” and to have given him, “ as a 
gift/' to the BhrIGUS, an equally mysterious race, 
nearly connected with humanity, however, as they, 
in their turn, after again concealing him in the wood, 
brought him forth and gave him to men—or to 
Manu, apparently the first man, whose name stands 
lor the entire race; which can only mean that the 
illustrious priestly race of tlie Bhrlgus claimed that 
their anc«tors taught men to “ bring forth/' i. f., 
kindle fire by friction. As MAtarishvan is certainly 
the lightning (** Agni is manifested to him the very 
moment he b born in the highest heaven "), this very 
coherent if incomplete story is not at all spoiled by 
the fact that Agni is himself repeatedly called by 
that name. It is more confusing to find that, once 
in a while, he b spoken oT as being found without 
Mitarishvan's jusistancc. For instance t " The wise 
Bhrigus followed him, the hidden one, as one hastens 
after cattle that has strayed ; they found him in the 
waters and placed him in the homes of men/' But 
then philology by a careful comparative study of the 
name and the large family of its kindred or derived 
w'ords in the Aryan languages, both ancient and of 
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later formation^ has pri>ved that thernythical Bhrigus 
had something to do with such things as ” flame 
and b]a^ep” if not with the Ifghtnmg itselL The 
afifiTiity strikes ns still more clearly when we are told 
that " Atharvan drew Agni forth, by friction, out 
of the blue lotus-blossom (a not unusual poetical 
name for the vault of heavcn)i since the name at 
once suggests a fire.priest, being identical with that 
of the Eranian priests of Atar/ besides beings proh^ 
ably^ one of the oldest names for Lightning itselfp 
not to mention the Sanskrit words * *' flame*” 

and blaaing/* a by-word of Agni.* As 

there was a^lass of priests called Atharvans,—those 
specially appointed to the care of the different fires 
at great sacrificesp—this is another instance of the 
connection claimed by classes or families of men with 
semi-mythical progenitors, the ANC^iRASp another 
highly reverenced family of hereditary piiests and 
RishiSp are also mentioned in the Rig-Veda as having 
first kindled Agni. And “Angiras,” in the singular, 
as the name of an individual, is now that of the 
human but half-mythical ancestor of the priestly 
race, and now unmistakably a name of Agni himself. 
The confusion produced by so many names is not 
great as might appear at first sight, because one soon 
detects an underlying general idea, which is neither 
more nor less than the kinship between Agni and his 
mortal worshippers, indeed points to a belief in the 
celestial and fiery origin of the human race. 

^ S« SUffry*/" pp, This h itifi tnue 

in the Rig^Vedn ol iti* ol-dcr Ervilu lUmv <ri Fire. 

* S« p, 42, 
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24. Truly, tlie association of ideas b very obvious. 
Of the heavenly birth and descent of Fire (which 
name, it must not be forgot, covers the conception 
and manifestations of Heat generally) no doubt was 
entertained, whether in its patent-^obvious—form, as 
sunlightand lightning, or in its latent-hidden—form, 
as the elementary principle concealed In the waters 
and tlie plants, and ever ready to escape therefrom. 
Now the warmth of the living body is a still clearer 
indication of the divine presence, and Agni may be 
said to have descended into men in the same way 
that he has descended into plants—not to mention 
another possibility: that of his passing into the 
human frame in the guise of the vegetable food it 
consumes, and then from generation to generation, 
as the "vital spark,'* which, being perpetuated by 
heredity, is not destroyed even by death. Jn tliis 
sense also the god is " immortal among mortals." 
Well may he be called, " he of many births.’* Nu mcr- 
ous^are the passages in winch " community of race '* 
—kindred ^is claimed with gods for men, explicitly, 
though in a genera! way ; thus the verse " U'e have 
in common with you, O gods, the quality of brothers 
in the mothers bosom" is fully explained by this 
other: “ Heaven (Dyius) b my fatiier, who bore me- 
my mother is this wideearth (Prithivl).’’ Thcoldest 
Rishbare styled " heaven-born," and one poet i^ 
vokes them alt hy name (Angiras and ^fanu in the 
number), as "knowing his race" and the fact that 

I'r J among them." 

, *7 and assertions seem too vague 

U direclly to Agni. ™ d„„|„ j, 

befac (lie pos.i.vi; statCTcnt that he "gaw birth to 
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men " and ** found a way for his descendants ” and 
the direction to men to invoke him as the first 
father."' Marvellous to watch b this dim percep¬ 
tion of the unity of nature, the kinship of man with 
the entire universe (or at least our own solar system), 
so lately established by modern science, struggling 
into expression at that early age, with nothing but 
poetic Intuition to guide. 

25. We have now learned to know Agni: Tst, in 
heaven as the Sun ; in the atmosphere^ as Light-^ 
ning * * jd* on earth, as the Domestic^ and 4th, as the 
Sacrificial, Fire. We have still to be introduced to 
the god In his fifth aspect, in which he plays an ex¬ 
ceedingly frnporlant part in the Hindu Arj^a's life: 
ascon.iumer of corpses and guide of departed souls 
to the abodes of “ the Fathers," For, unlike the 
Efanians, the Hindu did not hold that the impure 
contact of death could pollute the holy elementg but 
on the contrary ascribed to the latter the power of 
purifying and sanctifying all things its flames con ^ 
sume Of only touch.* Yet the "funereal Agni" w as 


' Tht& Lhcme, of nun's cefestkl «nd ongin, is treated vith 
great cmdiiion ud ^jvindn^ mtAtery by Abel Beri^igne, In hii 
colossaj work La i.* pp. 31 chsEm entitled 

dt id 

* ^lut would tbe Eraniiiiis have said to ibe modem Britmunlc 
costorm of ftoAting cnrt«ci down the Caucus, in be curied nnt to the 
ocean by ihc ucred river » luictlfyEng vaten ! ThU drcmdfid tus- 
|H>ai ts espcd^ly in force at Benues^ tbe great city near the juaction of 
the Canges and the holiest spot of all Brahmank India. 

There the dying are Bctually ^vried to Ibe riicer and plunged i nto it 
to btrr-tbe their lant in the sacred watery not only sidgif, but ai ter- 
tain timei in crowdL Of coarse all tbese pnciicci were abominA^ 
lions Ip I he l^ar^Lf. See Siar^M/ ela., 1 ^^- 
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kept separate from alt other forms of fire, and was 
not allowed cither on the sacrjfidai altar or on the 
hearth. 

26. There is an entire book of the Rig-Veda^the 
ninth—which, contrary to all the others, is devoted 
to the praises of only one deity— Soua. Like Agni 
with whom he is most intimately associated. Soma 
many forms, and more than one dwelling-place; 
Ijkc AgxiU the place of his birth is not on earth - like 
^i, the form under which he first presents himself 
IS an unmistakably material one: Agniis the fire and 

Agni. under this 

his earthly form, was put to many and widely differ- 
mg uses, the Soma plant had but one: an intoxi- 
eating beverage was prepared from it, which was 
offered at sacrifices, being partaken of by the wor- 
shippers and poured into the flame on the altar. And 
hke the Fim-womhtp, the Somacult takes us back to 
he so-called Indo-Eraniae period, the time before 
the separation of the two great sister-races, for we 
have seer, the Soma, under the name of Kaoma 
play exa^ly the same part in the worship and sacri! 
flees of the Eranian followers of the Avesla. Indeed 
wc probably have here one of the very few relit ^ 

or« le B wmMima qM«J, .,h. 

^r»d. F«'.aw«noti«dlnit,pU„,,h,AvLa 

Ixar, e«d,nt of tho „t the Hao„, ^ tte 
g^ifico. bo.„, . oon;.„i„ , byZawhushtra 

xming Mhcrliir, \Vi n*scfeiiiM}i. ^ * ^"UneiSt tnd deep. 







15^—IIIMJHJ DKOITGIIT TO Till TO lUEATKB Kt» lATF 

J?i THE WATEltS OP TKE SACHEb lIVEx.—(HDOKRn O'&TOHJ 
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to o]J-e$tabIj^!icd custom, not without subjecting it 
to a reforming and purifying process/ 

27, Ill IiHlia»a^ in Eran.the Soma is mountain- 
born." It IS said that King Viruna, who placed tlie 
Sun in lieaven and Fire in the w^aters, placed the 
Soma on tlie mountain. Like Fire, it 13 brought to 
men by superhuman agency: “The one/' saj-s a 
hymn already quoted, ** was brought from Iicavcn 
by MAtarishvan* the other by the falcon from the 
tnountain/" The Soma used in India certainly grew 
on mountains, probably in the HimAkyan highlands 
of Kashmir. It is certain that Aryan tribes dwelt 
in this land of tall summits and deep \ alleys in ver^^ 
early times—probably earlier than that when the 
Rig-hymns w^ere ordered and collected, or the al¬ 
ready complicated official ritual which they mostly 
embody was rigidly instituted. From numerous iiu 
dications scattered through the hymns, it appears 
probable that this was the earliest seat of the Soma 
worship known to the Aryan Hindus, whence it 
mx”iy have spread geographically with the race it- 
sclfp and that, as the plant did not grow in the lower 
and hotter regions, the aridity of some parts disa¬ 
greeing w ith it as much as the steam^kden sultriness 
of others, they continued to get "■from the moun¬ 
tains*" the immense quantities needed for the con¬ 
sumption of the gradually widening and increasing 

^ .S« StiVj f/ file., pp. S1S-E3E, 

* It diwlj not Irt fargocten, th^t il can liajdly Ipp xh€ 

Ideniiol pitht. ScI^oUj^ m pretty well agrMil chit th« Arj±ik 
sacrificial liqcoi, thoafih retainrijr ikamo, In^lwt 

must—b«n pre|i&red rroin differen 1 plants in the cliffortnt hnda 
where Ar^-M KlIlciL 
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Aiyaii sett]Cinents. A regular trade was carried on 
with tBe Soma plant, and the traders belonged to 
mountain tribes who were not Avyan, and, tlicrcforc, 
irreverently handled their sacred ware like any other 
merchandise, bargaining and haggling over it. This 
is evidently the reason why Soma^traders were con¬ 
sidered a contemptible class; sn much so that, when 
customs hardened into laws, they were Included in 
the list—comprising criminals of all sorts, breakers 
of caste and other social laws, followers of low pro¬ 
fessions, as usurers, actors, etc.—of those who arc 
forbidden to pollute sacrifices by their presence. To 
an Aiyan Hindu, the man who owned the Soma 
and did not press It was a hopeless reprobate. In 
fact lie divided mankind Into “pressers" and “not 
pressers, the latter word being synonymous with 
“enemy" and “godless barbarians.” They were 
probably itinerant traders, and the bargain was con- 
eluded according to a strictly prescribed ceremonial, 
the details of which seem singularly absurd and gro¬ 
tesque, until one learns that they had a symbolical 
meaning. The price (probably for a given quantity, 
though that is not mentioned) is a cow—light-col! 
ored, or, more precisely, reddish-brown, with light- 
brotvn eyes, In allusion to the ruddy or “golden" 
color of the plant—which must not be tied, nor 
pulled by the ear—j. e.. not handled roughly. 

28. Thtf Soma used in India is thought to be the 
AnhpiQ atida or Saremtemma viminaie, a plaiit of 
the family of milk-weeds. It is described as having 
hanging bough-, bare of leaves along the stalks, of 
light, ruddy colcr (“golden "). with knotty joints. 
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contammg, in a Abrou^ canc-Uke outer nnd, an 
abundance of milky, acid, and slightly astringent sap 
or juice. It is this juice U’hicb, duly pressed out, 
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mixed with other ingredients, and fermented, yields 
the intoxicating sacrificial beverage. The process— 
Jhe most sacred and mystic act of the Vedic and 
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Brahmanic liturgy —h alluded to in the Rig-Veda 
jnnumeruble times, but in such fanciful and often 
enigmatical ways that we might be puzzled to recon¬ 
struct it, had we not in ^me of the BrtTnanas most 
precise directions, amounting to a thorough and de¬ 
tailed description of the opcratiori. Though pages 
might easily be written on the subjeett the following 
brief description after Windischmann must suffice, 
as it is both graphic and comprehensive: 

, The ]i3aiu, pberked wp tiy Ihe root* *, collected by mopflllghi 
on the mcEiDtuiu, is carrit^l tvn a ^ df>wii bj l^o tQ tbfi plu» 
of wiibcCj where itpot covered with ppeiwrrd,^ 

cresbed belwccn itow by lhe prioU*; ifld h then thrown, suKks u 
well u jiikcc^ tprii^klcd vriih wkect, ivtc a ^leve of looca wiK>1lctL 
wfliw, wbimee, AfEer the whole hid been fartlwr pr^aed fay the 
hjind, the juiEo iricklet iu^o ■ tcucL oc kettle which is pkcid 
bcneeEfa." The fluid ii then mixed with tweet milk ■nd lourmdk, 
ftr cards, with wheelen md oiber fJuur, tcid brought inio a armEe of 
lerfflenunian ; h ii ihen elfered ihricv e day ind pirEiiken of by (he 
BriibEmnsv * . , It wii anquertioniWy ifacgrcileit widiiroliesl offer¬ 
ing of ihe evident liidiirt wonhip, » » « The godt drink ibo offered 
bei'Or^ge \ they long for It I iHey i-re noaruhed by it iod throwii Lato 
e joyou-i infoxfcBiiion. . , ^ The beverige ii divine, it poriffes. it ii 
t wiier of life, fi™ health end imnKUtillty, prep^iXi tlm wny to 
hcUYCn, deitruyi crKmlci,'" elc. 


* The mftde of Eh« fajUOUl giw, and calte^l " ibe Ml 

of ihe grsdi,'* fLhf whota jt wal prtpfltcd, ond who ve« luppowdin- 
vhihly to occupy it, when they Ctme to receive the lacrifico offered 
Ibeip, on being formally invited thereto. It ww iherrfore meet that 
the Some ahoulil l^e laid un ihU coosccreled ipoi before the ceretnofly 
of preuing begun. 

* A mortiT i* also meitEkmed in the Itig-Veda^ l^ot rerety, Ai a 
mortar wii wd in the pre|>emtion of the EtailHft llaukua (.W/ o/ 

etc.* pp. 116-121), Ihii wm very probably the older cti^tcw, a 
rehc of [he forgotten Indo-ErmnUii perioil, 

* 'I'bcSc vciteli were, Sery eppiuprimlely^ miite of the ui™J 
Ai^bvauiia-Vi'ood f Ficm 
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The fieriness of the drink, its e^ihiUrating and. in¬ 
spiriting properties are especiaJly expatiated upon. 
The chosen few who partook of it—few, for besides 
the officiating priests, only those were allowed a 
taste who could show that they had provisions 
enough stored up to last them three years—give 
most vivid expression to the state of exaltation, of 
intensified vitality, which raises them above the level 
of humaiiity. Some such effusions are neither more 
nor less than bragging; for instance (X., 119); 

I Ihink to !□ ; J mml get * cdit i I moil i hone : 

bivo I been drinking ^ihk ?—i, Thfrbcvcrftg^s cUT]f sao idong like 
impetiaCHii vindsi binre etc,—3, They cury nae tlong u fl«t 
horses a chiiint; havfl i!tc,—4, Thfi hymn hu Camv to £nc is m 
IHW to her bebved cnlf: have ], etc.—S- I tnm my uag ovtr iq my 
bean IS n enrpeotv fssbions ft chlHoi: have etc, , , ^_y. Tht 

five tribes seem to me u wHhjng z have I, etc.—One hslf ol me k 
grcftiKr thmxL both worjnds; heve greetocss reaches be¬ 

yond the heeireM end Ihis great eirtb ^ have I, etc.—10^ Shall I cany 
this earth litber or thither? Have U etc.—11, Shall I shallcr this 
eftrtb here or there? Have J, etc,—la. One hfttf of me is in the 
beavent aod 1 hftve stretched ihc DiberdcHrn deep^ have I eic— 
1 am molt ,grieftl; 1 reach ttp to the doirds; have 1^ etc. * 

The effects of the exhUarating beverage are not 
always described in such exaggerated strains. The 
following passages, culled here and there, although 

’ Unlil ve^j hrclj ihUbrnia «Bpp«*ed lo be ipo](«n hy Hu, but- 
tliNgud tndfll ftfter thg incilficnbj liqqqr. A, Her^gne 

ibowft thftl it cornea much more iip|iropiiA(ely fimn ftti bhihirftted 
mortal. 

We have drutik the Sopia,*^ eKcloimi enotbcr; ' ^ we have hcccme 
{iii.iDartii^ wc have entered lulo li^t, we have known the rodd, 
Whftt caul OU enemy fvow do iq ut, or whjii the malice of 
ftny morLaJ effect ? '* 
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enthusiastic, depict no abnormal condition of body 
or mind, but may be produced by the moderate and 
wholesome use of a ricli stimulant: 

" lie, ih« iKim, Itai entciTEd Jnlo ae, who ttr htHlic 

mu linm »i Willi fir*. O Sonia, , , , prq1oil|i air lile a. the kun 
renews the wh morning, ... Oar iillcllicence i* neiud by 
tlicB , . . iSon hast descencled in toil J our liabs. . . . DUcohIiu 
fled. powcrlciB , . . the |Hiwerlul Sani hu demmlal in|q ui gjid 
anr tUj* are lenglhcncd.” 

29. Throufrli all this runs a consciausitess of the 
presence of something divine in the litjuor whichcan 
produce such wonderful effects in those who partake 
of it. And indeed, this liquor is only the earthly 
form of the celestial Soma, or, more correctly, it is a 
symbol of the celestial Soma, the god Soma. When 
the sacriheer, after pouring a small quantity of the 
sacred beverage into the flame on the altar, describes 

how the gods—especially the battle-god Indra_ 

quaff Soma by the pailful, by the barrel, and only 
then feel strengthened for their daily strife against 
the powers of evil, he certainly docs not mean it liter¬ 
ally. There is, however, a divine Jiijuor which gives 
the gods (the Powers of Nature) strength andimmor- 
tality, without which they would lose their might, 
their eternal youth, their life even, without which 
the world—OT/r world at least—would become barren 
and dead, and uninhabitable; and that heavenly 
liquor, the veritable Amrita or drink of immortality, 
is the rain, the dews, perhaps it were more correct 
to say, the moisture which is diffused through nature, 
exliilarating, vivifying, calling forth and fostering 
life in all its forms. Of the gathering and Rou'ing 
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of thb fountain of life—the the celestial 

Soma—the sncrlficial process is an apt illustratioTi; 
the skin on whi eh the pressing stones are disposed is 
the cloudy and the stones themselves are the thun¬ 
derbolts; the sieve is the sky, the liquor that falls 
through it in more or less abundant drops is the rain, 
and the large vessel or kettle into which they fall is 
the Samnifra —^the celestial sea that holds all the 
atmospheric waters. The likeness—the symbo 5 ~is 
never lost sight of. Nothing can be clearer than 
this invocation; “Drink eschilaration from the 
heavenly Soma, O Indra, drink It from the Soma 
which men press on earth," This identification of 
Soma ^%'lth the waters and with plants accentuates 
very strongly hU affinity with Agni which we 
rioticed from the start and—to make a long line of 
proof and argument as brief as c^ur limited space 
commands—we may at once arrivc^t the cpnclusion 
that Soma* in tJiis phase of the myth, is a form of 
Agni* in a word, k H^utd Jirr.' It is no wonder* 
therefore* that the two should be so constantly asso¬ 
ciated together arid oven invoked jointly m numbers 
of hymns specially addressed to tliem, 

30. But even the celestial Soma, tile drink that in¬ 
vigorates the gods and gives them eternal youth and 
immortality,—in short, the cannot rationally 


I We aw lltfl the fieiy cr Titftl prinetrle U «aiivejfedl into ihc heart 
of platiti, Wfiel inlo the huuvui fEmiDe, hy w*AAt. For cxluuslivf nud, 
iu oti mn, ^ it miir ^ mcttl nurcri myiTeryof ihe Arjan 

fiilh, l« Kuhn, TAj- 0/ Ai>r trttJ rtf ^ 

A- Ihe cKipicrt m AgnS fcnd t?i Jjt 
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have been the god Soma< Water, moistuie, could 
not possibly, at any time, be thought of as « fiers^. 
This water, this moisture, must be produced, or at 
least held in keeping,—then given out, distributed, 
by a being, a Power that e^ild be imagined as a per- 
son, and when we find that power, we have the god. 
The parallelism between Soma and Agni which we 
traced throughout this study points to the a priori 
conclusion that, Agni being the Sun, Soma must he 
the Moon, and the fact instantly occurs to us that in 
the mythology of the post-vcdJc, so-called "epic" 
or "classical, period, down to our own day. Soma 
has always been and is the moon. Very peculiar 
and consistently developed am the later Brahmanical 
theories about the moon as expounded in the Purd- 
nas, but always hinging on this one fundamental 
fact, that the moon is the reservoir of amrita^ the 
drink of the gods, and both in these and the poeti- 
cal works it has a number of epithets alluding to 
this. During the light part of the month (while the 
moon b visible), the gods drink from it-^and it swells 
the more as they drink—the sweet amrUa which 
makes them immortal- During the dark half of the 
month (white the moon is invisible^ the Pjtris —the 
spirits of the dead—drink from it, when it gradually 
decreases. Its beams are woven of cool watery 
atoms which penetrate into the plarits, refresh and 
vivify them. Another has It the other way; the 
gods approach the moon at its full, and the dead on 
the night it is new. The same in the Upanishads^ 

, which are earlier than the PurAaas. " The Moon is 
King Soma, the food of the gods." The same, more 
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frequently, more insifitcntly, tlic Shatapatha- 
UriiUmana, tire most important of all. “ This 
King Soma, the food of the gods, » the ^toon. 

, When it decreiises, then they feed on it.” 
“ , . , The Seasons arc King Soma's royal broth¬ 

ers, just as a man has brothers.” Wbo-se brothers 
can the seasons be but the moon-god's? 

31. And so it turns out that moon-worship occu¬ 
pies a protniiient place in the Aryan religion, and 
that the ninth book of the collection is exclusively 
devoted to this worship, tlie ritual of which is specially 
contained in the Sama-Veda, This book, and for that 
matter, tjte numerous Soma-hymns scattered in the 
other books of the Rig. teem with allusions too trans- 
parent and direct to need explanation, provided tlie 
lunar nature of the deity they cckbmtc is thor¬ 
oughly comprehended, whereas they would be hard 
to make even toJerublc sense of, even allowing most 
amply for archaic mannerisms of thought and Ima¬ 
gery, under the supposition that the god Soma is only 
the sacrificial beverage of Aryan worship or the 
celestial beverage of the gods—the vivifying mois¬ 
ture diffused through the universe. Some of the 
similes are very graceful and pretty. Soma ts a 
wdl of sweetness in the midst of the sky; a golden 
drop hung up in the heavens^ a bowl of ambrosia 
{fluirita), nay, an ocean {samudra') of the drink of 
gods. Soma is a wise god, for docs he not know 
the times and the seasons^ bring round the months, 
and fix the days and hours for the rites, and the 
prayers, and the sacrifices which arc the gods' due? 
Soma also is a warrior gud, vigorous and well anned. 
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equipped for battle against the demans and monsters 
who people the " dark forest*'—night, and whom he 
dbpeki and also for the defence of the precious 
spring of life which he has in his keepings and which 
evil beings, hostite to the Devas—the Asuras—are 
ever on the watch to steal. To whom but the moon 
could lines like the following apply! ^'Soma stands 
above all the worlds^ similar to the divine Siirya*'" 
or, he has clothed himself in the radiance of the 
Sun, and, full of wisdom, surveys the races ? *' Lastly 
there is a myth in which Soma is married to Sury 4 , 
the Sun-maiden^ and the very hymn {X.p Bs) which 
tells this myth with unusual length of detail and 
circumstance, begins with this passage^ the most 
explicit and decisive of all, which indeed sums up in 
few words the results to which we have laboriously 
worked our way: 

Hit Law [Rill] the earth mndl Erm, Lhe Kekfeui 
and the Sun, throu^ the t^w ih« AdiijutUthd, and ISotoi ttaodi 
in Lhe likj, , , , Sopn » placed in the midst of ihw 

" When, they the plant, he wbe dxinhs regardt ft as Scma. 

O/^ Aim vfAsvt r££ord at iSma, pw me driMAi. 

” Frotectml hy those who teller thee and preserved by thy goar- 
dianiL^ ihoo, fsomA, hearer ibe Kiuid of the cmhirie^CrtLet; AtH m 
MT/Afy £ai£tj 

** Wbcfi the gods ddnlt lh*e, O Eod, thoa Ucreaiest ajjaift. . . i** 

It is impossible more fully to realJze the symbolism 
of the Soma sacrifice. Yet there is no lack of pas¬ 
sages which as plainly express the conceptloii that 
the god descends personally into the plant, giving 
up his own body and limbs to be broken for the good 
of men and gods, and that a mysterious communion 
is established between the god and his worshipper. 
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who has tasted the sacred drink, that this drmk t$ 
of the divine substance. This thread of mystU 
cism runs through the whole Rig-Vedai We have 

tasted Soma,—^the god has descended into us,_we 

have become like unto the gods—^immortal life ts 
oum, 

32. The following beautiful prayer, a poetical 
pm of purest water, may be considered as the crown¬ 
ing expression of the Aryan Soma-worship in its 
noblest, most spiritual fonn*(IX., 113), 

iImk ix et«nul li^t, ia ttie wotld wIhiq ibo son li 

pliced, m UiMt Imp^riitL&bliir iwld pUce me* O Boom I 

•‘mwethfiKfl of YiimKi rti^ 11 King, whenibe Kott 
cjf beavni it^ where thaa mighty mten ire* there nuke me ha. 
aaertii I 

Where life b free, in the third of hairmu^ wbn tbe 

Iftwidt ire rediut, there nuke me Immeftal I 

"^Where wiihre aed desirct tie, where Uu bowl rd tht bdghl 
Samm ii* where there is food wi4 rejmiziii£, ihcnj mtke lEbe 
ffiartel I 

*■ When tben ia uul delight, wtwra Joy xnd plcuon 

R^C, when the drsfm of eor dnin ue xiixioed, then luka ne 
pmmortej, !*'I 

There is not one line here, not one image that 
offers the least difficulty to interpretation if theiden- 
tity of Soma and the Moon be accepted as the basis 
thereof—as there is not one that^does not present 
almost insuperable difficulty on any other suoDosi- 
tion. The ■* bowl of the bright Soma," the radiant 
worlds " ^the stars), the world of *■ eternal light ** of 

“the mighty waters*'—how beautiful and how self 

evident, when we know that the moon is the abode 
‘Tnulu by Miit llanw 
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Of the dead who partake of its “ honeyed sweetness,” 
wen as the gods and, like the gods, quaff length of 
days in the draught. There is» however, one line in 
this passage which introduces us to two new mythi¬ 
cal persons: Vtvasvat and his son. 

33- This son is Yaka, whom we have already 
learned to know in the Avesta as Yima, Son of 
ViVANHVANT,* * but in how altered a garb 1 The Rig 
Veda knows very little about Vivasvat except his' 
name and that he is Yama’s father; yet that he bad 
been a god and had the power of one is proved by 
such prayers as the following, addressed to him; 

May the shaft of Vivasvat, the poisoned arrow, not 
strike us before we are old 1 ” « May Vivasvat grant 
us immortality. Let death go its way and immor¬ 
tality come. May he protect our people to their old 
age- But this is only a faint trace, an obliterated 
mcmoiy of the pijsition he must have occupied in a 
remote Indo-Eranian past, for in the Avesta. con¬ 
sistently with the anti-poljrtheistic tendency of the 
creed, Vivanhvant is a mere mortal man, a saintly 
priest, the first who offered a Haoma sacrifice, while 
his sori Yima is also a mortai, the first king, the 
ruler of a golden age.* But If the father has lost 
ground in India, the son. Yama, fills one of the 
most prominent and picturesque positions in the 
V^ic pantheon, as the king of the dead, the miid 
ruler of an Elysmm-like abode where the shades of 


* Sm mf rtc,, pp, 

* Th* nwu, wbi^iDAiu tbii Liim3DaBft,^Kti bw ukn to laili- 
cmie a mi-£od, the ondiuichii ii horm out Zif the tnxlm ItUh 
mtolitefmtora, S« on tii, quiHtiGq, bowvrcr, ch. wi. 
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th* PITR15 (the departed fathers of the living, an* 
swering the Avestan Fravashis)/ lead a happjr^ 
dreamy existence. 

34. The bare facts are these; Yama the first 
to die and we aJl fellow him to the world which he 
was the first to enter, and where, thcreforCp he as¬ 
sumed the part of host, receiving those that joined 
him as they came^ and naturally becoming their king 
and ruler* He has messengers who roam the ivorld 
spying out those w^ho are to diOp and whom they 
drive or escort to his realm. These messengers, 
generally two in number, most frequently take the 
shape of dogs of weird and fantastic appearance, 
and are probably meant to personify the morning 
and evening twilight—a most apt poetical image, 
since it can certainly be said that each mbming 
and evening brings some recruits from the living 
world to that of the dead. It is remarkable that 
the most explicit and pithy text is contained in the 
Atharva-Veda: 

** Hba who lint of mortoli wbo first weni to Uui woxld, ihe 
gatherer of men—King Vama, ™ Viyas¥al. hoiwr yo with on 
oblatiVvn."' 

“ Death is Yama's wise messenger.” A wonderful 
thought, wonderfully expressed, which we also find 
in the Atharva-Veda, Birds of evil omen also, are 
mentioned in the Rig as Yama's messenger, and 
one poet prays that the thing w'hich such a bird an¬ 
nounces with its cry may not come to pace 'The 
dogs are called SAram£va or children of 5 a ram a, 
‘ Stnj/ MtSa, etc,, pp. 93.84, 
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and described as spotted, broad-snouted, four-eyed, 
and Yama is entreated to bid them protect the 
guests they bring him on the road.' 

35, The world over which Yama rules is not repul¬ 
sive, dark, or in any way dread-inspiring, being 
situated, as we have seen, in the highest heaven, in 
the sphere of the sun, in the midst of radiant worlds, 
and no idea of judgment or punishment attaches to 
it In the Rig-Veda Yama is tile king of the dead, 
not as yet their judge and chastiser. That came 
later, and in the Brahmanical literature of the clas¬ 
sical period Yama appears stripped of all gracious 
features and tricked out in all tlic ciieap horrors of 
the vulgar devil. How different from the mild, 
benignant deity, to whose gentle rule the earlier 
Aryan Hindus lovingly, trustfully committed their 
departed dear ones J' 

36. The question naturally arises: what natural 
phenomenon originally was disguised under the 
myth of Yama Vaivasvats? The answer as natu¬ 
rally su^^ests itself: the setting sun, for that is one 
of the scenes in the grand drama of nature which 
always most forcibly suggested the belief and hope 
in a future life.' And in the poetical language of 
early myth-makers, bristling with bold metaphor, the 
setting sun can very well be said to be the child 
of the morning sun (Vivasvat). But then it is by 

* Sto Si 9 ry tf/pp, 93, ^ emmony), and p, 

(the dc^ giuLTdifl^t ihe Chinvil Drid^e]!. 

* Set, for detaili enj texu,,. Rarfy in cofmediEm 

wiEh like VccUti funeral ritet, 

^ See Sipry pf pp, 3317-3319. 
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ao meatu sure, as will be seen,* that Vivasvat was 
always the sun, and quite recently a school cf 
interpreters has arisen who would identify Yama, 
like Soma, with the Moon-* It cannot be denied 
that the arguments they bring in favor of this 
solution cany great weight* They point out, 
among other things, that the “seat of Yama" is 
avowedly in the " third heaven,” in “ its most secret 
(r* e,, remotest) place,** and that the suiting sun caiv 
not be said to occupy that position; that the moon 
easily could appear to the unscientific eye of the 
early myth'inakers as a smaller, yimugi* sun-*thc 
child of the sun, who dies (disappean;) after running 
bis course; that the two, with the inconsbtency so 
characteristic of myths, which delight in presenting 
the same divine beings under different aspects, to 
place them in different mutual relations, might just 
as easily have appealed to the Imagination as twins 
—as in point of fact they havt been considered 
by most ancient peoples, and that the very name 
“Yama” is a word signifying “twin.” Vama is 
often spoken of as having been the first man, the 
progenitor of the human race. But that honor be¬ 
longs to another son of Vivasvat— {ut., Man), 
and was mistakenly transferred to Yama, on the 
strength of an imperfect argument, namely, that he 
who was the first to die must have been the first man 
who lived. But Yama is nowhere styled “ the first 

* In di. Yil, 

■ A. Hill^bzmndt Lhti poEiit i£ ^rmi length, nod decide* U ia 

thu SCUM, la Um fint *0lMiw ol Ids 
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of men/* only " the fiist of Now the word 

mortal *' f marifaj b very frequently used to denote 
** marl"; but two other words^fHanusJfyo And/ana 
occur quite as frequently ' i yet neither b used when 
Yama b spoken of. The persistency with which he 
b called the first of marijas^ “ mortals,^" h scarcely 
accidental. Not man alone b mortal tn the concep¬ 
tion of ancient myth-fiiaking peoples: the gods 
themselves would die did they not continually renew 
their life and vigor by draughts of the divine Soma, 
the water of youth and immortality ^ the sun dies 
when it sets, or faints at the numbing touch of win¬ 
ter X the moon dies when^ after waning away E>cforc 
our eyes^ it disappears^ TmOp after death comes 
rwurrection; but that does not belong' here. We 
must be content with cstablbhing the fact that 
Yama is Invariably styled the “ first of martals who 
died/' not ** the first of mortal mrnJ* 

37. Another Vcdic deity who can be traced with 
certainty to a pre-Eranian (or Proti>-Aryan) past 
b VAyo or VATAt the Wind* Not the violent 
storm-windp but the wholesome^ cooling brceise, that 
dears the atmosphere^ purifies the air^ brings health 
and life to men and animals prostrated by heat. 
VAyu holds a modest place in the Rtg-Veda. Few 
hymns are addressed to him alone^ but he b fre¬ 
quently joined with other gods, and always men- 


^ It it lDi|wdiblB not to idmiTr Um infenkitli Kbd pillny hub hf 
vyicti tliw who tpoks Ukfr ftncicDt Swkiit loogH Ae&icnittd ttic 
bbJEun i»ce: mi'^p lb* ii>ani1 ^ ib« [hipkbf 

{the root mam bc{R£ tlu u -Uu;t ai ww/, htW) ; >wfMp iKe 

tbe bom ^ ^hiqc mot u In/w, /enr^ ^um imp 
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tioncd with fcapect and gratitude. He is a '* * Son of 
Heaven " (Dydus), aud not only is he invited to par, 
take of the Soma libations, but when lie comes with 
other gods, the first drink is his by right.' The fol¬ 
lowing short hymn (X., l6S) shows the high esteem 
in which this unobtrusive deity was held and |jo\v 
sensitively alive the fancy of those ancient poets was 
to the picturesque and the mysterious—also how a 
thing may strike in the same way spirits separated 
by ages and continents, 

1 celtbnu Yila'i giwn cbviot; it comB I«nilitl£ lie ^ir. »ith 
Doiic of ljiun.|*f. It ItBuJiM the ikjr ms. tl mad mikes it mdd^, 
whirling up lt« diMt on the ea/lh,—Tho fijriHg pista nuh ifter it.— 
u miidens to m feslival . , . M hs flia tlong on U17 p*thi. Vita 
nEY«rrcsU Dn any day ... . Ytn what place Ha ha hoTft ? and 
froBi Whcnorcarae he^—Ihit aital tu«alh of gods, the wartd‘* gfwt 
oiripHng r Tho god. wlwe'cr ha wUI, moEet at hh pleasure ; h{» 
ntihing aouad we hev,—hti fom wu nercf seen.* . , 

38. With this god we close the cycle of Vodic gods 
—DyiuSi vinma, Mitra, Agni, Soma, Yama,-VAyu 
—whom we can trace with absolute certainty to an 
Indo-Eranian past and identify with corresponding 
divine beings in the Avesta. Further researches no 

' Ther* is, Sn one pf Ihs Brihmaqu, a stoKy inatnlcd t» accoani 
r« this prinrilace. ]t t«lb how sercnl god* on™ lan s «« fur the 
litst drink of Soma, and Viju (naturally !) wufl. This is lihe way in 
which the IVihnunis diipcHe of ill obuura or pussling peinls—by 
slorics made up to mplain them. The Ksult li gimerally obscurity 
dmbly inlcnsifiEd, contUHon inestricabie, oflen tickenfng abmsditiei, 
and fjJBfstiniB gOm t of philosophy and poctiy, 

* " Thn Wind HoweUi where ii laietJ,. „d thou basest the lonnd 
Utenor, but ttftsi not tsU vhenoe U oonicth and whilhex it pobiIl"— 
St. John. UL. ft. ‘ 
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doubt will bring to light more alfinities^ mure like* 
nesses,—as indeed not a few have already been 
hinted at. But suggestions, conjectures, can find no 
place in works the object of vyliich is to place be¬ 
fore the larger public—the uninitiated by men of 
science—the results actually achieved, the conquests 
that may be considered final. The divine person¬ 
ages into whose exalted circle we shall now step 
are of Indian growth, bear tlie unmistakable im¬ 
press of the land and conditions of life which the 
migrating Ary as found on the hither side of the 
HtmiUya and the Indus. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER V. 

THE CHUKXINO OP THE AIHUTJL 

Th£ accompanying illustration represents one of 
the most famous legends told in the Mah^bhirata 
and some of the Pur^nas^ and is a good specimen of 
the literalness with which Indian art sets to work to 
reproduce the details of a mythical stor^v just as 
the legend itself is a fair sample of what the learned 
Brahmanic poetiy of the classic or epic ages made of 
the simple and transparent myths of Vedic times. 
We have just admired and fully explained the myth 
of the amrita^ the food of the gods^ of which the 
sacred Soma^rink is the earthly imitation^ The 
Brahman poets amplified it into a story, given with 
varying details in different versions, but of which the 
matji features are the following: 
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The devas were at war with the aauraa (the evil 
demons), who repeatedly conquered them, so that 
they lost heart, and were fain to ask the aasistanoe 
of Vishnu, the god to whom later theology ascribed 
the mission of general adviser to the gods and pre. 
server to them and the created worlds. Vishnu 
promised them that their strength should be restored 
if they would do as he would direct First they 
must coUect specimens of all the plants and herhs 
that grow in the world and cast them into the Sea 
of Milk, then they must chum that sea, and they 
would thus obtain the Amrita, the drink of krength 
and immortality. But as the tabor would be very 
great, be advised them to suspend hostilities with 
the Asuras and invite them to join in the work; 
" I will take care,” he said, “ your foes shall share 
your toil but not partake in its reward." The 
Asuras readily took the bait and worked with all 
their might. When the herbs were thrown in, the 
mountain Mandara was taken for a churning stick 
(pramantha}^ and the King of Serpents, VAsUKl— 
others say Shesr or ShesknA— allowed himself to 
be used as the rope to twirl the stick. So all pulled 
with a wJlh the devas on one side, the Asuras on the 
other, while Vishnu himself, taking the form of a 
tortoise, took the mountain on his back to steady it. 
Great was the tumult that ensued. The milky 
waves rose and tossed and foamed, as though lashed 
by a mighty storm. Then aU sorts of rare, wonder¬ 
ful. and useful things and beings began to emerge 
from the heaving bosom of that mysterious deep. 
First rose from them the sacred Cow, then in succos^ 
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sioti the divine many-headed hotsc, the clephantj a 
troop of Apiiaras (watcr-maidciisi); the goddess of 
beauty appearedj seated on a lotus blossom; deadly 
poison also was churned out of the waters;; Visuki 
claimed that as his perqubite, to be given to his ser¬ 
pents* According to some versions the four Vedas 
also came out of that memorable churning* But on 
our picture they seem to be represented as one of 
the divine beings who do the chortling—as i person 
with four heads and four arras, with a book in one 
hand- Last of all came forth the physician of the 
gods, radiant, triumphant, bearing aloft the cup with 
the precious beverage. Hoth devasand asuras made 
a rush for it and there ensued a raging battle. Hut 
the devas had managed to secure the firat draught, 
and being fully invigorated by it, had no difficulty 
in beating off their late allies and hurling them into 
the dark abysses. 




CHAFTKk VI. 

THE Rig*veda*..thi: stokm-mvth—the sun-ani>. 

DAWN MYTli. 

t. We already know that the main, most vital 
fact of India’s physical life, that on which it hinges 
for or for evil, is the timely arrival and beaefi* 
cent violence of the .southwestern monsoon, or, as 
the unscientific would say, the spring thunderstornis. 
This is what may be poetically termed the great 
atmospheric drama, with its incidents of war and 
conquest, its armies and its heroes. Here the 
imagination of the old Aiyas of the Seven Rivers, 
with their characteristic naturalistic tendencies, 
revelled unstinted. Here, in the Middtc-Rcgion— 
aatdrtksha —was Cloud land, which men watched day 
by day as the familiar but never palling scenes were 
enacted over anti over again,—where Indra— the 
Thunderer—was king, and the Maruts— the Storm- 
winds—were his friends and helpers; where the 
Clouds were sometimes actors and sometimes 
scenery, where the precious Cows were fought for, 
for whose milk the long-suffering earth hungers and 
thirsts. 

2 . And here we are brought to the root of that 
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strange and apparently ineradicable superstition of 
Aryan India—the sacredness of the Cqw^ It has been 
suggested as one of the reasons^ that the cow is the 
dbtinctive anima! of Aryan life* For^ absolutely 
unfitted by nature for the hardships of a nomadic 
existence^ or for the torrid heat of the open steppe* 
it needs the protection of forest glades^ the coolness 
of streams, the rest and sweetness of meadows 
exactly suiting the farming stage of culture which 
immediately follows on the nomadic and precedes or 
co-exists with the city4)ulLding stagCp' since itsw'ants 
and the care it demands are such as can be supplied 
only under favorable and settled conditions of life, 
even though still very primitive. And in that stage 
—the first in which the Aryan race appears to the 
historical vision—we can scarcely realize what a won* 
derfuh god'given* alUsuffidcnt treasure this gentle, 
homely, patient companion must have seemed to a 
people broken up into families or small clans, wholly 
dependent each on its own dairy, and patch of till¬ 
age. ITse sweetest^ most wholesome of foods flowed 
from her uddcTt easily transformed into the butter 
which, melted and clarified, fed the sacred flame on 
the home-altar* while her mate, the fiery bullock* 
supplied meat for the humt-offering, orp tamed and 
trained* became the obedient laboring steer^ There 
were no bounds to the gratitude and reverence* the 
loving care they paid this living embodiment of a 
kindly providence, until they came to conskler the 
cow as something holy and half divine. It became 

< sentry 0/ du L, " Tbo Fom of Colfiflr*.*' 

evp^euUj 1^ 
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to them the saernsd animal, the object of almost wor- 
sh)p. which it remains t« this day among their 
descendants in India, 

3. To this sacredness, founded on such homely, 
positive grounds, a~mOre imaginative reverence was 
added by the active poetical fancy which fiJJcd the 
world with the mythical creations that were to beg. 
gar the invention of all coming ages. The reat, live, 
earthly cow tmd her glorified doubJein the heavens! 
or, rather, tlic Midd]c>Rcgioji, antdriktha; there 
roam the herds of dark, light, or dappled cloud-kine, 
whose udder pours down their pure sw'cet milk, 
the rain, in lifesaving aboweni, for men and animals, 
and plants. And, as though to show how in¬ 
timate the connection between the two, they both— 

the doud and the cow*—have the same name—Go,__ 

and that again is a root expressive of motion, walk- 
ing. The douds moving across the sky may 
have suggested a likeness to kinc moving across the 
pas^pre; with a little observation the comparison 
completed itself. The heavenly pastures and the 
heavenly herds, and, consequently, the gods as 
heavenly herdsmen, just as the heavenly ocean witli 
the cJoud-shlps, are standing mythical images, on 
which the poetry of all times has rung endless 
changes. In fact, the most cursory perusal of the 
Kig-Veda places the Middle-Region before us as a 
sort of miiTorworJd, showing an exact reflection, finl3' 
magnified and glorified, of this lower world, with ali 
Its doings, relations, and conditions. This applies 
to all the incidents of what may be called the atmos. 
phcric drama, a perfect couiiteipnrt of the warn or 
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pcrhapH rather the tribal raids of earth, and ^vUich^ 
hke the latter, takes the homely fonii of a conflict 
for the possession of cattle, or of women and maid¬ 
ens, these being the two staple articles of intertribal 
booty^ the standing objects of niutunl covetoiisiless 
and clan feuds. 

The pil#noilELciiA of ihund^ uiU mnlrlss ^Ir. Muir id 

his itudy on rndni, nlmosi the idea of m con- 

fijet between opposing Tafecs t even we our^elve?, in our more pnn- 
saie age, often M^k of the war or atrife of the elemcnta. TUe other 
Appemnees of the sky, too, would adord thundant niatcj'ials fer 
poetical i magery. The worshipper would at ane time trwnsform the fan- 
tu4ic fhapei of the douda Into the chariots anil hotacsof hUgod, and 
ai another lltne would seem to perceive in their pilcd-up duaiea the 
dtia and castlea which he was advancing to overthrow^" ^ 

Or mountains.* There is nothing a solid dark 
bank of clouds, with its broken outlines against the 
horizon, more resembles^ and many a mariner long¬ 
ingly looking out for land has been deceived by this 
mirage of the sea. These castles, these mountains 
with their deep, dark caves, arc the fastnesses 
wherein wicked robbers hide the stolen cows or 

^ Muir'i Ongitiai 3Vj*, roL y, p, igS, 

» PJrtaAi (riuiq m. rewt mAUtinf " to .WeI] ”) mcaiM both '* clou^ " 
Mil "mmnitiuo" : 00 mwu "fartmi" and ‘'dooil." 

Vedie SoiukiiE hu many miw mch boaoBjinj. which, while stnuigly 
inpiEsiiiiKiia with ibe neame» to d«rik of the old porta and tlnir 
aocKiuicor the pictun^ue rEKmhkncci betKEen Eorth-litnil and 
doDd.lanJ, hiEC for lU modotntthc disadTaniige that thcf actnallp 
hlur ihE line betwEEti the Iwo, and ftEquenUr Kh.ler it almost im- 
poaaible to malce out whether a giiiien inddrat-^oeh a» stormlnff of 
fortresu, hurling oieniics down mnahtaint and lh« like^it IjO he 
tahen in a mjithkal or hi««ie.J «nK, Tht „effl to ua to haye 
U«Ed in Kith woria. and rarcel, ibemsclre* |,> havefcnoww one fninl 
the other. 
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between " the gods" was laid. But certain it is 
that harmony was restored at some time, for we 
meet with numerous hymns addressed to Indra and 
Vdruna jointly; they peacefully share at last the 
government of the world, each in his own line. This 
is expressly intimated in a text: " The one [IndraJ 
loves to slay foes, the other [Viruna] always main¬ 
tains his ordinances." Indra is also frequently 
.'iddresscd jointly with several of the greater gods— 
with Agni, Soma, Vayu, and others. VAyu and 
Agni, indeed, became in the course of time most 
closely associated with him—till, at the later period 
of Brahmanic theology, the three—Rain, Fire, and 
Wind—formed a sort of mystic trinity or triad. 

IS. The personality of Indra. though sumdently 
transparent, still has enough of complexity in its 
duality (Siorm-god and War-god) to suggest evolu- 
tion from simpler material, from a more directly 
naturalistic conception. We shall hardly go wrong 
if we seek the latter in Parjanva, the Storm god 
pure and simple, originally neither more nor less than 
the rain-cloud or the thunder-cloud itself, for par^ 
Jany^ is frequently used in the Rig-Veda as a 
common noun for irimd} Of several texts, one is 
absolutely decisive: "Even during the day the 
Maruts shed darkness by the water-bringing par^ 
Janya,*' Now nothing but a cloud can shed dark- 

* The wnM It uid i,, enme Irivm the iwrt u —fUnJ 

■nil mimHtaim, Tht* gud hata icpeciij Imcrest fchT Hi mixle™, he- 
uute he KmainH the h^hot (i bwnch of the Aijmb 

rac^the Slan^Uthniinian, vho Still »r,r>h]ii|Hd Uai forimny™. 
times Hftvr ChmI. nTMlcr the mancelr Alltred iuun« of PXitIO tnAS = 
PtLtLKfiHs ^ rrndpf. 
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pcrh^ips rathi^r the tribal raids of earth, and which, 
like the latter, takes the homely form of a conflict 
for the possession of cattle, or of women and maid, 
ens, these being the two staple articles of intertribal 
booty, the standing objects of mutual covetousness 
and clan feiidsf. 


'■ The phmffmrnrn of iHundcr and li|PhttiSng;' rvtiuLTks Mr. Muir in 
hii siodj' on fndrm, "'iilincist ib?viE;ibl]r »tiggc 5 t ihe Ht* of p, wB' 
flict bctwwn opimiiig foms ; ctcq we t^rwlvei, in our more 
Mio often iprtt of the wrij or strife nf the ekmeciU. 1 he other 
ippcxTAiirei of the Ehy, tt», wmild rnffoid BbjndAnt matefinlH fcr 
poetical inui^ery. The wonhipper would At *ih? time Lran.-ifonn the fan¬ 
tastic shape! of the cJonds into the chaiiotiand hor»oE h»gal, and 
at another lirae wooTd msto to percEive In Ihdr pled-up ntAsca the 
citica amd ootlea which he wm advancing to ovcnhiow^"* * 

Or mountains.* There la nothing a solid dark 
bank of clouds, with its broken outlines ^inst the 
horizon, more resembles, and many a mariner long, 
ingly looking out for land has been deceived by this 
mirage of the sea. These castles, these mountains 
with their deep, dark caves, are the fastnesses 
wherein wicked robbers hide the stolen cows or 


< Muir'm ChrjrW Samiini TVjr/r, toL p_ 

♦ PtirraiQ (from « root mailing “ to mroU **) memu both ckmd " 
fend "moontain’*; w mms “forlimi- ,nd '■ domL" 

Vedk fkrokne ho, many more Mch hotfttmyin,, whkh, while ilrooEly 
mprommg ib with lt»e nronieAt to imtnro of the old p^t* end their 
li»eien»of the picaresque feromblsun* betwceii rorlh-hind tnsl 
doud-kud, huTc for B, modem, Ihe dim.WiagethBt iW«t«dly 
blur the hoe bmwee the two, end frequenUy rorder it ulmdSt iZ 
^,ble td mukcout wh^er* given i«eidcnt^„vh « storming of 
fortm^. huilmg cnemim down mminkiiiii e„d the Uhe-k 
ld«n m u mythirol oc his.nrled romw. They 

l,dtk worhk end scmcely themsclvc tu hureknoun one/iom 
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between " the gods " was laid. Rut certain it b 
that harmony was restored at some time, for we 
meet with numerous hymns addressed to Indra and 
V^runa jointly ; they peacefully share at last the 
government of the world, each in his own line. Thb 
is expressly intimated in a text : The one [Indra] 

loves to slay foes* the other [Vdruna] always main¬ 
tains hb ordinances." Indra is also frequently 
addressed jointly with several of the greater gods— 
with Agni, Soma, Vayu, and others. Vayu and 
Agni, indeed, became m the course of time most 
closely associated with him-till. at the later period 
of Brahmanic theology, the three—Rain, Fire, and 
Wind—formed a sort of mystic trinity or triad. 

15. The personality of Indra, though sufficiently 
transparent, still has enough qf complexity in its 
duality (Storm-god and War-god] to suggest evolu¬ 
tion from simpler material, from a more directly 
naturalistic conception, Wc shall hardly go wrong 
if wc seek the latter in Paiijanya, the Storm-god 
pure and simple, originally neither more nor less than 
the rain-cloud or the thundercloud itself, for /ar- 
Janya b frequently used in the Rig-Veda as a 
common noun for thud' Of severaj texts, one is 
absolutely decisive ; " Even dunng the d.iy the 
Maruta shed darkness by the water-bringing par^ 
janya." Now nothing but a cloud can shed dark- 

' The wmtl le saifl ift OHive imm the wme rrnn ax 
rtnd Mtamn/Mrn, 1‘hi* god has « specie) mterest for ue modems, be¬ 
cause he remain«t| the higher ^1 of a Inrjjc brinch of the Aiyu 
m«e— the Slavo-UihDAniut, mho ttiJI urnnltipjied him foe muixcen- 
lurira after ChrVit, omkr the ScarccTy oltcied tuune of t>KllUTKAi=e 
Pekkok 5,= rftRdrc. 
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nciss during the day. Agni is asked to **scnd the 
rain-brmgmg fisrja/fjfa hither"; then the plural is 
used: the /fafjhifijrd | clouds] bring joy to the 

earth/' But these are isolated survivals. The 
Rain-and-Slorm god {for India knows little of our 
quiet rains) is almost always separated from the 
cloud, which is sometimes his chariotp sometimes the 
barrel or skin filled with the water which he pours 
down Oil the worlds; then he is the “Son of 
Hcaveiip'^ who “speaks a gleam-accompanied, re¬ 
sounding wo rd w'hich brings re fresh me nt/" 

16. Parjanya has one peculiar feature; he pours 
the seed on tlie earth; it enters the plants and 
there becomes the germ. His name js hardly ever 
mentioned without some allusion being made to this 
important duty of his^ and he is in consequence 
directly invoked as the special guardian of plHiiis* 
“ Parjanya^ who brings us food throogli tlio plants.^* 
Does not this forcibly remind us of that curious 
Uld-£ranian belief that the seeds of all plants were 
carried down to earth by the rain?* 

17. From all this it will be seen that Parjanya very 
possibly goes back to the oldest Aryan period* and 
might fairly claim a place* in Aryan India, among 
the “Older gods/' the subject-matter of our pre¬ 
ceding chapter. But, with every presumption in 
favor of the suggestion, which great scholars en¬ 
dorse/ the link is broken* direct proof is wanting, no 

* See St&rjf */ elc,, p. 65. 

» Sen fh* two cluujdiw ptipen |,^ Uft*. [iQfJcr, in tht 

TrtMivUoaM tkf iMtlon PkUehtgital l£;9, p|>. 1%/^ g. 

fKneltkbJ, Mil ill ISenJty’k OHatl ami OerfarHt, voj, t., ^ij., 2i^g. 
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golden beard is violently agitat&d by the swift 
motion, as Ijc guides his mettlesome steeds and hurls 
his bolts around. Again the Maruts. Kot much is 
left to the imagination when they are presented to 
113 as driving chariots home along with the fury of 
boisterous winds fay their swift tawny horses or 
dappled deer, and described as follows: 

■■ Speus re«t upon yww iliiiBld«n; ye h«ve ukJgb or y«or feel, 
eoliien WMmenta on ydat hmMS, OfciunenU on j«lf (ari, fieiy 
lighinitij^ in jaut handt^ and !idaieti DU jemr 

Ti^ether with Indra they are bidden by Agni, the 
priesbmessenger, tothesacrificer's banquet; together 
they quaff huge quantities of the Invigorating soma, 
and together rush to do battle against Vritra, whom 
they helped Indra to overcome, to pierce through 
and through, to cut to pieces, till his remains strew ' 
the mountain side, and the waters which he impris- 
oned leap merrily forth, and roll and tumble and 
pour down on both worlds. Brush and color could 
hardly give a more vivid picture—and for that 
picture Indian warnor kings and their gorgeously 
arrayed body^ards have surely sat. It is anthro¬ 
pomorphism running riot. The question is not: how 
did the hero of tlie Middle-Region become the war- 
god of men, the champion and protector of his Aryan 
and native worshippers? but: how could be have 
helped becoming both ? 

S* Anthropomorphism, however, seldoms keeps 
long within such sober bounds—certainly not in 
India. In its tendency to bring the superhuman 
within the niind's ken, by clothing it in human. 
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familiiir garb, it but too easily into exag^eni- 

tion, and, in exalting tlie object of wori^bip, is apt to 
represent grcatiu.-s*i by material sue. Scarcely any 
of the 111 dra hymns, which are more numerous than 
those to any other deity, are free from this taint of 
fancy, or rather weakness of expression, to wliich, 
however, together with some images of the most 
grotesque grossness, we owe some of great poetical 
beauty. Let us pick out a few at random, as they 
occur scattered through the hymns. 

6. Nothing U more frequently impressed on the 
worshipper than Jndra’s physical immensity and 
strength. He is so superior to men, heaven and 
earth do no't suffice for his girdle," and *' when he 
grasps the two boundless worlds, they are but a 
handful to him." “ He contains all that exists as the 
tire of a wheel contains the spokes ; indeed, “ as 
the axle passes both wheels, so his greatness sur> 
passes both worlds ’*; but, "not a hundred heavens 
and a hundred earths, with a thousand suns—110, 
not all created worlds could contain Ai»t" But it 
is Indians soma-drinking capacities which inspire the 
poets with the- most extravagant absurdities; he is 
said to drink it in pailfub—tubfuls—thirty lakes 
at a sitting; he is invited to drink freely, like a 
thirsty stag, or a bull roaming in a waterless waste. 
The acme is reached when he is credited with two 
bellies, which are compared to two lakes, and which 
he is requested to fill—which he does with a will 
if we are to believe the translator who reads a cer! 
tain verse as saying that Indra cannot wait for the 
soma to be drawn for him, but gulps down cask, fau- 
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cctp and all'; it it; doubtless after an exploit of the 
kind that he is admiringly described as staggering 
about at the sacriHcial feastp tottering like a boat on 
the waterS“"Mma in lib bcllyp great might in hts 
body^ visdom in his head, and lightning in his 
hand.^' It b m thb exhilarated condition that the 
hero-god performs his most notable deeds and most 
brilliantly cams hb highest title* that of Vritka- 
hAn—“ Slayer of VrStra/" the doud^lemon of 
Drought, The same idea rc-appears lit a spiritual¬ 
ized form 111 the hymns in which Soma the god k 
invoked jointly with Indra and both arc besought 
for help against fiends or earthly foes, when they 
impartially share the credit and praise. In one place 
Soma b called “ the soul of Indra,"' 

7. As the god of warou earth between men and 
men, Indra b not merely the Aiyas' champion and 
helper in single battles, he is the leader of the Aryan 
eastward movement generally; it b he who guides 
them from the Indus to the VamunAp and makes 
their path one of conquest: “Look fonvard for us^ 
O ludra^ as a leader, and guide us onward towards 
greater riches. Take us safely across, lead us wisely 
and in safety.’’ Nothing could mean more clearly: 
pushing eastward, crossing riverst dislodging ifns/ns. 

iS, It must be admitted that the goods which the 
Aiya j>!cads for to Indra are always of the most ma¬ 
terial kind. When it b not rain or the dispersion of 
darkness, it is cows, horses, many sons healthy and 
strong, gold and riches of every kind, victory in w^ar, 
and " the riches of the encinies.” He is esscntiaJly 


^ M r. E. n. y^iry oJ Culiambl^ Colleys, 
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the creation of a rushing, active^ coveting titne—a 
and stress ** period,—and lits personality has 
none of the spiritual charm which radiates from such 
contemplative conceptions as Vdrgna or Aditit or 
the philosophical play of fancy whidi makes the 
elusive foims of Agni and Sonta so truly divine. 
Still, there is something very touchjtig and tender in 
the confiding famiJIarity with which he is addressed 
in some few pasKageS;^ as in the foUowiiig: 

'* Ciifncp O IndiTL, bmllver. , ^ ihj have lived 

Iltilrn QldEst lime ; )nik now on thj lalct friends, OJid itie 
+ , * Fot thou wftst our ftilhen' friend of old and wHlIng^ly didst 

graict them ibcir wishes^ . ^ . We oall on thee, whu nf^it 

nuho Ihjf car deiJ ta uur vniecp but heupeat us froni afar, , 

Foar thou, O la^uus one, huu uliKijfs 1 >«ti both Uther and m-erther 
t& Us . . . tlitt most fathcrljr of (ftthm. 

Thu oM songs hasten ihw ew afts* * * , Ulc homowd 

ileeiK Jtine iha* lick ihcir cslvui^ like that iondlu 

and dine to the sLitdicBt oF hu^nds^ > . * O slay, go not from 

iboM. might]r one, whon I offer thee the well-prossed ^-una, I take 
hedd of thjnabe, as a sou of tut father's robe, with my suiyg, , * 

9. If we believe his worshippers, India certainly 
U not insensible to so much love and trust. The 
hymns abound in lists of the things he docs for 
them and gives them; he threshes their foes as corn- 
sheaves on the threshing-floor; he comes to Ins 
friends with both hands full of riches, and benefits 
shoot from him as boughs from a tre«-^nd he is 
asked to shower down wealth on his worshippers as 
the hook shakes the ripe fruit from the tree. 

He Jf the helper of the poor—the deliverer and the 
comforter—a wall of defence—his friendship » inde¬ 
structible—it is no idle phrase when one poet ex¬ 
claims ; '■ We are thine and thou art ours J , . , ” 
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"The days dawn prosperDusly for him who ?mys: 
Como, let 113 press the soma for Indra! . . , That 
kinj^'s powTr is never shaken in whose house Indra 
drinks strong soma mixed with milk; he flourishes 
]ji peace, conquers in waci and dwells securely at 
homc^ enjoying high renown.^' It b but just to $ay 
that India is very exclusive in his friendships^ and 
*" will have nothing to do with the wTctch who docs 
not press the somn^^^—il with such native penpies 
as have not become converted to the Aiy^ait faith. 

i<x That one whose favors were so very suhstaU' 
tial^ and who was so bvbb of them, should be the 
object of selfish and envious solicitations, is but 
naturals Many are the passagoii in which Indra Is 
warned against rival |>ctitiouer5, with a naive direct¬ 
ness which is highly amusing, for instance: 

** 1 irni hAftics ihc hap lo TndrmV clurM i]mw him liown 
ft tttw Bo noi kl oihcr hjmn-Kifigem—and there fcre many^ 

imm thre frwm thjiiray/'^—3-) 

Speed ihcc hilher, Tndre, with ihy iiMlll««orne bnp ; let ho one 
mftre thce^ 1i\e ft In t net, bul drive atnight od, as Lhruugk e 
flat comiSTy."—(KL, 45 , I-J 

No less amusing are the remonstrances^ nay, 
downright upbraidmg^p with which one or other wor- 
shipper does not fear to assail his favorite god if he 
thinks himself slighted or madaqnately remembered: 

Grftdons are thy hAndi, O tndfn, ftnd batefimt when they be- 
it&w gifu on the singer. Where tarrirst ihoa } Why hAitcsl Ui-bq 
not to the dduklftg-bout ? Or art thou di^pclined give?"^—(IV., 
39 . 

” Why do men cftll tbn genefocu, ihnn iraLELby one? A giver 
thoa u-E, fo I hnir; then gien to me, Ld mj hymn be hist witli 
ireawre, O mighty tAi. . * 43i 3^) 
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Most ctiaracicmiic of aII Jh th^ w^y of diidmg is 
tilt fnliowiiig, though there is nt> lack of separate 
passaged where ihe god is Lalicfl “ stiEigy/* and 
tardy/' and grudging: 

“ 114(1 I, O lutlnii Sft IMIkIi wcallJi a.^ llluil I S^soulJ 

give! iu fliy wfirsJi-ij^Hrr, tJliiM aitnirfc of '^wfAhh ; I shfHild nii4 
lejivii lii«i in poverty .— J ifttioW ^¥^1 rich*;* va him iJ*y ty ^y, 
vivstvfvt li^ ikirfhl bt ; fctr uytlkin]^ 1 % inure vuluabk lu us Ibah tfehm 
■Jt—ntrt liiAiJlVtl, not ovL'Ei a ffl! htf^-VIL ^ 41I4 19-19.) 

Or this: 

** Were mil thii rkhes miue, O Inflffl, whiLh Uwu nwncfil, my puct 
iHbiiMI^ wieaUby.—1 wipukl Uui, hlfa him in^Hh O Lunl 

uj Mijilil, frerw i ihfc L*rd nf KhtP, , + . For Rn ffqidfuif naorlaJ 

am hinJtf thy UhcnJiiy^ O Ina^ii, wheu ii ii* thy will to — 
(VUJ,, 14, ^ 4 .'i 

1 r. When scholars lell us that Indra is a 
ereatioii of a later and difTeienl eptidi Iroin 
that of the old !^ky-guds DyAii^ and Varmia^ a 
growllu mtjrtuver, of India's own soil—(il were per¬ 
haps more correct to say Penjab*s)“lhey by no 
moans rest their lisscrtlun on mere drcuniEatantial 
evidence- There is, hi the Rig-Veda i I self, ainptc 
cvidcuctf of the impetuous Stoniu and War-^od 
Liaving suppUnted the two ^reat Asuras, and that by 
no means i>eaceably, without strife and bitterness 
dividing tht followers of the new worship and the 
old—until the latter were carried away by the tide of 
the times and public feeling. If the interpretation 
of iK:attered single lines or expressions might still 
leave room for doubtp the following entire hymn 
(IV., 4?) docs not. Nothing could be more expildt 
It is ill the dramatic form of a dialogue: each god 
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lor hsmself, anri tit* drciflCT bcfn^ccii 

thfhr rivJil cEcitins^ 

■ ■( : X Am Uic K i 5 i£; uiiiic U Uw; li ^^lll Uic 

^tM]:< arc subject in tiiia, llic uiilvirJ^L lifCr^Sfcr, fotl^''*' Varwias 
Lirisljiiimco I I rule uj Iki^hL*^ ^ijuiCluaryL—-I +iftk VHJlilk4i 

my own me lllC^e (hriHatval heavL-ialy [m^ersh. '■ - - — I, tJlndra^ 

am Vwuita, ikTn\ mine aie tbe tiwo wilIe, wurh^s, A. 

w]« ikkaliLcrp I i^f-ealEd all tlic Hcavsn imd Eanli are by me 

pr^rVci.1.— I snailc tbc flwwirnf waters fo SiWfJI; I ri^abl^iKl III l^leiir 

satred seat ihe IvtavVa^ j Ip tbe holy Adityi. lipnjail out ibe ifi- 
pai\hiz (or Ihrui^b4d> uni verse/' (Heaven^ Earthp ami AUikr*plieiE_) 

^ • {/Mf/ra jyvujfrjJ: I am invoked by ihe rtecd-poase^iifc; mu u, hen 
|jrc^<cd bard in Lallle^ I am ibe uaijjhty cue who atirs up thi liglit 
ami whirls u]^ the dustp in my ovcrwhclualrig sEraik|;i1i. AM Ibat have 
1 duflc, nor twi Iht might wt all ihc goda mlrain me. tlie 
qucre<l; wbcsi 1 am eKhUamieil by lihaticms and ^rayert. ihan ijiiake 
hoLh bcundic^ wofliU/' 

J I’bat thou didU all lliese ibing!^, all heingH 
know ; and tww thou ha^ ptmi^laikuctl ii tiJ Virutia^ O l^uLvr I tlwe, 
Indran men praibc aS iTw slayer ul Vj-ilm: Si was lliua wbudid^ M 
loose the iniprucnetL waler*," 

12. There is another hymn—a much later one. aa 
shown by the far abslrnser tone and more elaborate 
diction (X., 124)—which tells (or commemorates) the 
same story. There the poet summons Ayni out of 
the darkness to conduct the sacrifice. The divine 
/io/ar then announces that hc is loth to forsiike an 
old frieml and amonjj strangers, but that he “ lias 
long observed the guest of the other paily," has 
travelled through many places, and he concludes: 

■* ] new wny liTtwell So the Fiilwr., the Asurm ; f g« Irom him so 
w ham no arc uffercd lo him lo whma men satTificc.—Iu 

dKmtng Indrtp I |ivc ap the falher. tlvouKh 1 hiYt Uved wiih him 
pucy y«f> la IrictiOthtp. Agni VeniJja, and Sesnm mm give way J 
the pnwef goei n* uiuther^ 1 «o M ccm. 
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13. Indra clearly was tlic god for a struggling, 
oonquerlng, unscrupulously pushing people, rather 
than the great Ad itya—majestic, serene, and just. 
In what way the supremacy was, so to speak, offi¬ 
cially transferred to him, there is nothing to Inform 
us. There is qujfe a number of passages, even of 
whole hymns, full of allusions to Indra's birth, child¬ 
hood, early exploits, and the like. Hut tlie wording 
is so obscure, most of the things alluded to arc so 
utterly unknown to us, tliat nothing coherent or 
satisfactory can be made out of all these texts. 
Heaven and earth arc said to quake with fear before 
his anger at his birth. His mother (who is she?) 
seems to die almost as soon as he is bom; then he 
is said to liaye taken his father by the foot and 
hurled him down. ' There arc also hints of conspir¬ 
acy to kill him In his sleep'or on bis wanderings, 
and he himself is made to say: “ Pressed hard by 
hunger, 1 cooked dogs* entrails t 1 found no god 
who would take pity on me ; 1 saw my wife deeply 
bowed with grief; then the eagle brought me sweet 
Soma." ’ It would be vain to try to piece a consist¬ 
ent story out of these shreds: for there are plenty 
of other lines, even Jn the same hymn, which iwlnt 
to dlflerent versions of the same events. All that 
we can gather from the above quotations, and other 
passages, is the plain allusion (in mythical language) 
to the anti^onism and persecution of which he is the 
object, on the part of the other gods, t\ c., the fob 
lowers of the older gods, 

14. Neither do we know wh en or how the feud 

' Sm fflt moT* ca thu cli. ni. 
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m^ulcnsp over whom the dragon cloud-ficnd^ Ai[[, the 
Serptmtp who Iovl-^ to lie on the top of mountamSp 
and the shagj^ monster, Vki'J ha p the Enfoldcr, keep 
v'Htch* * until tile Thunderer's lightning spear pierces 
and tears them to pieceSp while the castle walls or 
mountain sides burst open under the resonant blows 
of Ills fiery 4nace, and the captive$ come fortlu 
**For"" (if we may be permitted to quote from a 
former volume of our own) thturt^ are cloucU and 
cloudSp aLid not all by any means bode or britig i^in. 
If some generously pour down the precious, pure 
liquid which is life and drink to the parched p pining 
earthp others keep it back, wicketlly hide ftp swell 
and spread w^itli the treasure they cover and enclosep 
and will not give it up until pierced and tom asunder 
by the lightning spear of the angry thunder god."'* 
And those whose tlUfortune it has been to live 
through a genuine drought in a semUtropical dimCp 
wilt heartily endorse the remark that nothing can be 
more disheartening, when every breathing and grow¬ 
ing things nay, the inaninnate soil itself, with its gray, 
dusty, rifted surface, is panting and gaping for rain 
to bring moisture and coolness, than to see the clouds 
collecting and floating across the sky day after da y 
without discharging their contents. * 

* S« tf/ and jjf. 44-47. 

*S»Mu 3^, vdl. V., p. Th£ Kuthor'i cxpeoctiK in- 

eludes scireTal " dry bpdk'" in CcniiaJ llidy, ]1 d 4 artnf, tUMniti|^t«i 
two yo. T&' drou^lit in T—tho niu;^ terrible in fifty-nine y^exs. 
A(|graf4tiiLi£ ^ ihc rekntle^liluc i^lty wm un tha fom’ier 
it w ei aoUaing to itie cxu|H;rilion ol lUily tui e clniiclyp 

lima on ofcfCiiiil, h\% knowing tlmf iraC adnip wuuld fdil fnnil il. 
The feeling was dHlmCtly mte of Miiii«isily egnin^l MMne Ibvlville. 
bvl Knttent om] nUliciuUi pciiwtr. 
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And now that wc dearly understand what may be 
called the plot of the drama—very !;iin|>lc and in 
substance always the 5amc—wc may introduce the 
actors and let the various scenta unfold thcmselvesp 
keepings as we did in llie preceding cha|>terp to the 
only really forcible and impressive method : ttmt of 
letting the ancient jaiets speakp J’ r., quoting as 
much as pusstble from the Rig-Veda itsclb 

4. JL i$ generally understood that Vedic worship 
knew of lui temples or images of its gods, and this 
mu$t of cmirse apply to Indra, the king of the Mid¬ 
dle-Region—him who may well be termed the 
cli;iinpioji-god of Aryan Tndia.^ Yet on* * b almost 
tempted to doubt the fact in hb case and that of 
his faithful comrades and escort the Maruts—the 
Storm-WSnds*—who ride forth to battle with hJnrip an 
eager, rush ill g troop—so realistic and complete are 
the descriptions of their persona! appearance, 
strength, and warlike equipment, down to the small¬ 
est details. Indra h shown us borne on a shining 
chariot^ a golden whip in bb hand, the thunderbolt 
in his arm, helm<^ted with goidp and not only arc his 
long, strong arms spoken of, and the beauty of his 
nose and ruddy checks, but we are told bow his 

* ThLi mmt hai l>«ii tlw theme nf muth and philolo^cal 

diMTus^iciiu The mo^l ccnTiftcififr alien, ffC^nnd^ tTie simplest 

anil mo^t pcrtliieni, ilthal ^hich Cnmnects it with l|i« i™n 1 su¬ 
btil?, tlrujp/'—R noflt which wc agnln in Sinithn-llidns river 
It IS very pUin ih^l " rinUft “ k the land at Indm ftnJ the rndia.^. 

* kitcrally '‘the Sm.i-ilwn," "firindeis,’' c^i thh is one of the 

meaning cm^tRined in ih^l eictren^i^ly HrviceRhle Rnd pnilific mot 
WAft.—y;« Mas Mniter s ^ieoond Series, pp, 

35a jf'. (New V'ork Edilian, Kcrihper iRjj}, 
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corresponding name being found in InHorEraiiMii 
atiliqnily. One ihing ts sure: that Indra and Par- 
jaiiya are di^ltnct mythical periOnS+ not convertible 
qiMiUitieS, We have a text which cxprriasly: 

" rireat Indra^ who it; like to Parjanya in power," 
]t cxtiTniely prnisahle thal al one lime lliey were, 
to ^peakf parallel gods, i\ that two different 
Aryan tril>cs worahip[Jed the Storiii-and-RRin god 
under thestf two different name$, with s^nne dilTer- 
cnces also m their functional that IncVra happenetl 
to be the god of the more |ni£diing« warlike tribes, 
nnd thns early ticveloped Into the champion of 
Ary'an conquests and by bis growing pr^pnlarity 
quickly eclipsed liis former brother. 

iS. Amting the five or six hymns to Parj.inya, 
there one—V., S5—which is one of the very few 
Vedic pieces of complete and faultless poetical 
beauty, without anticlimaxes or any of the puerilities 
or vuJgarities whidi so ofteii leave us disa]i|X^iiUed 
with otherwise fine effusions: 

Shig nnlo tlie itPWig with thei* intiRV buil Fwjanyrt, with 
priiw wwhip him, l^il the EtiU : tie l*jfa the s«tl 

and fruft in tbe hcrbi.— 2 . He cImtc^ the im^ *>uiii1cr, ht 
the UflkjOvisaa; ail lirinf maturts fefir Uw wearer of tlie mighty 
bc^ll. Kven the nnl™ Irtnihlei be Fort hm, the giver of rain, fur 
Tatjanya, thun<1erine. evil^MtiC—J. As n driver who 

ErgM hH bones with hh whtp, bn tnabes the Tainy nke^npen 
Appear, Frtartl far arbes llie rw of the Ikm when TarjanyA 
mates the ckmrl fwll of The wStinIs rage, ihc n^hlnlngl 

jhcyif through the air, the herl’l fj™t forth from tike ibr 

(Gcrmari). One of iFi^ (fneatest contempomry Ve^lk sHi.^ljm, LuJ- 
wsg, on the di hrr hamU specially Hknfi tres Farjsays wi th I hr 
iVTitiu mon^non. If so, he might infiy well be of rndian growth 
vet older rhsD I mlrt. 
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Wnvft Mc^ th* e=ith wilt Them. P«juiy». ’‘'j 

Cell. l.y wlio« O^litE e-ih u ^)«o, 1-y wW d™«g the 

l,rnl !. w.i>iiorted,1>y wWil..mj;li«fl“of »U kind? 

_Ji Ohwmctuttiwilhlhethutnlw-cl<nl(1,lt™nPE<Io*n 

ihc w^lcN, M,i«. «.r fPlh«,~7. K«r. Rive fru.i. fly 

roundu. wi.h tty ctpri.t lh,l « filled -iUi wler 

dowpw«d4«pi. wdUra:rte»«lwmicr-^.a;iii-y thc h«sh« 

„ll*yii be mode «CP.-8. Ufl '1'" 

1 m«Ccl| mey (be *tr^ »«'■"''* haiv™ *wl ewtb 

^good Jink to the tine. . . Well h«t thip. 

dnwn the i-in. W.W ce™ ; lh«i mete^l ihit we cti i«» 

diy p1pid>; Iton W made the fieri™ to *p™il th-t we may «i, m*! 
hisi received priia® IrOB* creltiiires. 


ig- The Rig'Vetla was not gcrteraJly knowrtj cveii 
in nine, sixty years ago, except among English and 
a few German scholars,—certainly not in Russia. 
Yet wt find in the works of the great Russian poet 
Pushkin a short poem, which might be a ff«c 
phrase on this hyrrin to Parjanya. Wc must be per¬ 
mitted to translate it for our readers, as it suggests 
interesting comparisons, and may serve as an addi¬ 
tional warning not to be too prompt to suspect 
connections or imitation wherever the^e is similarity 
of thought or imagery. Besides, the pnem is both 
short and beautiful. 

thK cloud. 

Tboo fiiltst itrtficlcr <if n momi tlul't (led ! 

Alcmt 111*™ fioatiiU U*cr lUn blue, 

Anri laisti-M. on tby cnv’rnu* cOum ftnJ lail, 

O'lU' day nivivinE w iiiiE<-Tiiiil liue. 


It WJ-I l.ul ftow thy *** o'cRl'rrtd, 

And (rum ifif ibrvaleniiiE H(;limina l.mke, 
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And from thy ihcintMic ihumler 

And wiLh ihy nin ihe thlrvtin^ earth mU Tcd. 

Knnii|j;h then j hie thee fmm the Jientelul *ccne! 
kefR^teil >!> earth, and lnti|'ilii)ter>eil the «Umn: 

The letihyr Ciitul^ the trees anti ihr fnnit 

Far rmn the fliure nf the stj- hcrcne. 

m Bill little need be adilftl fipcciiilly about Jndra's 
companinits in battle, the warlike Maruts—^tne 
Stfirrn-Wincls. They are the sons of I'RtSHKl, the 
Cloud-cow,' and of RUUKA, rather a subordinate 
deity in the Veda, thouRh undoubtedly very old, 
but who. in later Brahmanism and especially Hin¬ 
duism, rose to the highest rank. He is thought by 
the latest scholars to be a personification of the 
stormy sky, as opposed to the serene sky—Viruna. 
Ludwig suggests that the oldest conception of Dylus 
—the -Sky in its entirety, in all its manifestations— 
split itself into those of Vdruna and Kudra, the latter 
representing the elementary, the former the spiritual 
and moral side of the original conception *—of 
course a later evolution, yet older than India, 
Rudra undoubtedly is a wielder of the thunder¬ 
bolt: it is hb deadly arrow, with which he is en¬ 
treated not to strike the worshipper, or his children, 
or his cattle, but, if need be, to draw his mighty 
bow against -‘somebotly else.' "The Terrible** 
(Titdr&y is his name, and terrible he is; and the 

> Frishni. "jpcfldinl," futm tlir HISH, which, lm«ncr, alsw 
mcmis "iprintlr'' (Ihe connection t*IW«0 Ihc two H olnW} 
— ■ I'lay on homonjliw or pun qoiie Sn ihc losle of oil uiricnt 
mylliiOli JKieUy, auJ a Jiltertl worct tif riiltUisi, anrl ]vnhK, 

^ VrJ, u'ir, p. 

N 
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flattcfing things ■which arc said of and to liim, about 
his beauty, his splendor, hU healing powers, must 
be taken as the deprecatory utterances of fear. Tlic 
best that is expected of him is to spare. It will be 
seen how widely this deity differs from Iiidra. 

21 , The Maruts themselves are frequently called 
Kudras. They appear always in troops; sometimes 
they are twcnty»sevcn, sometimes sixty-six; then 
there are said to be thousands of them—ways of 
saying “a great many," They arc all alike; no 
distinctions arc made between them, either of age 
or appearance; they always act in a body and are 
“ of one mind." Sometimes they drive along " with 
golden mantles waving, !vi>nnetimC5 “ cloaked in rain, 
and once they are shown “clothed in the woolly 
cloud " as they " split the rock with might." 
Their chariots, drawn by self-yoked dappled marcs 
or spotted deer, fleet as birds, now arc “ laden with 
lightning," now with buckets and barrels of water 
which they pour down as they go, singing loudly. 
Their very sweat is rain, and pleasant to the ear is 
the crack of their whips (the whistle and whiaa of 
the wind that ushers in a storm). They are boister¬ 
ous and noisy. The hymns are simply inexliausti- 
ble on this theme, and rise on some occa.sions to 
naturalistic poetry of great beauty. Ko enemy is 
there to face them, not in heaven nor on earth; they 
make the mountains to tremble, they rend and shake 
the trees like wild elephants; the earth totters and 
quakes before them with fear “ as an aged king." 
Of course they arc entreated for all the usual good 
things of which Indra is commonly the dispenser. 
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and they are not f^pared rebuke any more than Indra 
when they do not re-spond promptly enough to their 
votaries" instancr/^: 

+ 

Wwe ye Iml O sons of PrbfcnT, and ymt wt^filiippct 

were m immortal^j c sih^cJ nc^ be nqptoEiKJ m the iniect <?) in the 
gni^, Pflr dwtild ye go the road to Vamm. [riicj ; pge be jiterpetuaEy 
objected tQ diitrc^aiid dmager," 


22. Great aiid constant as is the friendship between 
Indra and the MaruiSi there are some few traces in 
the hymns of a dispute between them, with mutual 
reproaches and self-assertion. Now a dispute be¬ 
tween gods always means one between their votaries^ 
and verses like the folio wing may poii>t to some 
ancient schism between priests ol the Mariits and 
priests of Indra, each party probably contending 
for their favorites" respective claims to superior 
prowess and power* In the principal of the pas. 
sages in question^ Indra rebukes the Maruts for 
having left him to fight the serpent Ahi single- 
handed, immediately adding that he is strong and 
powerful enough to overcome his enemies by bis 
own might alone* They reply i 

" TtjOll hbl ifldeixl dfioe gnal llUnp, O mifhly on*, willl m* f« 
ihy hclpen^ thniUBh 0«ir equal valw. But Mamli, O tlrafli 
lnd»H citt periam many grrat J«di by cMf poorer v^t w 

detire.'’ 

/jidra " BJ my own ittlKiTil migbt, O I slew 

Vritm. TkraUth my oWP wrtcti I grew s* ll I mbo, 

widcBn^ tJW ti^blniQg. openeJ Ih* way the Ullning waten la ran 
Utrufn ” 

T/fr vVrfrtfW,' “1 b truth, O hero, tkm ii mmfihi ihoft amt not 
'I'hou ban noetjiinl iitiSHlg 1^* . 


CWqticr. 




/ifdra: ■'■Mine ihn mvA b« die sia^rtaae ptjwer. Wlial t 
be^n^ 1 cejry out wi«ly; fof* O 1 i.m known as the 

StJTsiBf^ne. ^ ” (t.. ibj.) 

In conclusion, Indra e?£prcs^$ himself as pleased 
with theif praise and homage, and the old friendship 
is renewed—on the distinct understanding that In¬ 
dra is the greater. And so he has tlic best of it 
here^ as he had id his di.sputc with Varuna, 

23, We have-now pretty thoroughly studied those 
gloomy scenes of what we called the Atmospheric 
Drama which are known in mythological language 
as the Storm-Myth. But there is another drama, 
enacted not in the Middle-Region, but on a higher 
plajie—in the highest heaven itself; nor are the chief 
actors beings of war and violence^ but the most 
beauteous and gentle of Powers—the light^nd-life- 
giving Sun» and the loveliest of heaven's daughters^ 
the Dawn* Wherefore the scenes in which they take 
part have received the collective name of SUN-AKIX 
Dawn Myth, Their parts—those of genuine pro 
tagonists or **' first subjectsshould—embrace both 
love and war: love towards each other (tor in some 
way Sufi and Dawn must always be closely con¬ 
nected!, ^dd war with the beings of opposite nature 
to theirs: Darkness in all its forms, and consequently 
some of the foes of Indra and the Mamts—obscuring 
clouds and blinding mists, 

24, The Sun^nd-Dawn drama presents more 
variety of incident than the Storm drama, for the 
reason that these two mythical persons offer richer 
poetical matenal to a lively imagination which, 
according to the moment^s mood or fancy, can 
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place ihtm in different relations to each other and 
to the other and ksser powers which complete 
the cast. ThuSp if the Dawn is the bom enemy of 
Darkness, which to dispel and rout h her only 
business, she is also the twin sister of Nig^ht, as 
they are manifestly both daughters of Dyiiis, the 
Sky, and both work in harniony in their alternate 
times, keeping the eternal ordinances of Rita and 
the Adityas (see pp- 146* ISS). Then again she has 
another sister^ even more brilliant, but also older, 
sadder than herself^—the evening Gloaming, doomed 
to be devoured by the demon Darkness, the shaggy 
Beasts which the bright young sister vanquished in 
the momingi Or yet—Dawn and Gloaming are one: 
the maiden, dashling in her beauty, arrayed in saf* 
Iron and rosy robes^ drives her golden chariot 
through the portals of the East, closely foil owed by 
her lover the young Sun, whose advances she re¬ 
ceives, coy, but not unwilling, until her delicate, 
ethereal being shrinks from his more and more fieiy 
touch and she flees to the ends of the heavens, van¬ 
ishes. and is lo$t to her gay lover; he. meantime, not 
being free to tany {for the path laid out by Rita 
must be run), pursues his way. meets foes—the cloud- 
demons of many shapes, the crawling mist-serpents, 
whom he transfixes and dispels wiihhU golden spear 
—meets other loves too, especialiy the dangerously 
fascinating Apsdras, the w'ater maidens that sail the 
sky on light shifting cloudlets—untile weary, shorn of 
his power, yet glorious still, he sinks low and lower^ 
sometimes serenely victoriousp sometimes still fight¬ 
ing his darkling* crowding foes, whom Ite disperses 
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by a last mighty effort, like a dying hero ; and here 
at last he. the old Suih beholds again his love of 
the morning—no longer the radiant^ hopefoL Dawn, 
but the subdued^ the ^ddened Gloaming, b or one 
brief while the lovers are united at their care,cT"s 
end ■ for one brief moment the joy of their meeting 
irradiates the West, thenp in each other s cmbiactp 
they sink to their rest—to their doocn^ and Darkness, 
their arch-foe;^ engtilphs them. To^morrow*s young 
rising Sun is their child—if the popular fancy cares 
to look for a sequel to the day's drama, which ia not 
usual in early Indian poetry. It prefers the fiction 
of the old Sun being somehow rejuvenated, cured^ 
liberatcdt and reappearing youthful and vigorous in 
the morning. 

It is very evident that these are only one or 
two of a great many possible poetical interpretations 
of the same natural phenomena, and that each such 
interpretation must shape itself into an image, an 
incident^ a story. What endle&s material for love 
stories, love tragedies ! Each such utterance* sepa¬ 
rately, is only a more or less apt and beautiful poetical 
figure, simile, metaphor. But if coltecEed and fitted 
and pieced into a system, then consistently carried 
through, some very queer and even distressing feat¬ 
ures will appear— dbl rinsing, Lr., so long as we have 
not the key to mythical language and take its say¬ 
ings as Ave would so many bald statements on human 
affairs. So, while the Sun is the eternal foe of Dark¬ 
ness, stl I Iras he is seen to emerge out of darkness, 
he may, in a sense* be said to be the Child of Dark¬ 
ness/' and it follows that he of necessity must kill 
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his fathci^t just as Agm must needs devour hb parents 
as soon as born (see p, l6o)* Again, it is no faulty 
poetical figure to call the Sun the child, or the 
brother* o! the Dawn—and then it may very well 
happen that he loves, or weds, his mother or his sis¬ 
ter* or kills her! Bad enough to place gods in such 
awlasard positions; at least the devout votary has 
the resoxircCp like Agni's worshipper* to abstain from 
judging the acts of great deities {see p. 160). But 
bring down all this to earth—as all nature-myth has 
invariably been brought down, to become Heroic 
Epos—and see In what a fine tangle the later poets 
will find th^mselvcs^ what horrible deeds they will 
calmly relate of their most cherished ancient heroes 
and founders of royal housesi without the least 
consciousness or recollection of the origina! real 
meaning of what they tell t Fortunately there is lit¬ 
tle system or consistency hi the Rig-Veda—^at least* 
so far as combining and connecting the different 
myths with which it tt:em5+ So we can take each 
one on its own merits, untroubled by moral qualms 
or logical misgivings. 

SI HVA—THE SUK* 

26. To K'gin with plain fact. SOkYA is the 
Sanskrit common noun designating the Sun; the 
root contained in it gives it the meaning of " bril¬ 
liant* shining*" And SOrj'a is* in the Rig-Veda, the 
material, visible luminaryp “created” by the gods 
(or even some particular god), and obedient to their 
bidding. But Sar} a is not only the sun, he is also 
the Sun-god, powerful, independent, subject only to 
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the ordinances of the great Aditya3^t themselves 
governed by Rita, the supreme Cosmic and Moral 
Law. This distinction — surely unconscious, and 
which we find in the pfcscntmcot of all the Nature- 
gods— between their physical and moral essence, 
accounts for the difference in the tone of the several 
hymns, and even different parts of the same hymnSt 
addressed to this deity. These invocations are 
mostly fine ixjetry, and the figures used explain 
themselves. 

37* * One cjuaJity has been universally ascribed to 
the divinired Sun in every age, by every ancient 
race t that of being all-seeing/" The association of 
this quality with the giver of light and the dispenser 
of darkness is too natural to suggest mutual borrow^ 
ing, and need not wonder if we find a striking 
resemblance between tlie Old Chaldean and the Old 
Aryan hymns to the Sun, not only in this particular, 
but in several other poetical conceptions.* SCIrya, 
a Son of the Sky (DyAus), we have already learned 
lo know as the Eye of Mitra and VAruna** Now, 
in Oriental phraseology, the Eyes of the King are 
his spies, so it is but tiatural that he should observe 
all the deeds of men, and report them to the great 
Adilyas, the guardians and avengers of Law and 
Right. That the expression was really understood 
in thb manner js proved by the frequent prayer to 
Suiya to “ report men sinle.ss before the Adityas/ 
which IcHjks singularly like a request, m child slang, 
“ not to tell on them," and so not bring them Into 

*Sw CA*rA£^, 171, I73, 

*OBC«SAr]r« kcajlod the Ejre tif Aghi ujJ,^ 
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disgrace arid punishmetiL Thus oiic of the Vanish* 
tha^ singii! 

" If ihmi, O Sufyi* ot t!iy rkine wUt report t« truly imlfH 
Vintna and M iira, we wilJ ling ploai* ■ ■ ■ ^uryu 

ift rtting, O Vanmo^Mitra, lo pace Iwtli worlds, lookint; down caa 
raen, pfol-Klarof aU iTiat travel or slay, bebmldiug rigfr l and wn>UK 
AoiDn^ men. He tinhamoita llU fCVrn HariTS * - . - aud haitenj* 
dutifully lu jour throne, ye twain, iarveying all liclngS, aa a ihephrerd 
bksfloelc. * - - Silryt merge* from the sei of light, ho who» 
p#th the Adityaa laid ottl. » *" O !]-■ to-) 

, , He unweave* [raveK upl ilie hUek maiktie, hi* rays cast 

off ihe ilarkuo^, rolling it uji as a hide and droppsuR it info the 
waters, 

" PJot hangini; on !o anything, nui made fbl, how cemti it that he 
faJk hot ffiifli such height ? Hy whose guidance tki« he travel ? 
Who has seen \i}** (l^V, 13.J 

Ev^ji more r^ipturous h the following greeting: 

The Rfinij' Ipri^hr face Jw* now arisen, the Eye of Mitia, Viniiia, 
and Agnl ; Sdrya lilk heaven, eanb, a^sd atmtophere, ihc bnath uf 
life of all thal stinds anil moves- - - ■ The heauiifitL goldfn 

Haril*, the bright uiies^ hailed by song* of tlrey mount In Ihe 
lii^kwei hviivcti, ami In one dlf Ihcir cuufteeTiciieJt& heaven and eailli. 

, ^ , Ami when he i4nham&%& the laaies^ the veil of daileji&s 

spreads over all things.'" il-, iis^l 

W'tf have learned to know the Sun as a horso^ and 
as a bird. These images both remain standing 
symbols of the god, and there even are two hymns 
(L. i 6 j and X„ 177 % rat'’*'' obscurely and mystically 
worded, celebrating him as “ the Bird adorned by 

‘ Sa,?*'. »e»en 

did *"* “* car* h« my^ .i 

il« ftr.t V,™: or I., so. fartlirr**.). It 1« 

n..L«l. Ihsllhe .trob gnJ^-liKlims >nil AjrtM, 

for iiLMiikce—are al'Hi fiOnlCti nve*' Lwlled lo. 
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the Asura^" (Viruna)* and a^ "the Horse who 
neighed as soon as he was born, emerging out of 
the waters [or mist],** the Steed with the '^falcon^s 
wings and the gazelle^s feet.'' So the Dawn b said 
to bring **the Eye of the gods'" to " lead forth the 
white and lovely horse.*^ There are few entire 
hymns addressed to Si^rya, but of these the fol¬ 
lowing (L, has become famous for its rich 
imagery and its unusually Aitbhed literary form; 

** I. The wKo1crC 3W& nil b«hn^ risB aloh, dnwii by bi^ rayi^ 
tbai be, nwy behold wJ\ things—a* Stralghlwny^ like ihiev^ 

the sm Vi Eh their bri^^tness flink Mwsy befAno the A3hscfing god,— 
J. Hu rmyimn villble to ill CB*nkmd, blazing lib® fhinci£-—AlU 
i;on$piciiaEu oil Ihy rapid cour^ tboq cwLcst 1i#i. mumining the 
whole finrmnicRt.—£. Thou for the race of gpds end for ihet of 
meti, tint iJl ni*y beheld thy lighL^fi. With tint sime glm ce where- 
wiih Vanin*, ihe ihuminat-ftt, Purveys Ui^ bsLiy race nf men:—7- 
Thoy« O SibT*, seaxchest the iky tnd thn ^ide fiance, miking the 
days, spying out all cre^lnres.—&. Seren iii!it«¥ bear ihee on, O far- 
seeing Si!ir}'ft. lit ihy ohinot, god ol the flaming l«ki—9* Silrya hat 
harnessed Iht »vtn HimU, diughleri of ibe Car^ Kll-yoked.^ia 
Citing mil oi the ulijrkneu up tt the bighcsl lights we liAve remched 
b4f>'a* ft god ftirong the gods. ^ 

IKDKA ANn SCiRVA. 

Siirya's relations to Indra arc rather peculiar. The 
grim warrior god appears to treat him sometimes in 
a friendly and sometimes in a hostile w-ay. True, 
there are many passages—in hymns to Indra, be it 
noted —w'hicli w'ould place the sun^od in bis direct 
dependence, by actually saying that he was created 

* ThLt h the rendering nf Ehe French Khnlar A, ■ luhcr* 

Eran^lftle. Eh.at All m*y beheld ^ilr}'*.^ Either oi«ning vrt^uld bo 
ftppiNvprialc Anil ^Ef^rACtory. 
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by Indra; but this must be taken only as a p^cc of 
exaggeration from excessive aeai on the part of the 
worshipper to ingratiate himself with the ddty he is 
invoking—a trick of Vedic priestly poetry which has 
long been noticed as one of its most peculiar and 
characteristic features. When, however, Indra is 
said to have prepared the way for Sdirya, or "caused 
him to shine," it is no more than good myth-rhetoric. 
For we can well imagine—from pcreonal observation— 
the sun-god so overwhelmed in battle with Ahi, 
Vritra, and other cloud-demons as to be unable to 
extricate himself and overcome his foes without the 
help of the Thunderer’s weighty arm; in plain prose 
—a thunderstorm clears the sky and allows the son 
to shine. It is, in substance, the same myth as that 
contained in a passage which tells how "the gods 
lifted Sdrya out of the sea {sarnttdra] wherein he lay 
hidden" (X.,,72). Not less transparent is the re- 
<}uest to Indra that he should ** hide the sun, here 
likened to a wheel, and direct his bolts against 
ShUsHNA, the Demon of Drought. But this short 
verse also very clearly shows how SOrya, on cer¬ 
tain occasions, could be regarded by Indra, on be¬ 
half of men and nature generally, a-s an enemy and 
a nuisance, to be suppressed, at least temporarily, at 
all cost. For when battle is to be waged in earnest 
against the w'ickedest of all fiends, the blazing disc, 
or wheel, of the sun is hardly a desirable auxiliary-. 
So that we do not wonder at the climax when Indra 
is praised for having, with the help of Soma, broken 
a w-hccl from Sflrya's chariot and sent it spinning 
downhill, thereby laming "the great wizard." 
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indpla and us has. 

27* On the same principle we can underfund 
how the Dawn herself—U shaS, the beautifuL, the 
auspicious*—could be treated by Indra at times with 
the utmost severity; in seasons of drought, is not the 
herald of another cloudless day* the bringer of the 
blazing sun^ a wicked sorceress, a foe to gods and 
men, to be dealt with as ^uch by the Thunderer 
when^ soma-drunk, he strives with his iHcnds the 
Maruts to storm the brazen $tab]es of the sky, and 
bring out the blessed milch-kine which are therein 
imprisoned? Indra s treatment of the hostile Dawn 
is as summary as his treatment of Sdryap though at 
other times he is as ready to help her, and *■ lay out 
a path for her, and cause her to shine ” or “ light 
her up." It is the same myth; and fortunately we 
have it in a far clearer and completer form. Smash- 
ing the obnoxious one's car seems to be the one 
method which occurs to the great foe-smiter^ who is 
more earnest than inventive. 

''Thii heroic taak lliiu miuily dsedt^ O iKoo didst 

|Ner{arm, tkol iiii>u didsd Hnite the wonua tBo planimf 
lh« J3tg lighter ihe Sky [Dy^kts] ^ thil Uihu, wbo Woe 
herseU. ihoa. didst ■trike hex d^wn. U^lus fell in tcmir Cram her 
ituttered eaf wheth th& mighty on« hui felled ir to the ground, 

Ther^ k hft hrokeo attcriy, while ehe hentJf ded far away/' 

(IV„ 30 .) 

This fcat of Indra's is recounted in a hymn which 
rehearses a list of his finest exploits. It is evidently 
looked on as one of his highest daitns to gtory and 

* Ulhoa—fraci a rt»l naeanifl^ to iq glow." 
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gratitude, for it ^s^ repeatedly alluded lu in different 
books. In one passage, the fair Ushai^ is represented 
as having taken the lesson to heart and flying of her 
own accordp leaving her chariot standing, from fear 
of Indra's bolt, while in another the latter is said to 
have smitten certain enemies as he had broken 
Uslias* car. 

USHAS, THE mWN. 

28. What strikes us rnost in all thi^ is the exulting 
and insulting tone in which the poets celebrate the 
defeat of the goddess who is* except on this one oc- 
casion, their greatest favourite, their heart's desire, 
—one might aJniost say their pet. Some twenty 
hymns are addressed wholly to her, and she has a 
place in numerous others; and everywhere the poets' 
fancy exhausts itself in brilliant and dainty imagery* 
in a variety of loving and admiring.epithets. Again 
and again she is likened to a beautiful wornan or 
maiden, who reveals herself in all her loveliness; and 
it must be confessed that these descriptions^ as a 
rule; recall Oriental harem life (or the Zfnnfia of In¬ 
dian princes), too rcaiinticaliy to be relished by the 
general reader in tlieir original crudity. So that 
such passages, scattered through most of the Rig 
books, may bc.st be summed up in the very compro- 
hensive lines of Mr, Mutr.^ 

*' Like t bcMtifflil ygang wcnian dreaiieiJ bj hcrlDOthcT, 4 ridiJr 
decked dancicLf (irL # gaUj illiicd vJf« bcioffe her hui^ 

b4Ddp or n rcm&Ic ridEL£ iirfpIrBdiBlt «il of Uie -flaiiling iiiifl 


* Trjrtr^ vot v,, p. l>t. 
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confiding In the imiiiti'bln pM«r of her tltrartmi, tJK nnvdk her 
bosom to the gu£ nf the bchnlxicr,'* 


A few characteristic ver^ culled from various 
hymns \rill be more interesting and instructive than 
descriptions detached from the texts: 

** Tbn hhinin|< Ushai hdi been pcTtciml ; iht hu opened the 
doon |nf the sk^J ; nettiof in mAtion nil living Ibingii^ ihe 
revealed to na tmaiircs—{the gcLden trensim of light that wme 
bidden by dlirkn&it}—Uitm hM nnkcnnd *U creatures 113, 4). 
—^ - . she huteiu on, uovnng Tooted cnealwesp nnd makes ibo 
birds iy aloft fl., 4Sp s).^The birdi fly np (rom their mest* wid men 
Kcking food leave their h^inei (I.« lt}.^[^,rou]iiig] the pmi^ 
tnic ilcc|>er to move, {impeHiDg] one to enjoyment, uoUicr to the 
piu^uiL of wealth, [cnahlrngj ihoK who mhot n tilde way to tco far : 
^ . « [Bjonsing] one to widd the royal power^ another to follow 
after fame, another to the puiauit ol wealth, another to perform icp- 
vicca, Ushu awnkci all cieetdret to go theu diflesent palha in life 
(]., iiy, $, dk^-lnnsniiith aj thou hak made to liindled— 

[fur morrdng worship]— ^ . and hast awakmiied the men who 

are to sacrifice, thou basi done good service lo the goda (I+, tij, 9), 
—She Jm yoked [h*r honetj from ibe remote rising place of Si^rym : 
. . . Kveryihing ih^u moves bows tlowo before her glance ; the 

active goddess creates light ; by her appearanec the magniScent 
l>aiighter of the Shy drive 1 away OUr luteri. Uihas has repeUed 
me eoemiet. ... In thee when tbou dawnest is the life and 
hrenih of all excainrea. + + '* 4 ^* T^w.) 

The dispeller uf enemies—not only of the powers 
of darkness, but also of thieves and other male Factors 
who are sheltered by darkness, of bad dreams, phan¬ 
toms, spells, and all the evil brcM>d of darkness—is 
quite naturally likened to a w^arrior brandishing 
weapons. But rarely. The poets divclj almost en¬ 
tirely on the lovely and even the pathetic aspects ol 
their lavorite. And indeed there is no lack of 
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pathos and sadness in the conception of a beauteous 
and f^racioiis being who, hcrsetf immortal and ever 
youtliful, though old as Time, serenely and mcvt- 
tablj", in obedience to the highest Law, (she is 
“the preserver of Rita," "born m Rita,”) botli 
prolongs and shortens life, each new day being 
both her gift to men and tlic tribute she levies on 
their sum of days. The pathos is deepened if the 
bringer of food and joy, the dispenser of life and 
death, is herself a mortal, a creature of a day— 
nay, of an hour,—one of many as brilliant and as 
ephemeral as herself, as she needs must be if each 
day IS thought as having a dawn to itself. In the 
hymns to Uahas w« find her addressed and refe red 
to almost in one breath both as tlie one eve,, 
returning or born again, and as the fleeting unit of 
an endless series: 


"... AsltiSO wssl ("'"Okod b)f ihe port* I’f ■ 

our pouse 0 '»iih etfui amlwitTi MWittH Ufiln ! 

M)- . . 

of the ^ods, but wwtioj t t 
UvB otmn. ITuhw has ihone furth. Lhtla*t of Uie Mmcnai Dawnii 
that en: pan, enj the fir»t of lh»e Uia( a« cominj (I,, IS4, i). 

Khlue ew Hi *i!h ihjr bed ray^ O divini! Unhai! pw ih a lea- 

life IfV It., 77-S)- 

■■ Uihss ha* dawrted bef«»i l*l her aa* ajun* - . . 

(f-.-fShlJ- 

*' nrtrt asurt and igaiB, tlwuBhandent, durtiAg with tn ever 
umt^ral bu 7 *ho *-‘7 “ ‘ 


the slahes—(f,, i)*. !“>. v - j. [. <h. 

■■ u*h.* foil™ the ireek of the Ha*", that « 
firtt of the oiinuml»eied Bewni lh*l are to come,— . , , HoW 
,.*,1 i* the interval lhatlie. t^l^ecn .he llawna that have ™nand 
H.me which are yet to ari« 7 Uthav yean,, lorpnely ifler the for- 
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mer I>awTii aiwV gU^ly gwrt on shsuillg with the Othcre [that ire Id 
come]. T1 m>5o mortak art jjone who «w itw cjtrlieit Usha^ Jairn ; 
iflr 6 ^htll £^£0 upnii her non-; and the men ire CDita^ng ere to bc^ 
hulilher on future ^ « rtrpctuaHy m former diyt 

ilid the divine U^ha^ iku n; jmd heiw M»-day ihc radiant poddeit 
Henni^ u|iDn this wi^rld : uudeuftyin^, imnnortat^ ■ ■ . ^ (I., 115, 

The ]iymii from wliscli the last extract Ts taken 
(t., 113) i^5^tlle longest ant] most sustaincclly beauti¬ 
ful of those addressed to the ** desire of all mcn/^ 
—that ’vi'hidi closes with the magnificent jfwfri. ihc 
grandest lyrical effusion in the whole Rfg-X^eda : 

** RiHt t Oar iifep our breath hm cemc back t The iliiri;noi5 Ijf 
gORt* iho lij^t ipj^r^dici S Ushas hai opened a path for Sdrya tn 
travel : WB hive rcichcd the point when: oir da3ff irt len^hcncd. 
The piicst, the pdcb celehriiing: iho biightcnitig Uiihi^, iHsoi with 
the web of hkhymti ; shlcWp fhcneforCi tnagniFisrent Uiihas, On hfm 
who prikei ihtt. , ^ * Sfolhor of the meorfe^latfon of 
Aditi 1 i banner of the sacrifirtH miehljf Uaha% thine faith ! ArilC I 
Jenda gradoiw ear to our ptmyer, giver ef all btwaw (I., itj, 16-10.) 

Wc seem to see the uplifted hands, the worship¬ 
ping upturned eyes^ amid the glories of the awaken¬ 
ing Eden-like nature—and we Jong for a burst of 
Wagner's song and harmony. It seems as though 
nothing short of Brymhild shaking invocation, Ilaik 
O Sun,” could worthily render the grandeur, sim¬ 
plicity and whole-hearted adoration in this archaic 
ode.* 


^ Bee p. 1S4^ 

■* Nn^f jvlbc llMoctatiflnflr-feiched. P(^r nry-^dliihl and btgfrid are 
Rally ibt Sui^-anJ-Diwn luver* of Tciuonie tnythido^, as k 
fullj^ UtiiJrrsb»d hy dkc^ '<efiei! dlhhlrr in miwcuuJ falk-lurr^ 
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THE TWO SISTERS. 

2g. There nre some verses in this same hymn 
which very beautifully and completely describe the 
Dawn's relations to her sister, who of course is no 
other than Might. 

^'Thc niddj ^rifbl-unc w|Ui h«rbright CmU [tla bu Arrived; 

14 li<r ihm DprlL-cfic bu r<KiK|kiiib«d her likoctefi; kindred 14 Dries 
UDllliiz^ imiDDrlAl, iJltmittng Night mud Idaming on dungiiig 
cDloT.^The iimc is the never-endmg peth of the two sistAis, whidi 
they trsvel hy the cominAiMi. Tliey strive nut, mt not, 
the iTujtEiic end T>tiwn, of cm* mind, Lhaugh unnke.**^—(l„ 

ny a-3 ) 

Once or twice the BdghKme is said to be botn of 
the Dark’^ne(the Dawit to be daughter of Night), 
but If! the great majority of tcjets they are sisteni—^the 
two beauteous Daughters of the Sky, eqtiaJly bene¬ 
ficent, equally welcome, and equally—but alternately 
—bringing refreshment and vigor to aJl that lives; 
“alike to-day, alike to-morrow, fulfilling the fixed 
ordinance of Vanina,"' never transgressinig it, never 
omitting to be at the proper time at the appointed 
place. Evidently Night is not here conceit.ed as the 
wicked foe of men, the devourinig Beast, the river or 
sea of darkness^ but as the kind friend, the hringer 
of rest and coolness, the gentle fosterer and restorer. 
Both sisters arc great weavers. They are perpetually 
weaving mantles and veils—golden, shining, or black, 
each after her manner; and one undoes the weav¬ 
ing of the other. Ushas shows herself beaming at 
the borders of the sky, having thrown off the dark 


1 Tlain pmlutr mruMaewill bu rapUined 
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covering, as she drives on her beautiful chariot 
drawn by the self-yoked mddy steeds (I., 11 3, 14); 
Sary-a rolls it like a hide (VI I., 63, 1,) unweaves, 
ravels it up, and hides it away (IV., 13, 4)- Vet even 
this work the sisters perform amicably: ‘‘Jointly 
they weave the out-spread curtain " (II., 4, 6), So 
close indeed is their relationship, though each goes 
when tire other comes—Ushas “ chases far away her 
sister "—'ind so Iiarmonioufdy do they work together, 
that the poet at last wonderingly asks: “ Which of 
them is the older and which the younger? Who 
knows, O ye sages? They carry (between them) all 
that exists, revolving as on one wheel" (L, iSj, I). 

30. Ushas' relations to the Sun are as natural, but 
more varied. She " shines with the light of her 
lover,” SQrya, who " follows hei ■'a a lover follows a 
maiden.” But she flies before hin. ind he never can 
join her; it were,disastrous for her if he did, for the 
delicate Dawn never could stand the full blaze of her 
lover's splendor; indeed one poet ui^es her — not 
very politely—to hasten and make no delay, that 
Sfirya may not scorch her like a thief or an enemy 
(V., 79, 9)- But sometimes she is Sdrya's wife^ 
though he is her brother too, both being children 
of Dy^us—and sometimes his mother. As such she 
appears in that peculiar passage where she arrives 
with her “ bright Calf.” For there Ushas, the fair, 
the resplendent, appears in the form of —— a Cow ! 

31, Vedic heavenly :ioblogy is a curious thing: 
and confusing, unles,s one has the patience to study 
out its main features and underlying principle, after 
which it becomes, on the whole, tolerably tnteUlgi- 
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ble. The phenomena arc ; the aniiEials arc few i 

so they have to do doty for different things. They 
arc^ if we may so word itj kmcmyms m their way 
Thus the Horse^ the well-attested emblem of the 
Sun* once in a while stands for the Sky—as when 
the Pitris are said to have adorned the black horse 
with pearls (the moonless starry sky). Serpents are 
not always drought-clouds; there are the serpents of 
darkness. Nor are cows always rain-eJouds; there 
are also the ruddybright cows—the Kine of Lights 
and the black cows—the Kine of Darkness. Looked 
at in one way» Night h the dark stable in which the 
bright cows are shut up ; Ushas opens the stable and 
they bound forth joyously and *^5c^ttcr around hen 
like a herd.” These are of course the rays of the 
dawn which shoot forth in all directions—and !ol 
Ushas appears in the rdU of shepherdess. Vedk 
imagery could not stop thert From a leader of 
cows/" she became “ the mother of cows,” and con¬ 
sequently a cow herself; a lovely bright one of 
course; hence her chdd^ the Sun—as caif 1 But even 
so her bond with her sister K^ht is not severed, and 
both arc invoked t<^ethcr as ^ the two cows which 
give milk of differeot coJom from.^similar udders.** 
This fully explains the othenrlse obscure passage 
where Indra is said to have put dark milk in ttae 
black cows and light milk in the ruddy ones. 

We must not foiget one last attribute of 
Ushas, not the least of her charms in the eyes si 
her by no means disinterested votaries—her great 
wealth. It is not only that, at her coming, she j&t 
veals the treasures of golden light,—the herds of 
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ruddy cows,—^hich had been hidden by her sister 
Night. She is the dispenser, m an indirect way, of 
far more substantia] treasures. By going from 
to house, arousing all sleqjers, -whether poor or rich, 
to their day's work, she fosters honest endeavor and 
helps it to its eartxings,' But even this is too slow 
and commonplace a way to wealth to content those 
priests who are forever crying out to the gods, in the 
liamc of the worshippers, for riches on aJarge scale— 
herds of cattle, horses, booty from enemies, wives 
(really female slaves), and sons, strong, stalwart, and 
numerous,—and, in their own, for “ great gilts " and 
liberality,” r.f., the highest possible pay for then- 
priestly services from kings and wealthy patrons 
generally. These great boons, these windfalls, the 
gods reserve for the pious sacrificer and " soma- 
presser,” the zealous performer of appointed rites 
and singer of hymns. But, to be efficacious, the 
singing, the rites, the sacrifice, must take place at the 
appointed times, of which the most sacred and im¬ 
portant is the hour of sunrise. Ushas, therefore, 
whocauses Agni to be kindled "on the morning 
altar, who gives the signal for the ^'joyful voices” to 
be raised, and brings the gods to the sacrifice” 
jointly with thdr messenger Agni, puts men in the 
way of obtaining all they so much covet, and thus 
becomes a dispenser of wealth. Not improperly, 
therefore, is she addressed in such strains as this, 


• Siar^mihmd' hat gtU MwtA (‘*E«ly nuicn 1 l>« {it tboqIIi 
Miofeotd"). tbc IiobkI}^ CeTiBii.li iftw lEoUBcti Ds, wiliie 
to m tb* of eTEry wanaj* 
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which may stand here for numberless similar pas¬ 
sages: 

"Dnwn on ui witJi l^rcKperiTj, O Uihfii, X>Kagi»Br of Ibe 
wlih gretE giory^ O ^umuiaiu und bonriUfuL goddte, ndiQ| 

—Bnni^dC holies Kfld a^kbestowiDg, cbey ([So I^owm] 

ofEen come td Send riches ih^a to mo O Ufehu, inclilM 

Lbo Kbgi to di^AK ^ ^ , TSok pnnen^ O Uihu^ who 

at th}f approach mdine thdr ibou^hu to libertJit;„ Kuya^ Ltue difor 
ol-htM race, ' Sere celebme*.— 4 ^, i-nt.) 

May the somA-prtaier eblAjm locS Ekairtii us riso upon the libenl 
morlAi (Diwrts)!^ ticb irk Idne,. in ions all stularuti udd in SnrieL 
^ 113 , iB.) 

Always the same Ihitig: the bargain between the 
worshipper and the deity he invokes. To the ** lib¬ 
eral mortal/' who grudges neither soma, nor firep nor 
cakes and bymn^p nor feea to the priests^ a libcial re¬ 
turn IS due from the gods. It is to be noticed that, 
however varied the Vcdic Aiyas^ mythical (/. 
poetical) vocabulary may be, their begging b re¬ 
markably monotonous. They ask precisely the same 
things of every deity—quantities of them—and in 
almost precisely the same words. 

THE ASHVINS. 

33. Numerous are the Children of the Sky. We 
will close the brilliant galaxy with the renowned 
couple of twins, the ASHVJNS, or Horsemen, the 
brothers of the Sun and the Dawn. They are almost 
as great favorites as the latter. Many hymns are 
addressed to them> and they are mcidcntally mcn- 

I Thw hymn h af * culIiCtion itLttbtlEed la xbe priestly funDy 
tbe Kunvu. 
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tioned or invoktd En a great many morek other 
deities, scarcely Indra htmseU, have become the 
heroes of such a number of what we may call “story- 
myths." Indeed, so many and different things are 
told, asked, and expected of them, that when the 
Rig-Veda had lost its living actuality, and commen¬ 
tators went to work on it, they were fairly puzzled 
to determine their original nature, i, e,, the natural 
powers or phenomena which they represent. For 
they arc not only horsemen (or more probably 
“descendants of the horse," since they themselves 
never Yide, but drive their own chariots like the 
other gods)—they are also the physicians of gods 
and men, workers of miracles, rescuers from storms, 
best men at weddings, protectors of love and conju¬ 
gal life. This is certainly confusing; and no less so 
are the answers given by different commentators to 
the query! “Who—or rather what—are the Ash- 
vins?" Yet some indications we owe them whicii 
helped our scholars in thdr researches ; but a care¬ 
ful and minute studv of the Rig texts has, as usual, 
proved the surest guide, and the qu^tion may now 
be considered as settled. 

34. The Ashvins’ connection with the Horse 
(askBtt) gives assurance of their heavenly luminous 
nature, and this is confirmed by the many epithets 
conferred on them. Like their sister Ushas, they are 
beautiful, gracious, bright, swift, immoital, young, 
though ancient. This latter feature alone would 
point to a regularly recuiring phenomenon of the 
morning. Then, they arc the earliest risers and ♦ 
arrive the first af the morning siicrifice, a^ror/uf the 
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Dawn, who in said to come i mined lately a/hy tlicin; 
the ivorshipijcr, to {jreet them with his son" has to 
get up Ar/c^rr the dawn ; and they arc asked to come 
to the house on their chariot “ to which the twilight 
is yoked,” for the sacrifice held “at the first lighting 
up of the dawn.” Indeed they co’ne earlier still 1 
their chariot appears “ at the end of iiie night," and 
they are invoked also “ in the last watch of night, 
as well as “ at break of day "—two moments, to b« 
sure, which come very close together; with the 
difference, however, that at the former it is still 
dark and at the latter it is not quite light They are 
“ dispellcrs of darkness” and “killers of Raksha- 
sas " like all luminous beings; they “ open the dool* 
of the fast-closed stable rich in cows " {the Dawns, or 
the ray.-! of the Dawn). These things arc explicitly 
said and repeated in numbers of texts,' and leave no 
doubt as to the original place of the Ashvins in the 
order of natural phenomena; they represent the twi¬ 
light hour which precedes the dawn, luminous, but 
not yet brilliant-a delicate touch quaintly expressed 
by giving them a team of gray asses—animals that 
are not quite horses and subdued in color. Not 
always though. Nothing is immutable in the Rig- 
Veda. So the chariot of the Ash vins isquite as often 
drawn by horses. One poet is struck by some fancy, 
some nice characteristic detail, and gives it. Another 
takes it up, or sets it aside, at his pleasure—or, for 
that matter, he does so himself. It is all a question 
of mood s, not deliberate invention. _ 

• fi« f-V A lAip* edleclion flf tliein in Myrinnllirt^ 

Ynlua.blc 
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35, Tlic tnmt decisive witness in favor of this 
identiBcatjon of the A^hvins with the unomijig twi- 
light;, we find in this thoroughly V-tdic riddle; 
** When the dark cow [Night] sits ajiiong the ruddy 
cows [the rays of the Dawn]» I invoke you^ Ashvins* 
Sons of the Sky/* r. r., “when night has not quite 
gone and morning is just coming/' Possibly it was 
this text which clinched the question for V^ka, one 
of the great native commentatorsp who in his 
raisaHn/ of Vedic deities (the Ntytik/a)^ after men¬ 
tioning the opinions of other students, gives as his 
own that 

■* Tbdr limfl is iJtcr the [jKttu)hi^f of the ni^ht when the 
hccoming ligtit is resided (hj d»rVTkcsv) ; for iKe A%hvin, 

(ihe cne betw^n imd llghl) atuunct in dii'kncH, vhikt {tisje 

otlfrBr) w1h> u of a nmiLre——Utim in lighb" ^ 

This also explains why there should he tw 
Ashvins, twins. For twilight, the welhname<Jp h of 
a complicated and essentially dual nature : be¬ 
ginning in darkness, ending in light. HencCp toop 
there b a difference between the brothers. Yfcka, 
in the passage partly quoted abovCp says that "'one 
[of course the elder] pervades everything with mobt- 
itrc, the other with light/' Agaiiii one h a hero 
and conqueror {he Avho stands the brunt of the first 
fight with darkness), and the other h the wcalth3% 
fortunate Son of the Sky (who5e time b when the 
fight b won, of which good news he h the bearer, 

■* Trwnilmlioii of FtofiS&af (li>ldstQclker. Ttie w-cxfdx m pannLheKS 
irt put in hf the trSnilAtor ta thfl, to u, ohicun coridi«tl«S> 

of ibc Sa-nskrlt onj^finl. 
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while the treasures of returtving light beg'n to be 
rcvea]c<l> Still the two moments are so close to¬ 
gether that the twins are regarded as jnseparabk, 
and compared to all sorts of things wliich go in 
pairs—^thc two eyes, the two ears, the two brfjasts, 
a bird and his mate, two wheels, etc., etc. In the 
course of time, a certain spirit of symmetry asserts 
itself, and the ritual decrees that the Ashvins shall 
be invoked twice, morning and evening, making 
them to personate both the twilight before sunrise 
and that after sunset—though in express contradic¬ 
tion to the following text (V., 77, 2) : “Invoke the 
Ashvins in the morning; the evening is not the time 
for gods—it is displeasing to them (naturally, since 
the gods are detfus. " brightIt will be seen how 
easily this could lead to identify the Twins, one whh 
the morning twilight, the other with the evening 
twilight,—and even with Day and Night,—which 
has been done repeatedly, contrary to the very 
essence of the myth, which makes them tHSfpsmbif, 
not aHtrftaU. Ritualism at last prevails entirely, 
and we find-still in the Rig-Veda—a thi^ invoca- 
tion of the Ashvins at noon, evidently in accord 
with the three daily offerings. This is the beginning 
of confusion, and affords iis at the same time a 
glimpise of the stratification of periods in the Rig- 
Veda—like that in the A vesta—resulting in the 
obliteration, or at least blurring, of the original con¬ 
ceptions. ^ - * I. 

36. Once we have succeeded in determining the 

elementary nature of the joy-bringing Twins, wc also 
have the key to their various acts and deeds, which 
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are nlwayf^ gradouii and beneficent, wherein they 
tiifTcr widely from most other gods. They arc 
invariably mild, hdpful, inertifuL They are the 
great ?Iiy:iiciaiis, who heal the sick", make the Jame 
to walk^ the blind to see. Hat their patients are 
always the same: the Old Sun^ % lio reaches the goal 
of his long day^^s jonrney wear>^ and sick unto death 
—wlien the foe he has fought and vanquished^ grim 
Darknessp at last overcomes and blinds him—and 
who is made young again and vigorouSp and seeing, 
by the Tctnming light which the Ashvins—the morn¬ 
ing twilight—conquer and bring; or else it is the 
Old Dawn—the everring gloaming—who runs the 
same dangers, undergoes the same infirmities and de¬ 
cay, and is led forth, rejuvenated and radiant, by her 
ever youthful brothers. They are best men at wed¬ 
dings, protectors of love and marriage^ because they 
bring the Dawn-brlde before the face of her Sun- 
lover* or reunite the separated loicrs. On une 
occasion, indeed^ Ushas is said to have inoimted on 
the Ashvins* car—{was It not on the memorable 
occasion when Jier own w'as shattered by the un- 
galUnt Indra?)—and to have chosen them for her 
husbandsv—They are rescuers from stormy waters, 
because night is a dark and stormy waste of waters, 
full of dangers and monsters, into which the worn, 
out Sun fatally sinks, and In which he might perish, 
did not the ever helpful heralds of Light lake him 
into their swiftly flying ship and carry him safely 
across to the other—the bright—shore, from which 

he rises aloft, in fully restored vigor s^ud ipleiidor,_ 

And will not ilioM who do all these kindly offices, 
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who work these miracles for gods do the same for 
suppliant men ? We know that every myth ends by 
coming down to earth and facing liumamKetU It 
will strike every one bow many and varied stories 
could and must have been spun out of this pecu* 
liarly attractive and prolific myth of the Aslivms. 

37. We cannot close the gallery of the Vedic 
Beings of Light without devoting a few lines to one 
who, though holding a rather modest rank, shares in 
their honors, and h always affectionately and rever¬ 
ently remembered. We mean POSHan. pre-emi¬ 
nently a friend of men, and whose career is one of 
almost homely usefulness. Tlie great French Vedic 
scholar. A, Bergaignc. sums it up In one brief page, 
so lucid aiid eompreheniiw, that we cannot do better 
than reproduce it: 


“ PiuhiHl is, fin* of ill, a paslOltd ■inl ifiriculuuaj ilcilJT. IJ« it 
tequcai^cl U> dirtrt the fumfm'; hit Irnl.l is armetl with Ihe ; 

I,, u piindi-lly Ih* ffHarWiin ..f C.tllr, w 1 » imcvrnls them. rr«m 
UrtyinG ■n'l fiivt* Ihfm again wtrtn ihej gft !«l. H« js. ihnrfo™. 
pravcil t« follow Ihet™, 10 loot "fttr In lc«p th^>n fn™. 

hnn,,. 10 hriflfi tbrn( ho™ tafa nn<l »nn>l. Hit «« ctt.nd. to all 
jarts cf property, whldi lie or find* team vll^n last. 

iiw the findei ai hiddtn treMuit,—c™ on ihc Hri. 

iMlf. I^iUhan guide* men^ Mt wJy in Uicir hwdi for ot 
things, btat nil their w^yt genertUr. In * W. he U the ged of 
nvfvcri AS well ms of hnsbfttiilmfti And herdinttn. He is calleil 
- lird of Ihe W he ptmyed tn ^lAy out the f«d^; 10 rewo.e 
from tb™ foes nn.l hindrances, ia guide hii wonhippm hj the lalal 
rasjdSf, *1 * knowing 4II thie mlwdtt » , » 


A very human field of action-^almost a picture of 
■ural life. But ail the foregoing pages have been 
vritten to little purjrosC, If it does not strike the 
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reader at once that it is a reflection of the usual 
heavenly pastoral*—itself* of course* originally copied 
from the earthly modeL We arct by this time, suf¬ 
ficiently familiar with the aerial pastures and roads* 
along which the heavenly cattle—whether Cloud- 
Kine or Kine of Light—roam and stray^ get stolen 
or lost* and are found again. So do we know who 
they are that guardp and follow^ and find themi and 
bring them back. But not these alone are heaven's 
""hidden treasure."" Agni lies hidden and is foundp 
and so is Soma* whom PQshan is expressly said to 
h^ve brought back ** like a strayed ox ; and imme¬ 
diately: "M^ushan, abounding in rays* found the 
kingp who lay hidden* and who now shines forth on 
the sacrificial grass/* This at once establishes 
PQshan's claim to a place in the highest heavens, at 
the very source of light itself. It is there that he is 
the lover of his sister SiSry^, the Sun-maiden, and 
sails his golden ships across the aerial ocean« 

So much for this gentle deity"s naturalistic aspects. 
Hb loftier symbolical character will become appar^ 
ent in connection with a different—and later devel¬ 
oped—order of ideas * 


^ A. /it \ul, ii,, pp, 




CHAPTER VIl. 

THE RIG-VETIA: LESSER AND LATER GODfL—STORV 
MVTHS. 

I. CLASSiFiCATioK,on the wfiolt, is unsatisfactory. 
The worst of it is, the things rlassihcd won't dove¬ 
tail nicely, hut are sure to overlap both ways or to 
fall short. Yet, when one has on hand an over¬ 
whelming mass of material, and is, moreover, limited 
to a scant selection from it, one would flounder 
helplessly without the assistance of such a guide, 
even though it be lame and to some extent mis¬ 
leading, This is a disadvantage under which all 
great subjects labor. And of all great subjects 
there is none both vaster and more complex than 
the Rig-Veda none that grows and expands more 
bewilderingly under handling; none that more 
elusively resists classification and—to use a very 
modem yet already somewhat trite expression—■ 
popularisation. For popularization means : present¬ 
ing the results of the work of specialists in an un- 
techmcal form, intelligible and attractive to the 
large mass of average, general readers And how 
are "results" to he presented where so very few 
have been finally established ? in a branch of learn- 

*J7 
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mg which is in the very fervor of research, discovery, 
comparing theories, correcting errors or hasty con¬ 
clusions-so that it is a current saying among 
brethren of the craft that no book on Ancient India 
can reach its last chapter without the first ones being 
rewritten.' Method, therefore, is. after all, the iKst 
safeguard, and careful sorting and sifting— classify¬ 
ing in short ; under reservation and with frequent 
qualifying of one's own definitions. 

2 , To begin with the title of this chapter. It 
should be well undemtood that the adjective " lesser 
and later" are not meant to apply to one and the 
same deities, or at least not always. The more a 
divine person goes into abstraction, and the farther 
it becomes removed from the natural phenomenon 
which it originally represented, or the more it accen¬ 
tuates certain details of that phenomenoji, the later, 
as a rule, we can place it. Thus the high moral con* 
ception of the Sky.god Vkruna cannot but have 
been evolved out of that of the primeval Dylus. the 
material visible sky. Again, when we meet three 
goddesses (very subordinate and rarely mentioned 
in the hymns), representing the three phases of the 
moon-the growing, the luU, and the waning.-we 
may be very sure that the worship of the moon itself 
preceded them. Though of course it is never pos- 
sible even to suggest a particular time for such 

~7 The unthVff —ying mlbof can reoeh fer from eapet- 
cnee. Such. ichCliwa « present volume and be 

indJaed to ftsll.fisdiiii*, will (hcrefem plew tb«. wiili ib= 

betf-meut efferta to " keep "p ts a boric, nm 

be pTinled jmie tiifle. ainl bj that Uct, in ihn ptraeni case, of iieces- 
fitj fill behi&dr 
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evotutiofi where there is absoJutcly ito chronology— 
or at least the nearest approach we can make to one 
)s to conclude^ from jotemal ev'idence alone, that 
such or such parts of the Rlg-Veda, such or such 
hymns, deities, conceptions, are “very early," 
“early," “later," “very late," within the period— 
unknown to us with any precision, but certainly cm- 
bracing several, probably many, centuries^—covered 
by the collection. Superlatives, like “earliest and 
latest," are out of the question where the limit 
escapes us at either end. 

3. As to the designation,lesser gods," it requires 
to be qualified even more. In the first place, by 
what standards do we know the le^r from the 
greater? We have only one, a very simple one: the 
place each occupies in the Rig-Veda—the number of 
hymns addressed to each, the frequency with which 
a given deity is mentioned in hymns addressed to 
others. It seems a crude standard ; yet on the whole 
it b not deceptive. Judged by it, Indra, Agni, Soma, 
at once stand out as the three kings of the Vedic^ 
Pantheon—and so they are. It would seem as though 
the tone of the hymns—the degree of fervor in the 
invocations and praise, the qualities and power 
ascribed to the different deities, should go for somew 
thing in deciding such a question; but they hardly 
do, on account of the way the old Rishts have, as 
already noticed, of exalting the god they address, 
for the moment, above all the others, and ascribing 
to all in turn the same greater cosmical functions, such 
as spreading out the heavens, supporting the universe, 
keeping apart heaven, earth, etc,, even to creating 
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Other gods, or. at all eventis, being first among them- 
The other standard, therefore, b the safest. But it 
stands only for the time, whatever that was, when 
the selection of the hymns was made, and—to borrow 
a word from other theologies—the canon of the Rig- 
Veda was established- That time was preceded by a 
past which we have no means of fathoming, and fol* 
lowed by a future as vast, in which the religion of 
the Rjg-Veda was to pass through all the evolutions 
of Brahmanism and Hinduism. Some of the persons 
and myths of the Vedic Pantheon, therefore, are very 
old, while some again are just beginning to assert 
themselves. To the former class, probably, belong 
among others Parjanya and Rudra, If so, the great¬ 
ness of Rudra, as we saw, is in abeyance in the Rig- 
Veda, but it was to rise again and reach a higher 
climax than ever, when he became the dread Shiva 
the Destroyer—of the great Brahmanic Triad. 

4. Of the second class the most notable is VISHNU, a 
solar deity and form of Agni, who holds a very modest 
place in the Rig-Veda, where he appears as a friend 
and comrade of Indra, stands by his side at the kill¬ 
ing of Vritra, and helps him to ** open the stable 
and let out the cows," One peculiar trait is attached 
to him, and mentioned whenever he Is addressed or 
spoken of: he vs the god of the three strides. Purely 
naturalistic Interpreters think of the expression as r& 
ferring to the strides of the Sun-god to the three 
stations of bis course, at morning, noon, and evening- 
But doser study shows that there is a far deeper 
significance behind the seemingly simple myth—the 
three strides of Vishnu cover or pervade, earth. 
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heaveRp and the highest world of ail^ invisible to 
mortals, as dearly intimated by the verse : We can 
from the earth know two of thy spaces; thou alonei 
O Vishna, knowcsC thine own highest abcxie " (VI Lp 
99 j [). However that may bcp nothing in the Rig- 
Veda prtsages the coming greatness of the god, the 
future second person^thc Freserver—of the Brah^ 
manic Triadp the rival of Shiva in the devotion of 
fnilUons of worshippersp till all Brahmanic India 
became divided into two immense and fanatical sects, 
the Shivites and the Vishnuites. It appearSp how¬ 
ever, that the earliest beginnings of these sects may 
be faintly traced as far back as the Rig-Veda, from 
a passage in one of the $<M:aIlcd historical hymns 
which relate the early struggles and wars of the Pen- 
)ab Aryas,* 

5. The god—S avitar— to w hom is addressed the 
GAvATRt. the most holy text in the whole Rig-Veda, 
to this day the ddily prayer of millions of human 
beings—cannot oroperly be classed among the 
" lesser gods "; but that he belongs among the later 
ones is shown by the complexity and by certain 
abstruse aspects of hia being. That he is first and 
foremost a solar deity goes without saying* But 
a very puxzling fact about him is that he is some¬ 
times identified with the sun^Sdrya,—and some¬ 
times expressly distinguished from him—or it. 
Savitar is, as Muir says, " preeminently the golden 
deity —golden-eyed^ golden-armed, golden-handed, 
driving a golden car along ancient, dnstless paths, 
beautifully laid out through space* There are 

I cb^ witi., p. 
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passages in which thctwonamcS’ — Savitaror Sfliya— 
are used convertibljr and indiscriminately; for ini' 
stance; ''‘God Savitar raised his banner high, pro^ 
viding light for all the world : Sdrya has filled c^rth 
and heayen and the v*\st 'middle region * 
rikiAa, the atmosphere) wstir bcamsp^* They arc 
unmistakably separated when Sdrya b called Savitar’s 
beautiful bird {IV., 14, 2): or Savitar is said to be 
^‘invested with the rays of Silrya,” or to bring 
Silrya/^ SOrya of course, in such cases, 13 to be taken 
as a common noun^ standing for the material sun» 
and Savitar assumes towards it the relation of a 
higher being directing its movements, disposing of 
and distributing its light. 

6. Another peculiarity of Savitar is that he repre¬ 
sents not only the bright sun of the golden <tay, but 
alM the invisible sun of nightp /.f*, the sun in the 
mysterious, invisible l^ind between West and East 
He is associated os much with light ns with darkness 
—the friendly darkness that brings rcjiosc and sleep 
to all that breathes. There are indeed liints of the 
kind in fhe descriptions of Suryap whoMS maren, '■ the 
Ilarits, draw without end now the bright light and 
now the dark '" (I., HS, S)^ who seems to have 
a nightdiorse, which reverses the course of his 
chariot'; but they are few and vague; while the 
seini-diurnalp semi-noctuninl nature of Bavitar is one 
of that deity's, essentiiit characteristics. Those out- 
strcldied hands of his, which shower light upon the 
wciflds, alio " firmly guide the starry host " - .ifEcr 

' Set fliiivlur *m £'i4sil^ (Ihn hur^ In quc^ioki} in A, Utr- 

/Jt *ol. Jl.j pp, 
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arousing all creatures in the morning—^“tho-sc with 
two feet and with four ’’-they bring them to rest 
in the evening. In all the hymns addressed to 
this god, which arc held in a peculiarly rioble and 
lofty strain, this great and beneficent function of 
his is gratefully mentioned. 

■■ itc who bn-itcM hJihcr thrwjsh li*" 1‘T» 

,0 .,.. 0.1 U, or ipunon.1. 0*a Sav.uj an h„ 

d«iri.< Pmiis fowivLi u., *iif*erVn« ftU awtii^ 0-. ^ 

. When. bSfliTdno*? WJwlti«>w.Ht 0«r-Weh 

hrt«[i do hi* mrt (.tlcftil t" 7'1 

- Wilb pddLn baniU com** luaUrtiiDB P***!" JMlWoffl* 

b«vJ„ h» v*cA ...I canh: 1« 

Irtiil* Sft-ya t»rth. t!io)ae»i the di»rk Tmim dI «rheli*itcin up l» 

Here we see that, when Savitaf comes in the evem 
ing, the sun becomes invisible and shines on some 
other world! wlien he comes In the morning, he 
brings back the sun. The difference bet^n the 
two deities is made very plain, and wc 
it uo by saying that though, in translating, 
^iralVbrr-dcrcd by-the Sun," -Sav.Ur'- 

*^Thc - Evening Hymn " to Savitar (It., 38) is one 
of the finest in the collection- 

<■ i.^Th* epi hit "dRhty “* “** 

be.;c« him. 

W*un in. tltcnUv,, iiwl _^ ^ ^ 

I't- 


t \ Wfd of pi^. 
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Ilia J god uiw and divida the timc^ [Bighl fiwn day],— 

God Saviur appoars, the ncvcr-rcsting, — In rrcry plm where 
incrtali haTo ihdir dwelling, ihe hmaac-firt ffiir and wide alieds IotUi 
itB ra^ltance^ thn stathetfivei her swn ihc laired poitioa;, bccaEisc the 
e«S haft given hin^ desire lo al. 6.—Now he lelEUrtU who had gant 
Iijriih for ; for home the longing wanderer's heart is ^feaming, 
fii^d each, hitt Ush half daLfiheth holtLewnrd journeys S ihli il the 
heavenly Incitcr'i ordinance. ■ ^ B.' — I he rcstlcsiS dartirg 

fisJi, at fall of evening* aeclti where he may ha refuge in the waters; 
hit nca the eg;-burn Mehs. ihelr stall the calUe^each in its place, 
Ihe god divides the crealmei. ' 

7 * So far the hymTi might be addressed to the 
visible sun* to him who clothes himself io all colors " 
when he climbs up the heights of heaven, and " wraps 
himself in a brown-red mantle** as he descends from 
them * but Savitar la decidedly the nocturnal 

sun, when the poet expressly says: "^Thou dost 
journey through the night from West to East/* 
Yet all this transparent naturalism by no means ex¬ 
hausts the complex and somewhat mystical personals 
ity of this god. He has also a loJty moral side; for 

^ From iht Otrmnn trensUlion in Kacgi ind Gddncr'^K 
/JrJgr dfi £t£- Engli^ vmion ol R, Arrowy] th in iJin Eng- 

lUb cdiliod ol Xiogl's — ^M»ny rcadcri will prabnbly be 

vtnick by tbo gr«t tijnitwily, noi nnly in the tpint, but even in ibe 
Kpnnto inugn, of thu hynin, nnd the bwely Grech poem bc^nning 
///j/rrr, poni4 wMcb bfts fecea u beitUifully pnnphrucd 

by Byren in a funouit bUoxa ol I?&m yman (Clnto HI., CVii.) i 
O H«pcTni! thoa bringC^ nU good tbiUgA'— 

Home lo the wcajy, to the bang^ ebrer* 

To the young bEid tbu puicats' brooding wing;s, 

Tbc welcome iJell to the fi''criAlxiLr''d Acci ; 

W!i*tcVr nf pc*™ ibont omr bcwrtbftc^ clingt, 

>Vbnte'er our bonsehold gods protect of deer. 

Are gather'd ronnd ux by thy look of rest ; 

Thou brin^ii the child, too, to the motber^s breu^^ 
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while Sifya is only asked to - declare men sinless” 
before the Adityas, Savitar is implored by the repent¬ 
ant sinner in strains exactly similar to those ad¬ 
dressed to the Aditya, V^na himself. 

offw™ w.^ m*T 1“« whined 0>e t-« of 

e«li throoeli f«blrne« of uwfiirttftndtnE, « thn«ch TkJenc* iFtir 
uTAaniKr of -1“ Iwm.-lP -pf * “( 

tU, O SirttiXf from 1“ the (IV.* 54, S-) 


Considered all in aU. and taking into account al^ 
the etymology of the name, i.r., the meaning of the 
root from which it is derived and which is constantly 
alluded to in the characteristic epithets—Inciter, 
Enlivener, and the like—bestowed on the god, Savi¬ 
tar appears to represent pre-eminently the life-giving 
generative force of nature, chiefly, but not exdu- 
aively.as manifested in the action of the sun- These 
qualities would easfly be transferred to the spiritual 
world, when Savitar would naturally bemme the 
Enlightener, the quickencr of the spirit, who as he 
wakes all creatures to life and work, also wakes up 
the intellect, the moral faculties of men. 
also fully justifies such lofty epithets m Lord of 
Creatures having [and 

all forms” {visAvarUfa). which it would be difficult to 

fit to a mere solar deity.' As the 
in all its visible and invisible forms and “ 

really at the bottom of the Vedic religion, and ^e 
Sun itscU is at times regarded only as one of its forrn^ 

S.,iur »uld sar«l/ M i» >« ■”»"!" 

with him, either as Suit or as Lightnj ng^ _y 

"iEt«S.W.E=W<=e^h «4 10 
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passes point to this abatru?;er mystical doctrine, as 
well as the name of A|iam Najiit (Child of the 
Watens)—Agni'sown sumajne—which is given him 
more tliaii once, liis connection with Soma and 
the Soma sacrifice ts :dso beyond dmibt, and he 
Is said to have given ijnmort:tlily to the gods. 
The heavenly Soma being no other than the fimri/ii 
or drink of immortality! this well accords with the 
nature of a vivificr and creator. 

8 . There is a remarkable verse {I II., SS^ ^ 9 ) which 
gives us the foDowiug iitartling combination; 

" TVMiiTAit SuvtTAt, the g/ml isf mmtvy [wiAwirff/iT], liu 

prodiiccd ana nituriKhbit fril cn^ura^ (litil all! iht^ IbdLigst Arc hht 

irwa. . * . ii® cftated ?MJth iJii.‘wuriilnaijiK, [hvaven 

aU they ire tolh fkllca wnb U hU awn,”‘ 

In this ixissage (and in one other where they 
appear joined together in the Same way)* one of 
these names would seem to be an epitlvct of the 
othe^p or else Uiey are identical i- two names 
of one and the same person. Yet Tvashtar in all 
other cases stands out alone as an independents 
though not very clearly characterized, deity. He 
has been called somewhat swccpingly "the artificer 
of the gods/" and that certainly covers one side of 
his nature to which his name alludes^ as it is said 
to be derived^ with a slight alteration^ from a root 
meaning "to makcp to construct/' .He is seldom 
rnentioned in the hymns without some such epithet 
as "skilful-handed/* ^*most cunning workman, " and 
the like. For it was Tvashtar who forged Indra*s 
thunderbolt, the golden, with a thousand points and 
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a liiiTtdred tdfies, wtl wlio shanwiied the axe of 
anotliiiir yotl. liKAiiM ANAflPATt, the *'Ijord <Jf 
Trayer": it is Ut. “ the omnifoTin," who (jives their 
sli:il>esUi all living things, even to the unborn young 
of men and juitiiiHls; lie also knows the art of making 
the best cojis rrbin which the gods drink the Soma; 
esiiecialiy, he fashioncti one wonderful sacrificial cup 
which Was hi-S pi'ide of workmaiishiji and with which 
he had a [lecultar eNiiL-ricnce- 

t). There were three brothers, l!ie RlMlUS— some 
say pupils of Tvashtar—whi) rivalled him in skilU 
They had fashioned India’s clianot and horses, and ' 
the AsUvins' three-wheeled chariot; they had fie- 
juvenated the wonderful cow which produces ^1 
thines at will; nay. they made “ tiic two Old Ones," 
their “two parents," young again. But they were 
not gods: only jiious men and sacrificers. Once 
Agni, tlie messenger nf the gods, came to them and 
gave them lids messjige Ye arc to make four cups 
out of the one: tliis is why I come hither. If ye 
perform this, ye will receive equal honors with the 
gods." Tliey did perform the astounding feat, where^ 
Spon they boldly tlrovc to heaven in their chariot, to 
■■ gracious Savitar's abode," where they received from 
him the gift of immortality, and conscsqucntly the 
right to partake of tlm heavenly Soma and to be in. 
vited to men's Snma-sacrifices. But Tvasbtar was 
incensed at the liberty taken with Ins greatest work 
iind chose to cmsldcr it a sacrilege; he even pro¬ 
posed to the gods to “kill these men" (of course 
before they bad yet tasted the ninrita), and wm so 
mortified when his malice was baffled, that he slunk 
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away and hid himself among '* the gods’ wives " (I., 
no and i6j), 

JO. '* Of what was made that one cup out of which 
you cunningly fashioned four?" This direct ques¬ 
tion is asked by one of the Rig poets (IV,, js, 4), 
It has been, and still is, asked by our scholars. But 
answered—that is another matter. The diAcuity is 
in this case particularly great, because the person¬ 
ality of Tvashtar is almost too much blurred for 
recognition. He is evidently a very ancient god, 
fallen from his high estate, with a cycle of myths 
hopelessly incomplete and mutilated, and partly de¬ 
formed by later rehandling. Still it is. said that 
" out of the clash of opinions springeth light " ; and 
after careful comparison of a score of interpretations, 
differing in some points, agreeing in others, the fol¬ 
lowing may be ventured upon as coming probably 
near to the mark, because offering a comparatively 
unstrained construction of the remarkable myth of 
Tvashtar and the Ribhus, and fitting tolerably well 
the various passages which touch on it. 

II. TVAStlTAR-SAVITAR-VlSHVAROpA— “the Om- 
niform * Maker and Vtvificr "—was originally one 
divine person. Then—and this is a common and 
universal process of mythological multiplication— 
the single but threefold designation split itself into 
three se]>arate ones. Men invoked now Tvashtar, 
now Savitar, till their original oneness was wcllnigh 
oblitemted ; even Vishvardpa—“ om niform " or 
“ multiform "—though an epithet not unfrequently 

‘ " Chiinifdnn. “ cot onljf Jit the Miu« of issumJnQ aJI fomu, but of 
bciog, in MiiJr’t wottls, the snb-i^ps uf «|] fom^ 
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bestowed on various deities, such os Agnt, Soma, 
Indra, took an individuaJity of its own and became 
a son of Tvashtar who tends his cattle, and is one 
of Indra’s most hated enemies. This is how things 
stand in the Rig.Veda, where only two passages, by 
giving the complete combination of three namci, 
revive an all but obliterated memory.* It is proba^ 
bic that Tvasbtar.Savitar was a Slcy^god, whereupon 
Savitar retained all the gracious, vivifying qualities 
of a heavenly power specially connected with the 
beneficent Sun, while Tvashtar became his counter¬ 
part and represented the stern, baleful, and threat, 
ening aspects of the heavens, standing to Savitar 
much as Rudra to Vdruna (see p. 309).' Under 
this explanation it appears quite natural that Tvash. 
tar should be the special—and morose, grudging— 
keeper of the heavenly Soma. The sacribcial cup 
which he makes for the gods is, therefore, most 
probably—the Moon, "the bright bowl of Soma” 
{see p. iSo), The Ribbus are the genii of the Sea¬ 
sons. It is very possible that origin^ly there was 
also only one Ribhu—the Year, who then easily split 
himself Into three brothers—the three seasons f fur 
the Vedic Aryas divided the year into only three 
seasons—the rainy, the hot, and the falL The Rib. 
hus‘ great feat consisted in dividing the one Soma 

■ Hillebnndt ITnRitLt i., p. Tviih- 

tM ; All Lhftl it swd of hSm wartinU ihc afiirioUtiwn ihit btn 
befo/V ns [he OlSns t>I l IJUje rynl* ajltii, i»hik.'h, hsTiRQ bun 
oOgiltnteil outside of tbe R^-Vedm tribes, did iwt gienllj erOine lh«ir 

inlertfl," 

* May M some tiistncmibls lime, the ihrM ninacs if^ijether 
been joirtt iJtScnplJve pttdicaliaof ibss prmitT*! Sk^f-cod^ Dyltts? 
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bowJ into four—the phases of the mood * * the grow- 
ingp the fill], the waning^ a.nd the dark,* The fin- 
itihltig touch to this tnyth is the twelve days* rest 
which they took “ Id the house of Savitar/* Tlicse 
are the twelve intercalary days added by the early 
Indian astronomers to the 354 days of the lunar 
year, at the time of the winter solstice^ a period of 
rest during which the sun and the seasons them¬ 
selves seem to stand still, awaiting the beginning of 
the new year, wlicn they commence their w'ork," pro¬ 
ducing vegctatiori on the mountains and waters in 
the valleyjk*^ The other magic feats of tile Riblius 
arc as easily cxphiined* It Ls the sei lsohS l hat fashion 
Indra's chariot and liorses, for the great thunder¬ 
storms enme only at certain times of theyciir; they 
restore the youth of their old jtarents, Heave it and 
Earth; likewise that of the ever-priKltictivc cow— 
the Earth, As to Vishvarupap a monster w^ith three 
heads, which arc all struck off by IndrOf lie clearly 
represents tlie “omniform'" clouds, which may well 
be the offspriilg of the Sky regarded as a malignant 
being, an evil insigicirtu. 

12. Hut it is not only in the ixrrson of h\^ son that 
Tvashtar estpelienees Indra's liostility. He is him¬ 
self thcobiect of it, cliiefly as the grudging keeper uf 

' ThK ihe sif tIillebniliUl mayln: hii^kcs^ul Tyftsh- 

lar talv like kkkiM^Tt ilttlf. lAiklwi^, HU ihc ullktir liruiil, w[rk 

lijkn the KliJms beiii|: iht bul hcntL-i jit TviJiUr Uw 

^ufk, mktl ih« cu^k tv him is ilic rt'Sir, wUkli the Rihiiut ill¥kiLe into th« 
four scwMviJk. il wiU Iw Uial ncilht^ uf Xhi>jz ihe^irLc^ " 

£q well A wholu Aivi ill licUlIbi iKlt In Uiq tent, 

* Tlie*oUr jHT of lUys wai Intfoduccd much laief* pmbaltly 
In cannccticm wLtli tbe wan4up of Vuthnii, 
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the hcavL'iily Soma, in tJje use oF which India, as 
we kniiw, brfioks no stiniiiig. From tlic amfused 
and frnHineiitary accounts of llic god's childhood 
and early cxpJoits, wo see tliat he possessed himself 
of the coveted beveraj^e by violence, and tlien pro* 
cceded to vent his ire and try Ins newborn strcngtli 
uixm tile keeper of it, whom he overpowered and 
liurted down, seizing Jiim by one foot. (Sec ]>. aci)..) 

I'or Tvashtar is Indra's father. Two texts estab¬ 
lish the fact beyond a doubt: 

'■ 7Wir.(r fni him tl« itnnideritult tq lie wiildtil fn 

bulk." 

■' ■|’|i* tliiiivIcrkiU wkkli til f(f>It!qn«l fqf him s-mw timt 

jll'Jt Ktiiu liiH BTin.”' (II.. ITi 

Indra, scarce Ixirn, drinks tlic Soma i« tli( highest 
heaven (ilf., 33, ro). The mother who bore him 
iwured it out for liim in the hmst ef his great 
father ( 111 ., 48, 2). Scarcely ha.s the babe tasted 
the stimulating beverage, wlieti liis strength grows 
on him; 

" VtgqnKUi, wemriuBSi «f trai*i*eatl»ni, hq tjHjieii hii haljr 

to hi* will i biim, tf rti'JTrfjiir /'fw/Aif/', itole thfl Hoiiim* and 
dfiilk il iq Ihq Vat'S." fill., A-) 

“ Who made thy mother a widow f ” asks the poet 
{IV., [8, 13 ). Evidently Indra himself, by slaying 
his father.—" Who wanted to kill thee while resting 
or travelling?” Probably Tvashtar, in anger at 
being robbed of the Soma.—" What god came to thy 
assistance when thou didst seize thy father by the 
foot and Imrl him down ? " 

Here we liavc the whole myth, complete and clear: 
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only, after the manner of the Rig-Veda, we do not 
get it in a connected form, but must fish it out in 
bit3 from texts out of the different books. There is 
nothing there that docs not fit in beautifully with 
the identification of Tvashtar as a Sky-god of sombre 
and malevolent aspect, supplanted in the devotion 
of the Indian Ary as by the more popylar—and more 
immediately useful—Warrior-god. Many more short 
texts could be picked out which would confirm thb 
remarkable myth, but could not make ft more com¬ 
plete. And what more natural than that the Light- 
ning—for the god who wields the thunderbolt is 
nothing else In reality—should be the son of the 
frowning, angry sky? 

13^ But we have not done with Tvashtar yet. 
He figures In another story-myth, as remarkable as 
that of the cup, and one that has given as much food 
to disputed interpretations, both among native com¬ 
mentators and modem European scholars. It is the 
myth of the birth of the Ashvina, The stoiy is told 
completely, though, as usual^ not without obscurityj 
in the following too famous passage (X,, 17, i-z): 

DiMltcs K wcddiTif foT Mi cUu^htcT ukd ill ihe wos\d 
camci H? il. Tbc mother of Yuiii^ the Wedded wif« of the ^tSMX 
Viwmr, diuppeurd.—Thej' fM!*] hM tht immartiil oneltook 

momliftnd hivio^ irtAlod inolher joil liki her, ilioy gjivt her lo 
V|VHvi:{^ Then Sahan bcm tht two Aahiiiiu acid, buThg doi^i 
live doiieried iho two twlos." * 

' Or the two pilA of iwin^^^ Thli Unmld In^lade VimA'i twin- 
MUof VamI^ thnaghihe b mH lumed Ea Ihc icii, Khe however, 
ippeu DOW m the Rig, En m mml peculimr djolcigve with Yahia, Uql 
this piece ii of v«iy eikcertiin fhite. AUd burs the loipfint of iiuite Uto 
Biinh muni him. So that Y amt may very well have hern a sohwi^uei^t. 
luiJiliDii, hir ^e, and abu becaiuc ibe Tutine of VaKna 

gcikcfwlJy meftfu a twin."^ 
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We already know that Yama was a son of Vi vasvat. 
We now find that the Ashvitis were Vivasvat’s sons 
alsOp and grandsons of Tvashtar, and learn that their 
mother was that ungracious god’s daughter. So far 
we know i^ho Saranyil was. liut tt/hst she was is the 
question that has been so differently answered by 
the various schools of learned mythologist^ “ The 
Dawn,” say those who arc inclined to sec the Sun 
and Dawn in most heavenly couples. “The Storm- 
cloud.” reply those who think that the atmoB[dieTic 
drama absorbed the attention of the Peniib Ary as 
almost to the exclusion of other natural phenomena. 
Neither of these interpretations is exempt from a 
certain lameness. For the Dawn can hardly be the 
mother of the early twilight which prtetdes her, even 
allowing for Vedic inconsistencies though there is 
nothing amiss with the myth which makes her the 
Ashvins' sister or even their bride, who on one ces¬ 
sion is said to have mountL'd their chariot. Again, 
the Stormebud seems to have even less to do with 
a phenomenon of light: the two belong to different 
worlds—the Atmosphere and the Sky. But Sar^ 
nyil’s name is too suggestive: it means “ the fleet, 
■‘the running," and nothing occurred to the first in¬ 
vestigators that it would fit, except the Dawn or the 
Stormebud. A younger scholar proposes a far more 
plausible solution * 


- Wh*n -r « 1^." -y*. " 'f* 

Of the Ua vtuli of niglit md ^ ^ 

' A* leidErt of the firatJSimetl kIhjoI vtt mej rtnader 
Max Mailer end de Gnbemeii". ''•'ilo In the vw f 1 itw l«»er 

Stands Ib^ 1W- Icai Ad*lbm Kulin- 
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honEMi, dlf pening or dotr^injt IhiniarkncM dniE Finngini^ 
to ill ctc^tirfs, wc fiurtly xsnmA Laki^ dtber4^c Hawn or the Slurm- 
clmid fnw thjtir molHer, Ml mu4t, in iht of naEunj, |i4k foc sonc 

dher pheneimcnon wliith prcocHc^ the dawn nikK| cvesi fhc IwUil^hl 
reprciiCDEe^l by the A^vins^ Junl tltdt can Ik nn ftfher fhln — 

The n-HjettWe jwrtPM/rf hihmtliL iherefH^re Tpc e'^r^kplctcd by riiv mpUn 

ifiil then jhlcT|iretet| at ' tlie fleet nijj'ht ‘ f^pmin:^ intX in 

14. That the Night ^lioifltl be the daughter fvf the 
Sky in its unamiAbIt aspect (Tvashtar) and tlie 
mother of the Twilight Twins, is satisfactory ^ that 
she should first be the mother of Ysma, — if Yama 
be, as Hiliebrandt so ably contends, the Moon,—is 
highly so , As to her husband, '* the great V Lvasvat 
he Is often, and in post-vcdic times ahvays, identified 
with the Sun | not always or necessarily, however, in 
the Rig-Veda. For "Vivasvat,” like most pToi>cr 
names, is originally an adjective, signifying “ bright, 
luminous." Now tliere arc other bright and luminous 
things besides the sun ; what they are. the context 
in each separate instance must help us to find nut. 
And the context of many passages in the hymns 
show beyond a doubt that Viva.svat can also rtpre* 
sjcnt the bright, luminous St/, Here arc some ; 

*• MatwrUtiTim, Uw fr.f ihe p^UJ bruti^t Agni rrem if»r. 

(nMunWnii«/[lh«Slt)'|.'’ (Vf.. 1,.^.) 

"Wi(h chuiiil, Heeler iTwn (h<)U|>tit. »hich the KibhlU 

tl»hiQnci|,«i^e O A>h»ili«,—(lie ctiarint ei the tonimini' thT which 

’' Ur. L. MyrunlheuH, JXe AfvJm ruftr Ar/frArit Itirrturm 
|r. 5J, lie iHiinKinciHinTiiultrinliUtK 1lr||^crknl>re^4vkl^ “ the necL 
tiii;lil,'' end In I lie hi;l thol lx:ila, iherautlier »( IheCieeli Ultetiiumi 
(Ihe " S'liis nS Zvui tlie em t eqiiirniertl nf the Aryun 

lhe'“ Snr* ii( (tie Shj h*!i tsng hL<i;ii ideiililieil wiih Nl^lil. 
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the Dildjhtct ^ live '"iltf [llie r^wn] h Itnrn, alio Itay tnH Night, 
hoth i^plenilM, rnim [nr Out cif} Vlrnvit [the liriuht, lutnltMiuii tlif].'* 

And csptrcJiilly: 

Aflfir KlByiiij' nvcmighl irith Vjvuviif, O AihTiiiSp r^rrrui hither 
ki llrink ^hpsi. >rlreiwn hj CMiriHiri^.” 46, 13^) 

Vjvilsvat being their futher^^ it h not strange that 
they should stay with him ; in other words, the twi¬ 
light may be imagined as waiting overnight Ln the 
sky be fore appearing.* 

To sum up: SaranyCk.the fleet Night, is the daugh¬ 
ter of Tvashtarp the stern and frowning Sfcy^ who 
gives her to wife to Vivasvat, the Luminous Sky; she 
becomes the mother of Yama^ the Moon; then 
the gods conceal her, the rmmortali from mortals« 
the Night vanishes; but, in doing so, she gives birth 
to the Twilight Twins, the Asbvtns^ whom she per¬ 
force must leave as well as her hrst-born» The myth 
is simple and tmnsparent enough ^ only the second 
Of substituted wife remains unaccounted for. But 
the commentator-'i tell us that she gave birth to 
ManU* the mythical sage and sacrificcr, the progeni¬ 
tor of the human race, thus formulating the ancient 

* Tbia nlhlfVcs io ihc luicr Aftil llmiilr corrupt belief tti ihc A^vini 
coming bolh in tliC morning «fnl At mghl. 

» Sm Myriojilbcifs^ ^ir pp, 4-13* We rauj lu wcH memien 

hen? llw enriwie* tti^oni of gtrillg ta ^crificern^ hy the Fvame 

of Pf'i«jiw4 By Kt oi Kttrilidng, Uw wfvr<iTii]i]ief triicfi inio 
ccimmuninn wish tlio JS^K bwnmea, fur ibe. time bL-ftig, one nf 
Thu-^ III Eiinfpt. t*tnf mmn jxccirdf tfter iJcatb^ hf orniitiAy, ll«f rirSe 
nf" f Isjrls'" tw&iwc it WM hopBfl ht hwl ■.ItaiPfd In ihc 

bfaoni rpf llw 
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belief In the heavenly origin of mankind/ Who 
she was^ /. what she was meant to represent, 
has never been found out* * The myth itself^ how¬ 
ever, in the attempt at explanation, was handled and 
rehandled, added to and omamented;^ niitil it became 
almost hopelessly obscure, and it was necessar>' to 
return to the original Rig texts, and them only, In 
order to restore it to its mcatiitig in the order of 
natural phcnomcna- 

15, There is another mysterious being, another 
mother of twins, whose nnniCp SaramA, shows her 
to be somewhat akin in nature to Sarany^—also a 
” fleet one/* a ** runner/* With her offspring, the 
twin SXKAMfiVAS dogsp the messengers of Yama, 
we are already acquainted (see p, 1S2)/ She herself 
appears to have been Indra's special messenger, em¬ 
ployed by him on diplomatic and scouting errands. 
We have an unusually detailed and complete narra¬ 
tive of rsne such expedition in the Rig-Veda* The 
Fanis—the avaricious traders and robbers—liad 
stolen the milk kine on which the race of men 
chiefly depends for nourishment. Indra prepared 
to go to their rescue in compxiny with Brihaspati^— 
the Lord of Prayer—and the nine Anciras, the 
heavenly singers and sacrificersw But he first sent 

* ^fK^Vtl it ofUn used in the sente af ** Ttie ClfdlO- 

h '* Uw UuiikcF." Th« olhtr hibitcnl dKii|[tiiliDD cf 

onr mcc is ** mofUd i** as appeal to the ** imir«Jitiiii Mjm ^ 

ihercCoTvi, wts to the old Aijna tie who thinks end ** he who dis** 
^Hiircly 4 dofinitiaft ms pro^ourtil u eerapiehendfe. 

* Pfobmblf ofl »KCUOt of her oonoection with these dogs^ SirwnI 

wms Hih*equeniij mide olit lo be berwU m dog. There li, however, 
am eJliuioii to IhU in the Kig^VeiU, 
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Saram^ to rccoimoitrc. She went "on the right 
path and found the strong stable, a cave Jn the 
rock, through a cleft of which she heard the cows' 
towing. She went on until she came across the 
Pani-robbers, between whom and herself there en^ 
sued the following dialogue, one of the most re¬ 
markable pieces in the Rig-Veda (X., io8>. The 
Pauls begin; 

yjr PaKii; '■ IVini wli4t intEntion dU mch lUl pljiff ? 

fur tbc waj ^ far and leiuli UiltaouJj Wlul it Ihy with with 

|t«? Didst tn^el ufebt [it “how witi the niehlt'} HnW didM 
thpa CTtKs Ibe witteni of thi> KuS ? "' 

Saram^t " ] came sent «s the mcsseiifitr of Indti, dcjlrit^. O 
PWlis joer emt tieosuies. This |iieserved me Iron the tmt uf 
ClV^Ittf, ■n4 ihlts 1 CTkhiSwl ihc iratcrn ijl llkf, 

7A* * " Why hltc^ lyctls Iw Hke; thif TndfA, 

hesiilil yoQ liAve lkx%tcti»1 from afw ? Ixt him wrae bcfi!, we will 
make fiiencU wSih him* iticik Ui be iIk hef^lunui of oar cow*.** 
SitnfMfd : ** Yk CBiiiiLki injure hiift, bbl be cu iujuR, whom btrmld 
I h*PB Snm *far, riicF* cuanct overwhelm htm ; 

fOO, Puiii^ Mxm bhAll Lc cut down bj Indfa." 

TAt iWmii: ** Tbme cuwi, O whJoh thou ctiii'*t to s«k. 

ue ™nd the cml^ njf fiie sLjf* O who would prm up 

bi ibco wilhaut »fl^ht ? Tur, irt tnith, our wctjnonu too aeo hlwp/* 
^rFfWrilNot iiUEirul iju jrour wordi^ O l^i*, uud -[hoii^ ^-tiuf 
wretdied bud^ were iUTuiir.f]|t»f^ thouyh th4 wty lo ^ be herd to 
^ iltUm wiJL DrihA.%fiAi| cM. " 

Ti^ /V«ir ■ ■ 'rh*t blurt* O Suirnmi, ii fast within the POck—"t I* 
fidl with haE*«, covtit, jiivtl tmpUTca ; I'Anl’i wAtch it wiv *ffl j^ood 
wtftchei^ t lhc»i Alt ooiiie iu 

•' 'J"hc wiJl cvme herv^ fimi with SoniA, AjpIaia,, 

Aud the AiigiTA±« the Nine. Tbty will divide thii AUble of oowu, 
Tben the Paui* will ^pii out thU speech [wiJi it uMpoken].^ 

Tdt : *' Of A than eil ouue hiElief drinm 

i Thu Rui-HA ipj^thic*! rivef^ dnp end dAn^mi l lb« wiicn oi 
DAfknw Of of BfAth, 

*f 
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by ibB of th* gods: let e« meke tbee go »« 

ew>f HeiB. We iriU pve thee pert of the eewi, O 

SartmAt " I knoir nothing of brotherhood or eiitnbood; lom 
knowe U Mid the ewfol Anglru. They s«tned to me^o^ M 
Ibeir com whtft I omme ; theftfon. E« ‘"f ^ 


ftr 

Sarain4's ficouting having provKi more successful 
than her dtpiomatical effort, she returned to those 
who sent her, to act as guide. Swift and sure of 
foot, she walked before them, taking them along the 
broad and ancient heavenly path which leads to the 
one goal. As they approached the rock, which she 
was first to reach, the loud singing of the Angiras 
mingled with the lowing of the cows in the cave. 
Indra and Brihaspati now came up J the rock opened 
with a great crash under the blows of India’s mace, 
and Brihaspati led forth the cows, driving them 
along as the wind drives the storm cloud. The 
Fanis were dismayed; Vala, the ave^demon, 
mourned for his beautiful cows as the tr e mounis 
for its foliage when it is stripped bare by frost,’ 
i& This beautifully and dramatically developed 
story-myth speaks for itself, and it is only the Identi¬ 
fication of Sarami, which gives rise to the usual 
difference of opinions. She, too, has been said to be 
the Dawn, and the Stormcloud j but she is so spe¬ 
cially characteKied as the precureor of a violent 
thunder-storm that, if a naturalistic interpretation 


» t he nuTBtfve i* p»*n in wwi* ti <Oii riwa die R^-Ved*. • July 
MV xaikort end Kettneii, ii wwdd be nabp-.r-neto 
glee fbepter tnd TiM for theta aU. Thb putienlaf tOT+i 'itb the 
eeti-vel»n Bril«sp«i pbye b It, *H e greetfeearilB, fc,r W i it!id«d 
lo iimiSfoertiMc limes, thinigh Smmi i* mentioned jr .n half * 
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be adopted,—no doubt the original one,—one is more 
tempted to concur m that which makes her out to be 
the wind which precedes a heavy rain. It is only 
the wind that can be called the scout of the heavens; 
only the wind that may be said to try to bring away 
-'the cows'' from the solid black mountain banked 
up against the horizon, and to be unable to accom¬ 
plish it until the storm^od and his troop follow the 
“ broad trail ” opened for them and break open the 
rock. This explanation is greatly confirmed by the 
fact that Saram&^s canine offspring, the S4ram£ya 
dogs, undoubtedly are the evening twilight twins 
(probably in symmetrical opposition to the morning 
twilight twins, the Ashvins)|, who have inberited their 
mother's scouting and cattleMjriving qualities^—only 
the cattle they are after are men (see p* —and 

most certainly represent the twilight with 

and inseparably from the breeze w'hichp in Southern 
dimes^ invariably rises immediately after sunset^ 
Tfaatdike the Ashvins, these twins may, in the course 
of time, have been separated into morning and even¬ 
ing, is more than likely; indeed one BrAhmana, in one 
of those rare passages of profound poetical beauty 
(“ rare " in every sense of the word)# which reward 
the patient searcher, calls Day and Night# 
outstretched arms of Death." 

17 . So much for this most lucid nature-myth. But 
nature^myths have a way of becoming transformed 

^ Thr oust Sdramfya hu bcco b«yo«d m 

dijcubt *lt!b tifctl of the HeUetiiC fiodl the of dw 

poda, lli« swetf wb^er miaadia, lAralrr if*/ 

d/rAf Hftnne* u eertijnSy the wSmi 
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in tlic course of time: and if they do not actually 
descend to earth and become the stories of old-time 
heroes and sages, they can undergo changes to suit 
the developing spirit of the race and age without 
being taken from their celestial habitat. This ap¬ 
pears to have been the case witli tiie myth of 
Saram§, even before it assumed its fixed and finished 
form in the canon of the hymns.' For hi this form 
latest research finds good reason to see a combina¬ 
tion of naturc-mytli and spiritual, or rather ritualistic, 
elements, introduced by those all-pervading priestly 
influences which were soon to culminate in the 
tyranny of Bralimatiism. In this transformed myth 
SaramA represents no longer a power of nature, 
but that of the human Prayer, more correctly the 
sacred ifrord—the tnaHtra ; for, as early as the Vedic 
times, prayer was no longer the spontaneous out¬ 
pouring of the heart, as it must have been at least 
sometimes and with some of the first composers 
of the hymns, the ancient Risliis but a strictly 
regulated reciting of texts considered as sacred and 
powerful in themselves, with a sort of talismanic 
power, and credited with compelling force over the 
elements, 1. f., the gods. It will be seen that Saram^ 
as a personification of this Prayer, can well be 
Imagined as “ going on the right path “ tlie path 
of riia," represented on eartii by the sacrificial 
rite), " finding the cows," frightening the robbers, 
then guiding the god to the strong stable and stand- 
ing by while he breaks it open. This secondary 
interpretation will be very convincing if we consider 


^ See Beix*ii{ivc. /a Xtiigiim vol. {L, pp. 3 ( 1 - 
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who Inditi'^attcndnint^ are on thi.^ occasion: not the 
Maruts, but the Angiras-^ troop of priestly demi¬ 
gods* sujipo-sed to be divlniied ancient sacrificenSp Jn 
reality themselves personifications o^ the sacred 
hymns which they go on everlastingly singing on 
their aeriaj way. Noiv the heavenly form of the 
sacred song is the voice of the thunder. When the 
loud singing of the Angiras mingles w'ith the lowing 
of the captive cows* of course we know we have to 
imagine the long swelling and rolling thunder of a 
southern stormy answered by muffled inuttcrings from 
the distant mountains* while the loud crash ” with 
wdiich the cave-stable is burst o(>efi is the short 
rattling clap of the bolt that strikes. For all heavenly 
music is prod uced either by the thunder or the wind 
or the rain. And thunder is tlic Sacred Word^ the 
Sacred Hymn p^tr rxfc/Arwrr* the prototype of all 
speech* the language known to gtxlfi^ but not under¬ 
stood of men,* 

iS. Then—Indra^s companion. It is not Vishnu* 
or Soma, or even Agni in Ins direct natural form ; it 
IS Briiiaspati orBRAHMANASPATi—Fire in his most 
august, sacrificial, and sacerdotal form, the Lord of 
Prayer/" the leader of hymns* the institutor of 
worship and rites; in a wonh the divin# /io/nr and 
the priest of god and men* leaving liiniNelf 
the name of “ Anginis'‘ — the leader of the Nine, and 
the divine personification of both the holiness and 
the power of the trtj/initi —^Prayer* as represented by 
the sacred songs—or Snicrcd texts—wnw/rrt.* 

^ S« faulhcr, pp, 269-2J1J. 

troiH a tpnt mtaaiiig "" to |*cneliT£iIe, la ; It is 

kW* coiitCihe(l \ n Uie native I 
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Whcrt therefore he is called pa/AiJtri^ — ** patb- 
preparer" —we are mt puzaled as to what path is 
meant: it b the same that “the old RUhb have pre¬ 
pared,” that on which Saram§ led the god% the broad 
and ancient heavenly path which leads to the one 
goal—the path of Sacrifice. In the hymns ^dressed 
to thb priestly deity* he h credited with aU the 
deeds and works elsewhere ascribed to Indra and 
all the other great nature-gods, whose supremacy 
thus seems to be centred in him or rather transferred 
to him, and numberless short interpolated passages 
bring him into older hymns where he b manifestly 
out of place. Indeed we have In him the connecting 
link between pure Vedism and rising Brahmanism. 
Fot not only are the Brihmans the men who wield 
the power of the but the line of abstract 

speculation!. Initialed by this creation^and reflection 
of the priestly class (soon to be a caste), gradually 
supersedes the old jQyou3> vigorous nature-wotshipi 
and' culminates in the evolution of the br^kma 
(neuter noun) into an all-pervading but latent spir¬ 
itual essence and presence, and Its final manifesta^ 
tJon in the person of the supreme god and creator 
BraHMA (masculine)p the head of the great-Brahma* 
nic Triad. 

ig. It has been remarked that “all the gods 
whose names ate compounded with lord ol— 

must be reckoned among the more recent* They 

1 XTifl «act eqoi7*lttit of the T j rit i highest pnesU^ tiUe^ 

wi|fiiiilljr rcwit wrt ■ 
brklcc, but M p«fh: t hiid^ U & warn i. ri^r. The TetiUnic 

thf old laeisiiifc. 
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were the products of reflection/' ’ It ahouJd never 
be forgotten, at the same time, that such secondary 
mythical persons (abstractions) must of necessity 
have developed out of primary ones (nature-gods), 
and the Rig-Veda shows us exactly how it was 
done, “Brahmanaspati" is repeatedly used in the 
hymns as an adjective, an epithet of Agnt. It 
does not - follow from this that, after the epithet 
b detached from the name it qualifies and has be< 
come a separate person, that person should be con¬ 
sidered as always identical with the bearer of that 
name, for with an individuality it abo assumes in- 
dividoal life, and begins its own course of evolution ; 
but the original connection between the two will 
always oe apparent, as that of Brihaspati with sacri¬ 
ficial (ire. Thus again Savitar, Soma, Indra, each in 
turn receive the epithet of PrajApati- —^"lord of 
descendants^*' or, as tJie word is more commonly 
translated, “ lord o f creatures.’ ’ I n the late stage of 
Vedic theology, the dawning era of abstractions, we 
always have Praj&pati mentioned, and occasionally 
invoked as a separate deity. It iionly in post-vedic 
Brahmanism, however, that he attains the supreme 
honor of being identified with Brahm^ himself. 
Another connecting linkj another product of the 
period of transition. Such also is VishvakarMan 
-‘■the fabricator of the universe,” originally a 
tide given lo Indra, Sdrya, and other great gods, 
then an independent deity, tending, in true Vedic 
fashion, to absorb the functions, qualities, and 

' Roth. “ «#<! (h* BiibniMii," younml ]( Crrm^ 

Ofitatiii i*. yp< 
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honors of all other gods. Two hymns are con¬ 
secrated to him (X., Si and S2), where he is 
desenbed as 

■ ‘ the one pid who Ilm on evaj iMe eyw. tm tverr dJe a fit*, 
f«l; arho. wiien jirodudnE heoven asJ earth, shape* Ibera wtlJi 
his anna Mil ving*. . . . Who is our father, our crealot, 

inaher,—who erriy plice doth know nod evety Enatare,—bj' wtuun 
alofl* to pidi their names were given,—to whom alt oiher creqtarei 
lo uk 


Among these gods of the second formation we 
may also class HlRAhiAciARBUA,—the Golden 
Embryo," or “ the Golden Child,” evidently ori^i- 
nally a name of the Sun,^who goes the same way 
of abstraction which leads these gods to the supreme 
rank. A most beautiful hymn (X., i2i> is addressed 
to him, but it properly belongs, as well as the 
greater portion of those to Vishvakarman, among 
thoK that illustrate the beginnings qf speculative 
philosophy in the Rig-Vedf^.* 

20, These gods of what we call tiie secondary or 
apecubtive formation, whose connection with the 
primary nature-gods is clearly discernible, sliotiltl be 
carefully distinguished from deities of a third class 
st.ll-thc purely allegorical-/. nicre pe^omfiea- 
tions of abstractions and rjualities that never had 
any existence in physical nature, such as Faith 
(StiRADDHA), Liberality (DakshinA, in the sense of 
largess tO the priests) Wrath (ManyUs, the ritht 
eons wrath which animates those who fight demons 
and earthly foes). This, as we have seen, b the 
favorite myth-form of the m omlbing Eranian^,^ and 

* S« lAEther un, cba[»[cr xi. " " --- 

* See tic., pp. 
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does not at all come natural to the Ar>',is of India 
in the earlier time of their cheerful nature^worship. 
It is therefore but scantily represented in the Kig. 
Veda, but blossoms forth abimdantly in the late por¬ 
tions of the Atharva-VciJa, where Time, Desire, the 
Breath of Life, elc-, arc addressed as divine persons, 
with alt the pompousness of the earlier hynins to 
Indra, Agni, Soma, and the others. In the Hraii- 
manas this element predominates more and more. 

zi. It may have been noticed that the feminine 
element is almost absent from our sketdt of the 
Vedic Pantheon. So it is from the Rig-Veda it¬ 
self. There IS really only one “great gmldess,*' wUh 
an individuality, a story', aiul functions projiur to her 
and to no other divine Iwiiig, and that is Ushre;. the 
Dawn. SammA is not a goddess; still Jess S;ir:inyd 
"The wives of the gods'* — the /yAta/iafnts — ure 
spoken of vagiiciy, collectively, but they are easily 
tnnisfonned into “ wives of the cIeinon.>i — 
fffr/'^for they arc in reality neither more nor less 
than "the waters " or “cows," which arc eternally 
fought for, captured, and rescuetl. And when these 
“wives" so far emerge out of their misty unreality 
as to be coupled w'itli one or other particulnr god, 
they assume their husbands’ names with a feminine 
ending: VarunanJ, Indran!, AcnavI, At^ttvisf. 
They are only pale, unsubstantial reflections. 

22. Neither can the Waters and Rivers properly 
be called goddesses, though they arc treated with 
extreme reverence, and frequently invoked as the 
holiest and p^'^cst of created things. Wiieii “the 
Watccs "—ApAS— are spoken of in a general wav. 
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the heavealy waters are meant, a$ a rule—^the 
Mothers of Agni, and one of the 'abodes of Soma; 
hence their mysterious and exceeding holiness, which 
is naturally transferred to the terrestrial waters, if 
only because the latter play an important part in sac* 
rihce as one of the ingredients of the Soma-beverage, 
Yet, although the Waters' mystical purifying powers 
are certainty alluded to in such texts as , these 
divine ones carry away defilement ; I come up out 
of them pure and cleansed," there is no d'H bt that 
their physical qualities were fully realized inn appre¬ 
ciated ; their cleanness, their wholesomeness, their 
bountifulness as the fosterers of vegetation and of 
cattle, and as wealth-givers. They are then thought 
of chiefly in their form cf rivers, and are com¬ 
pared, often very poetically, to various things loved 
of the people: now to stately milch-cows, now to 
fleet and graceful mares ; they are playful sisters, 
they are kindly mothers. There is a famous '* River* 
hymn” — Nadtstuit (X., y;) — celebrating by name 
the rivers of early Aryan India, a treasure of prehis- 
tortcal geography. For there we find all the riveis 
of the SaptanSindhavah (see pp, toy, 108, note), be¬ 
sides several which it has been impossible so far to 
identify with certainty. They may possibly belong 
to a more eastern and less familiar region than the 
old Riverland, a region only just entered by 
the Aryas in their slow onward march—mainly in 
search of new. pastures and more room to spread 
in,* For this is the only hymn in the whole 

' “WsliBTt come * pattojElfs* lud , , wuEj 

ti«< wcit of il«e Djoiniu} . The ewtli. ihoa^ wMe, k 

too fnr m ; ihw thn wtj ia O 1 . . 
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collection in which unmistakable mention b made of 
the Gangft and YamunSt (Ganges and Djumna), show¬ 
ing it to be one of the very latest But they are 
[nerely named, as two among many; while fully 
half of the verses are devoted to the glorification of 
the Sindhu (Indus) who 

ia kcT the iWfwqnE^ 

tbie, iJkc molt KbaDdwl of itreuna. beuitifal m * buHliPiiK, tponed 
mmtv rolli l^cr witen ow the 

Evidently the centre of gravity of Aryan spiritual 
life had not yet been dbplaced, 

2j* Among the rivers there is one whichn from the 
extreme reverence cherished for It, and the manifold 
aspects it assumesp comes nearest to the rank of a 
real goddess, a divine Person# receiving oblations 
and invited to partake of Soma, It is the Saras- 
VAXt. We have seen (p- f 09 ) that, in the late Vedic 
period and the whole of post^vedic classical antiquity, 
the name and the great sacredness attaching thereto^ 
belong to a rather insignificant river# which at the 
present time loses itself in the sands of a tract of 
desert, and which even in its early and palmier days 
could liever have possessed much importance, unless 
it were# as at one tune# the farthest eastern boundary 
of the Aryan domain beyond which Agni**Vaish- 
vanam “ who bums for all men") had not been 
carried—the sacrificial flame, personifying Aryan 
conquest and Aryan propaganda. Nor b it possible 
that /Air Sarasvalt should ever have been desertbed 
in such superlajive terms of admiration as the follow¬ 
ing: (Vn.#9S, 1-2); 
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" Wiih pen noi«e waien, liringing nauriiFiinent, Soiasvatt 
hr«aks ; jihc i« to lit u firm Imlwlrk, n Fortimi of IjittiK. Like to 
A warrior m tti« eliariot race. >,lie spceik Alone, [rivcrl, 

tearing all oilier walen far (whintl, 

■’&ira%«atT comet down (tie jnire^ of itreanw, froin tlie mounlaina 
to llie jo»Wr,//' liringinj; weatlli nnd iimsperily 10 I lie wide world, 
the fliiwii with mtik and honey for ihcsie that dwell by her banks," 


It) Ciirly Vetlic times (stid the book iit which 
this pasjsagc occurs is a bte one) there was only 
one river that justified such a description ~ the 
Indus. Indeed tliis passiagc lias led to the positive 
ideiuificatioii of tlie Sarasvati <ix tlie Indus. This 
uiiHoabtcdly was the original name of the great 
river of the West, ti]l it came to be familiarly 
spoken of simjily as Shtdhu, ''the River." After 
the ArjMs liad tidvaiiccd a considerable distance 
ea-stward, crossing river after river, they reached 
oiic w'htcli arrested their progress for a tirne. Set* 
ticmcots arose along its course, and it inherited the 
name that for some reason was dear and sacred to 
the Aryas. J-or what reason ? From ancient memo* 
ries and assneiation. For *' SARASVATt" is the exact 
Sanskrit ccjuivalcnt of the Old-Eranian ** Har.a. 
tjAiTi, the Avestan name of the great river (mod¬ 
em If ELSf end) of Eastern Erin—Afghanistan and 
Kabul—where some of the separating Indn-Eranian 
tribes certainly sojourned before they summoned 
courage to face the stony wall of the Suleiman range 
and thread Its wild, narrow passes. Was it not natural 


.SrWi-ii—"ipulicrina nf waim" ; in th* Rig.Ved* ilm sen 

Indus of Ibc fivcrivei^,” Wh* waierN are brouslu 10 ii by the 

FantchvildA (see p. iqt), ^ 
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that they should have thus perpetuated the memory 
of what had long been home? Hus beautiful and 
natural solution is suggested by the results of latest 
researches,' an<l confirmed from a most uiie!rpec> 
ted nuarter by a curt mention in the Atharva-Veda 
(VI., 100.) of thrti SarasvatU—s, mention which, 
being long uncxphiincd, has been another of the 
puzzles which confront sicholars at every step. Pro¬ 
bably no explanation was needed at the time, of 
things which had not passed out of remembrance. 

24. Saras vat i in postvedic times is chiefly i>raisecl 
and invoked as the goddess of eloquence, though she 
never lost her identity as river-goddess. We our¬ 
selves speak of arich, a free, an easy flow of words," 
of " fluency of speech," of a " torrent of eloquence,” 

_so the poetical imagery which underlies this trans- 

fonnatioti will not apjiear far-fetched or strained. 
In the Kig-Veda we do not yet find her thus spe¬ 
cialized. but she is associated with sacrifice and the 
hymns in a way to leave little doubt that, in the 
later portions of it. she already represented the elo¬ 
quence of sacred poetry, possibly even the diflerent 
sacred metres which were extolled and deified to 
such an extraordinary extent in the lirihmanas. 

35. The same may be said in a still greater meas¬ 
ure of another goddess, VAcH,'—personified Speech, 
—who in the Rig-Veda already (in the latest book 
of. course, the tenth) is in vested with much of the 

' Sec Shiefly Hillebrradi A/y/iWyK, tot. i., ??• 

It wilt be noiiewl ibit ihs Helfflcnd »«U, iwrt in » ■«. '*> ^ 

iaif. to which the name of jamvJra woutil afplj petfeetly. 

* fJfc piWlOKnced Vi Jfl fkMFik. 
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pomp of Bl^hmanic m^taphysicSy as a most 
adorable/' “ t»fidely pervading/’ wealtb^brlnging deity 
of '*inaiiy abodes,*’ but not to extravagance; the 
personification—or rather allegory—does not pass 
' the bounds of fine, even noble poetry^ and is more¬ 
over distinctly traceable to the natural phenomenon 
from which it is evolvedp For sublJmity, few coti- 
ceptions can equal thb of our race's earliest poets 
—a conception which Ungers still in the mythical 
poetry of later nations in other lands. Primeval 
speech is the voice of the gods, speaking in thunder 
and storm ; it is —the Sacred Word, majestic 

and compelling, beneficent and wise—in its heavenly 
abode* But it is not for men. To them Vdeh 
descends in the form of Speech, and lo! 

I * ^ + mcfi with liwir eftiiiot nttcniicci, gav* iluscs la iJilnfi, 
and bII which th^y had iovioglj trewred wilhiD thein, ll» nwat es- 
ccllcnc uid ipedes, wai disdwd. a. ’VVhcravw the wit* have 
uttered ip«cH IvdfA] with dueriDiimlaD, nfiiiig it u Baiwl with « 
wve, thcee fjitnil know* fricud Uid AUfpicianm fqfluno WAiti ao their 
word*. 3- Through tw-rifice they f^nowsd the Inck of VJeh^ and 
fooftd htr anteztid mto the Rnhii. Taking her, ihey dmded her into 
maitj portioiu, and now the aeren Riilai^ dng her pnise^ 4, One 
nun, HCIEIE. sec* rnji Vich ; ancLber. hearings hem hu not * to 
another *he vUllagb disclosei herself, IS 1 weU^ttjred and losing 
wife dhplaj™ h« perron In htr hti*ban«L 5, Onn man ii laid to be 
Ktiire in her faw—and be is not to be tweiwheJiaed in poeiicaJ 
COTtests; anolber liTciin onproAtabla brooding: lie his nn|y hcaid 
Vkch^ and she is to him witfaoul fruit or flower . 6. H« who loroakes 
e well^mcatung friend, he hai no ponlon in Vldh, and what he hean 
ha heart in wn: wnlmown to him » ihe paih of virtue. 7, And 
cTCai thoae who enj^ her with f^usHy ntidemsiiding eye asd ear, 
am noHioal in ihe Broving of the spirit: »nH an: lakes wtich iwh 
uplaihvalder and tamootb^ andsortoi] aie shallnv waiefigoodlalHilJro 
In. a. When comparing pri« 4 s prnclkc dmcka to rojiag* bcwii of 
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the wirit'e iBiEb«. ece 1*C» far ^ 

ihemedvei tme priest*. 9. 0 « ““ “<1 P«>dM«i lOflB* like ^ 
we.*; Hoc* them in Intid ; on* wp.rttlp of 

the essence d thinp: meesurt* «t the wcrifiee wr^ng to 

the rite n*. And friend* ere proad of Uudr frwnd, when ho eoi^ 

*«ong them «lemiei e£ the poet*- He “*««<*«™"- “PJ 
them to ptospocitj. ond «“<•• np. ^ poeticel contest. 

(X.. 71). 


The beauty, dignity, and ennobling tipea of speech 
cxjuld scarcely be appraised with finer feeling or 
apter touches; or the difference between him who 
seeing, sees not, and hearing, hears not, and him to 
whom the gift is given ; between the spirit deep as 
the lake and the mind shallow as the bathing pool; 
between him who blossoms into song, and him who 
unprofitably cudgels his brains and for whom the 
goddess has neither fmit nor flower. Only, we must 
beware of putting more modem a sense into passages 
of this kind than they will bear. We must remember 
that the poetry we have to do with here, though 
god^ven, la hot the free, unfettered gift that it is to 
US! the goddess must be sought f/inm^A satrtfia, 
which means that she comes loaded with 
shackles of rite, ceremonial, sacred metres, ct«^ The 
poetical contests are for the composition of hymns, 
the errors which the victorious pnest corrects ^ 
errors in sacrificial the prosperity to which 

he helps is that obtained, nay compelled, 
gods by correctly regulated prayer J*"*; 

the poet who “ fashioned " this hymn, buildcd better 

than he knew, and. if freedl»m extraneous, pnestly 

matter, it romains an extjuisite thing for all time. 
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Not so Another hymn (X., 135) consecrated to 
Vach, where tlie goddess is the Bralimaidc abstrac- 
tioit and iiothfii^ more, i»r that most characteristic 
passage where she undergoes the inevitable trans¬ 
formation into a cow. The poet is discontented. 
Maybe he is putaiafa to a prince who is not over 
lavish with sacrifices — which are eirpensive—and 
fees and gifts have been coming in scantily. i|e 
puts hU plaint in the mouth of the goddess Vach, 
whom he presents as saying: 

•* I. yteh, Ihe sbilldl ill whii nl] |ijwix piwSiccs.^I, 

thedivlHnnr wtu liu oiniir fruni Uh; ewi^,—1 am n4B]cL-t«<| by ctU- 

niindeci ixifln." 

2 G. We win conclude our selection with a short 
poem (it can hardly be called a ftymn) in praise of 
AraiiySnl, the goddess of forest solitude {IVa&itia. 
fiiwiftt), or rather—the personified Forest Not that 
she is of much importance as a divine being; Indeed 
she appears to have been invented for the occasion 
by some poet-hermit whose sotil was attuned to her 
mysterious charm. Hut it is a pretty thing; and 
besides, it shows that forest life, which was to be¬ 
come so distinctive a feature of later Brahmanism, 
is—like almost everything that ever held a place in 
the spiritual life of Aryan India,—to be traced to 
the fountaimlicad of it, the Rig- Veda. We must 
imagine the thousand strange sounds and delusions 
which seem to encompass the solitary listener of an 
evening tn the darkening forL-st: 

"1, AaafhsAt Annjtiit 1 lliM to hvtw Icvt ihm ' 

why Hmn not uk Lh« nuy to ||w t I>o« lerror 
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WIkh ihe owV% iJtrill cdJ] U iniwert 4 Ifjf the ^lUTutj wlikh 
hop^abmit is ihatlch to rh^linii iKcn does Ann 

—j. Mm, ihcfe k Afoiand is Eif brawsrogcow^; tfam, Huelsk ippfv 
Ed be s^n ; tSieo therr U i crtikin^ il erentlde, u though Annjint 
irm nnkwding cuts, — 4, Here one min callt to hh co'p— ihm 
nnolhof feH^ 1 tm ; then one ^Iwellin^ In tbe loitni it ni|;ht fifiei« 
thit Bdme one Annyint Is tiDttieniJf murdcrcnii^ 

If uo eke is^k (1 tiger, etc.) i and ificr estfng of sweet fruitp 1 
man itUs ihm it hh jiloftHnre,—*6, } ting the pni^ of Annylut, 
the uodier of wiki the spicy, the frignint, who yieldi ibun^ 

dince of food, though she his no hindi to liti her/' 

If 






CHAPTtR VilL 

THE RIG-VF.DA: EAHLV HtHToKV, 

I, EvErvbODV kJ'iowij what isi meant by Caste in 
India. Evt rybtxly has a more or kss dear perception 
of the hold this baleful system has cstablbhed oit 
about one sixth of the human race, and of its wen- 
ni^h ineradicable edi effects,—of the insuperable 
barrier st opposes to the best-meant efforts of ihe 
country's European rulers. Wc are not here con¬ 
cerned with tlic modern development of the system 
—the endless divismns and subdivisions resulting 
from int erm arriages, orig i nal! y forb idd e n.—wh i ch 
make official' life in India so bewildering a 
task. «Hut we must dwell awhile on the original 
division oi the social body into four distinct^ well- 
definctl classes : (i) the Priests—B rahmans ; (2) 
the Warriora— KshaTRIYa or Kajanva ; (3) the 
Working class — Vaistiya (larmcrs, craftsmen, and 
traders) ; — and U) the Menial class—S hOdra ; in 
other words: those who pray; those who fight; 
those who produce and barter; and those who 
serve. 

3. This is the division into which, more or less 
distinctly, every nation naturally splits itself at the 

*74 
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very start o f Us o rgan t icd ex ist u ties. The peculiarity 
which characterizes it in India from verj' early times 
is that nowhere else were the distitictJons so harshly 
set, the separating lines drawn so deep and straight! 
now'hcre else were men so sternly doomed to Jive 
and die within the pale of tlie social status into which 
they were bonr, with nothing left to individual 
choice, no narrowest door ajar through which tojxiss 
Into another—-wherein, in fact, lies the very essence 
of caste as distinguished from mere class barriers, 
which may be high and forbidding, but not utterly 
impassable. Lastly, nowhere else did the priesthood 
claim such absolute pre-emineticc, demand such un¬ 
conditional submissiveness, sgch almost serx'ile self- 
abasement from all other members of the community 
—to this extent tliat for a Brahman to many a 
maiden of the warrior caste was a condescension or 
derogation, although to that caste belonged the kings 
and princes, the rulers of the land- What other 
priesthood ever had the hardihood to proclaim in so 
many words that '‘there are two classes of gods: 
the gods in heaven, atid the Brihmans on earth " ? 
Let us see how the great B rah manic code—the Laws 
of Manu—defines the duties and mutual relations of 
the four castes (L, 88-91’' ■ 

“ To Biihintnii he [llruhniii]. Auigned Wid »lodj>nc lti« 

locHlieni^ fw iheir uw'ii L«nefiL tnd for olben. giving 0114 
aei-eflinE of alms. 

" The Ksliitfiy* he coniiftHitW to pnxert (he people, to Be*tow 
gif[4, to offer MenficBS, to ttudy the Ved*. end l« ehnUin from 
el larhiog Himicif lo eensDol pleuQ re-i. 

'■ The V'eishy* lo lend cattle, U IwttO*' gWlti 1“ off«ir ‘ociilite*, » 
uuJy the Veda, to imde, tn iernl iiiuncv, md in cutitvate lend. 
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'^One cK'CtijiaiiDii uni/ the Lord prr«cribed LD the !:>biidrmE to 
£crve the nOicr ihicc tMsits** 

The position claimed for the Br^maris in this 
general definition, is comparatively modest, certainly 
not unrea-sonably arrogant ^ but we turn a few pages 
and the laivgiver goes into details and makes his 
meaning clearer. 

** A Brlhrmn/' we remJ, "* iaio t^iftcnctp %i bewn as ihe 

highot on CATthi the lord of all oi¥Ailed beiD^^ for the pralcctioii of 
the of the lew. 

Whatever exuibi in the world h the pn>perty of the BrShmau ■ on 
Account of the e^celeitceof hU origin^ the Brahman it, indeed^ en¬ 
titled to It iJL 

The Brahman eels but hi« own f«3d, ww^ hut hiit own Apparel, 
beiiowt but hit own in ulms; olher mcnlAlt 4utntSt through the 
benevolence of the BrihiniA]3+ + , 

^ Know thel t BrihmEn of ttu )xart and a Kuholrfya 
□r » hundred yenrA itAad to fAch other in the relAtion of falhtr And 
■OP : but hetwwo those two the Brihoiuq is the faiher, . + 

^ A Brihmnn, be he Iguciniit or ItArned, it a greAt 
diirinily. - - 

** , , , Though Br^ maul employ thffpstlm In *11 torts of 
mean ocoi|ir.lhpns, they mu^t !« honored In eetty wey ; far each of 
them ik a very great deity. » . 


The whole duty ofkiu^ is pithily summed up under 
these three heads: " Not to turn back in battle; to 
protect the people; to honor Brihmansw" "To 
^rship Brahmans” is the expression repeatedly 
used; “to enrich them” b a point emphatically in¬ 
culcated, and the kitjg is solemnly warned not to 
provoke them to anger under &tiy circumstances, 
" for they, when angered, could instantly destroy him, 
together with his army and vehicles," Many are 



ll .--Th£ SIXTH AVaTAK (ok V£SliliU IXCABNAfE AS PAJLlS^likHAjU, 
tilt UCTtBMIiiAIOR Ot TItC BSHAftl 

*The caw is VoskhiliA's sicncd anil nifmfu1<:ru^ Ui* tihMrm 
of finhinARii^ prajcr tnd Almlrcr. 
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the \v*orJdlj^ privileges and exerriptiona which they 
demand and enjoy. Still, it ss very certain that tli" 
material power was in the hands of the warrior 
caste and that the Brahmans did not get quite as much 
in practice as they claimed in theory^ and were per¬ 
fectly aware that conciliation was, after all, their 
wisest policy- Indeed, after some of the mo&i out¬ 
rageous bragging and bullying, tlic priestly lawgiver 
suddenly descends to reasonable ground and lays 
down the following shrewd axiom, winch, m all 
times and countries, has been the basb of the mutual 
understanding between Church and State: 

“ K»balri)r«4 prwi«r not wilhout Br^munFi; Br^iriAni prnaper 
lint vril^mit KiHjitrijiJi, Ik^man^ and K^lriya^, beii^g d<3W:I^ 
\inite<|f fiTONj^r In ihiiTffQrld and the hexU* 


5. It will have bet It noticed that only the three 
first tastes are enjoined to study the Veda. No 
mention of this duty is made among those of the 
fourth, the sAwtle, caste. But this is not all. The 
Shudras were not only not expectedp. they were for- 


^ Pmt<rv#dic BrihltiUai^rn. Iknfrcicr, jctolii# a vivid m^nunry iKf A 
UiiEcr simple hvr nuppcmicy behvccii the Bra>1 min cailc end itiil 
of ihc KKlmtri^tk!c. It li. pvtA in ihi? ferm of Ik lioxy bq|h in the 
hfohihbinitft and the PurrinAst The K^iolrijK^ h^d bKOmo bo 
anrtgiuit jrnT eppK^lvc thxi the r.itcrfcnnee of Vishnii hircij^rf 
ikealed to ttproB them. The icrt^k. hymen lorm wh* horn 
In the family of the Bhri^, m prielly race of divfne descent/&s 
r,feABjiu-ltA^.ii p' RSima with the aifc") who became the exlcrmlT 
natwrof l he warrior ca^le. ''’rhricr seren ifraea dwl he dcJr ifc 
tmrth uf the KHhatftya rmce and fdlciL five lake* niih iheSr hlackt"-^ 
ahcf vdiidi tfl SrAlAftMftii 
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biddtiii, to share in the wered inlicritinice of those 
whom to serve was the if only mission. Their pres¬ 
ence at a sacrihee would have polluted it; the sacred 
matitrtts were not to be song or recited within hear¬ 
ing of a Shildra, and had a Brihman instructed one 
of the -servile caste in the knowledge of the Veda, he 
would have been guilty of a w'cllntgh inexpiable 
offence. When a boy of one of the three Iiigher 
castes attained a certain age, considered as -‘years of 
discretion." ' he was “ mitiated,*’ /* c-p admitted under 
solemn ceremonies into tlie religious community, 
after which he was placed under or spiritual 

guide, invariably a Briklimaiip for instniction in the 
Vedii. This initiation w as regarded as the youth s 
second birth, his birth into the spiritual life, w herefore 
the three higher castes took pride in the appellation 
of ■* twice-born" {ihi-ja). this distinction the 

Shddras of course, were excluded. This is dcclnrcd 
nn^t explicitly in Mann s Code: 

“ Tlic llralimaii. ihc KsliAlriyii, md iho Vitshj'a easiti we the 
twk-e-bom ones, hul il»c fourth, ihs Shiitlrt, hiu un K«cDnpl t.Inh. 

'Tticrsi T* tin fifih Cittt.” 

4- Tills brief purvey *Tf the original castti systtfsn 
ha-s Icd'usaway from what is properly speaking, our 
allotted subject, for we have strayed into post-vedic 
times. Hut the digression was necessary in order, 
precisely, to conclude it with the statement that 
castes, as a firmly established in stitution, were not 

”• Any time ihe eighth and yfur fer a Prlhm»n, 

UcKicen the dcrtiuh onrf »iirtnl.y.steflnil for > Kdiainys, *1111 1 *- 
(wrrn thf twIfUi *nd thr t»rrrtty-r™nh Vii^hya, 
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fts yet a Tcatun; of the Vedic penotL Had thev' 
been, the fact must have transpired, even if indi- 
rectly, m the Rig-Veda, which faithfully reflects the 
state of society prevailing at the time that the col. 
Jcction was forming; and this is not the case, except 
111 one solitary and noteworthy instance; the 
ninetieth hymn of the tenth book (X., go), known .-ls 
the I uru.sha.Iiymn.” Purusha-SOkta. The hymn 
as a whole, is exceedingly obscure and of entirely 
mystical import. It describes the act of creation in 
the gmsc of a huge sacrifice performed by the eods 
in which the central figure and victim is a primeval' 
giant, a being named. Purusha (one of the names for 
man), probably because mankind is represented as 
being produced by this being or. more correctly, out 
of various portions of his body. This is the onh pas¬ 
sage of the hymn with which we arc here concerned 
Puni^a, It IS said, - is this whole universe, whatever 
has been and whatever shall he.” Probably in a 
latent state, since the gods proceed to evolve out of 
nam world!^ and animals and men: 

'*mea (hec«lt dlfid«d Puwshi. iuttthuw iBtiy pan*aj.i 

*' The BrehttUR hb maulh ; the Ri«By» wu m^uln hi. 

11 .. Vdi,. k. m. kl, .kl,n i Ik. SkM„ ' 

Now the tenth book, en » Miole, « o( Io,„ dale 
ban the rest. It made n sort of receptacle tor 
l^d hyrao. and Mich as, important In themselves, did 
not fit well into the scheme of the others nr were 
attributed to odd author, while each book {ex„pt 
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llic tenth And the first) iisunlly bcArs the name of 
one priestly poet or fiimity of poets. Intrinsic differ¬ 
ences in boffuaffe. spidt. range of thought, etc., hear 
witness to tlie bett Tlie J’urusha-SijktH espccislly 
comes under this head, and, by bringing tlie caste 
system as far back as tlic late Vedic period, shoivs 
how easy must Iiavc been the transition from that to 
the so<alled Brahmanic or classical period, there 
iiev-er realty having been a violent break between the 
two. The Brahmanic writings ail endorse the Furu- 
sha myth, wit]; the only difference that BrahmA, the 
Creator and highest deity of the post-vcdic creed, is 
substituted for the older name, and the mystic sacri., 
fice is not mentioned. Tins is why the Brihmans 
always boast of “the excellence of their origin," 
their interpretation of the legend being this: that 
those who came from the Deity's mouth, is the 
noblest organ, are bom to teach and to command ; 
they embody his .Mind, his Word ; those that came 
from his arms are born for action and defence; those 
that come from his thighs h've the mission of car- 
ryring and supporting the nobler parts of the social 
body; while humble service is dearly the lot of 
those low'ly ones who proceed from the divine feet,' 
5. Although the castes and their iiamc.s occur but 
once in the course of the entire Rig-Verb, there is 
another distinction which recurs throughout the cot* 

’ thil liiere U a hint At vtele—Iiral t1i« in¬ 

cipient oMccplion 0 / cute^in the hvtun tu u!has fKic-Vcdn Hj6), 
where it is wt| that itrt gndJeu " tniusinf one in wield the mfit 
|Miwtr, anolher tn fnilnw After iiine, nnecher tn (he |iuiSuit of wealib, 
nnotber to |>erfnnit teorim, nwekn nil creaiam lofo their dilfcient 
jiflilu In life." (Seep, atz.) 
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rary bards: this division is that into Ary as and 
Das YUS* Who tlic former ari? wc know well, ami a 
natural association leads us to the conclusion that 
the latter are no other than the native—or noiv 
Aiy^an—peoples whom the Aryan immigrants founil 
m the land* aiid whom, after a long period of strug¬ 
gle* they reduced into more or less reluctant ^ub- 


Icction* no matter to whom the different books arc 
ascribed, and which divides the peoples who dwelt 
in the Penjab, andt later on. those who occupied the 
more easterly portion of Hindustan, into two main 
categories opposed to each other, each comprising 
numerous subdivisions* i\ nations or tribes, many 
of whose names have been preserved by contempo- 
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inissioii. There is no doubt but that we have here 
the first bcginnitiga of caste, for this sweeping 
5ion is singularly like the modern ore into " twice- 
born ” and Shudra, Iksides, the name lor caste is 
even nosv t>arnit, which means “ color,” and sve shall 
presently see that the dSflerence of color between 
the white conquerors and the dark-skinned natives is 
continually allmled to by the Vedk poets. Tlicu, 
loo, the word Dasyu, with the changes of meaning 
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it has undergone, idls ati eloquent tale. It is an 
old Aryan word, ,-md the Persians continued to use 
it ill its original harmless sense of peoples.''*^Jons, 
Id lloreios’ historical rock inscriptions we find it so 
used, also in opposition to Ar>'as, to dwigiiate the 
populations of the provinces. In India it took a 
hostile shading— that of *' enemies,” whence it casi y 
passed into the cloiidland of Vedic mytholop, with 

the meaning of “fiends,”-mil demons, ^the pnw- 
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»f tl« M«u,l u.„ A ’r^'°"’“"“ ‘'''l^lp 

'wt. o' 

l-^atfo,,: Leal Vj" f 
to dnvo aw J'.'d 1 

are said to have desirov \ '“” '*^^’^*1^ i^asyus^ of 

»asyus,it isfretjucntJy nVbu'l the 

U'AtcA “enemies- are meant Jm 

mytlifca! ones.' 'J’he last ri the 

underwent is very ZJTLT T T 

simply "slave, servant " f r k by meaning 

™«"„g II.. ™„,c 0l6«l)r.„. 

^'vfec^born “-,.Sliildr.i. ^A„d jf' 

pich by conquest, we liave it 

Code, which forbids tiic'twice hn Manu s 

« Shudr.t king be but n liT"" '^'’at can 

and contempt witli which tho loathing 

whom they were robW Ir , HioJ 

Ifow cKy •i„| nulufaj jj, ^ , T"''-- -_ 

from Ihe • h„.^ - 1 ?'. ^ " dr^.I -* we ^ 

"llnif,.f„„rt“ i, in«n, ,„Kl,. The 

Germans reJl hj„, ^ 
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bi^caiise they enable ua to piece together a tolerably 
correct picture of what those aborigines must have 
been, and in what manner they chiefly cuntrasted 
with their conquerors. Tlic difTcrcncc in color and 
cast of features is the first to strike uSp and in that, 
as already hiiitedp we trace the beginnings of caste 
distinction. " Destroying the DasyuSp Jndra pro¬ 
tected the Aryan coloTp^" gratefully proclaims one 
poet. 'Mndra/* says another, "protected in battle 
the Aryan w'or^hipper, he subdued the lawless for 
Manu^ he conquered i/it Wad sit/i” “ He[Ii;idra] 
beat the Dasyus as is hi^' wont . . . he con- 

quered the land with his fair [orw'hlte] friends, ^ ^ 
Other names given by their Aryan coi^querors are 
** goat-nosedand "noseless" evidently an 

exaggeration of flat-nosed *^), wdiile the Ary an gods 
are praised for tlicir beautiful noses. The Dasyus 
are accused of having no sacred fires, of vrorsliipping 
mad gods, of eating raw' meat, and, lastly, it would 
appear that they were held to be dangerous sorcerers ^ 
""Thou [Indra] hast made the Ddsa's magic powerless 
against the Rishi."' Needless to add that difference 
of language completed the biurier which the victors 
later strove to render impassLible. 

7, Although the opposition of Aiy'a to Dasyu or 
D^tsUp of ** twice-bom to Shudra, is a perfectly 
established and intelJigiblc fact, it were a mistake to 
see in " Dasyu" or " Sliddra'" the names of a par- 
ticuUr nation: they applied lo all that were not 
Aryan, somewhat after the Tnaniier that, in clasi^ir 
antiquity, all went by the name of "Barbarians'" 
who were nub Greeks or Romans. It suspected 
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th:it Dasyii/^ m ii slightly difFtjrcMit funiu /nay have 
been uriginaMy the name of a people wlioni ihe Indo- 
[Lranian ArjMS encountered and fought m tkeii' 
wanderings before they entered the Penjab/ If so, 
the name early became a common oite for eire- 
mles/' then subjects/* and its origin was thoroughly 
forgotten by both Eranians and Aryas of India. In 
point of fact^ the fiur-complexioncd worshippers of 
Agni, Indra, and Soma found widely different 
races in possession« These were undoubtedly broken 
up into numerous tribes, with different names and 
under different kingSp—as, for that matter, were the 
Ary as themselves- The Rig-Veda teems with names 
which at first produce a bewildering impression of 
chaotic confusion^ but we shall see that the pati'ent 
labors of a band of ingenious and untiring searchers 
have already succeeded in bringing some kind of 
order into this confusion, and evolving out of it 
^mething that may b& called a twilight of hbtorj% 
This groping in a particularly obscu re past, ungutiled 
by even the scantiest inoitumen^id cvidenccp is mate¬ 
rially aided by an observant study of the mixed 

* Xor werrtHc^e *' cncmicsi” ■Iwftynijid n«c*Arilr n«n-.Vryaii 
iiU>cV. The (p^tliSy the uri^^tuiL ** seem to been 

" a tribe neurly tkln Up the EnnlAibi/^ locKted inthc Ktrghbc-T nrb- 
fin nn which csitcTidj from the CupuiTi Sen the Vuajtcft 

(now Syr-Diiy^Ju" See Ed, Meyer, GfifAtj^Au roL 

p, nnd HiUebnintSt, vol. i., pp, 

i>i-i Eb, Tn thii m-ril imiiortant t;htpeer It Ka also to iden¬ 
tify the v^ejU^thy robber liilie af the wiEti the Pamirirtst whom 

the Greek hiu^tiphei Stnhd desedbea u nomada—■ sort nf Eranlui 
Eedobina—ha^i ng the [r Abodes aJem^ the Oxna (modem Amu- Duyi), 
and that uf Uie Pttnhmlfti nr ” M^utUiLlincer^," r. people wburti llie 
Vedid Ary^a feught, tiiih the dwelling tn the fflMantaioi, 

aiso of ** foreign "* Aryan pp, tj7^ 
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population of Indiii m our own India/^ 

writeti Mr. Hunu-r, he wlnj| of Jiving 111^1!^ has the 
must thorough and comprdionsivu knowledge of the 
immen!^ empire^ 'Morms a great museum of raceSp 
ill which we can study man from his lowefit to his 
highest stages of culture. 

"A muscLim uf races” imJeed; nitd no one could 
say su with better authority than the writer of the 
above lines, since he compiled and published a dic^ 
tlonary of the non-Ary an languages of India, which 
comprises ijg languages and dialects! Of these but 
very few^ of course, can lay any claim to hlcRiry 
worth; yet the name^ of several, such as Tamilp 
Telugu, Kanaresc* arc familiar to philologists, and 
hold their well-defined place in the lists of important 
human speeches. They form two groups, represent¬ 
ing two distmet and widely different types or families 
of languages, answering to the two main stocks or 
races to which respeclively belong the various non- 
Aryan peoples—the Da-syus of Vedic antiquity, the 
Sluldra of classical Brahmanism, the " low-castes of 
modem Hinduism. 

S. These maiii stocks arc the Koi^rJ^ns and the 
Dr AVIDIA NS. Both came into the land at •% pre¬ 
historic period far anterior to the Ary'un invasiont 
from two opposite sides: the Kolarians from the 
east, or northeast, the Dravidians from the nortli- 
—possibly through the very passes which later 
admitted the Aryan tide. If. as is probable, they 
found an older aboriginal population* no traces what¬ 
ever are left of that—unless some of ilie iitimeruaji 
sepulchral mounds be theirs, and of the ratle monu^ 
ments made uf unlicwti stone and uf uprigHt slabsi 
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rormiiij; the combinatjon^ known in Wcstunj Europe 
hy the Celtic nurnetiof “ Jolmeos " and " menhirs,*’ and 
circles and avenues, like those of Stonehenge In Eng. 
land, and Kamak in Brittary. Even these crudest 
forms of monumental art cover prcsun>ably several 
centunes, for, although they betray no attempt at 
either writing ordecoration, they represent two stages 
of culture, since in some only flint implements and the 
roughest of pottery are found, wliile others contain 
iron weapons, gold and copper ornaments. It is 
thought th.it the Kolarians came first, and after 
spreading over the regions now known as Assam and 
Bengal, encountered the Dravidtati current, which 
was pushing on from the other end, wjmewhere in 
the Vindhy.'x highlands, about the centra of the land, 
where they converged,—or rather collided, and 
crossed each other, the weaker Koiarians being 
broken up by tlic shock, and dispersing among the 
vaiieys and forests of this moat intricate, though but 
moderately high mountaii!.ridge, while the more 
hardy, more vigorous Dravidians swept un and 
through the ridge, and flooded the South.' 


Mr. J. 1-. Iltwiii, wlioie hove] aiul mUeinElj' vAluitile miier. r>ii 
the " Lsfly Hhinfj^ vl Nurthem Iqiii*" (jr,,#,*,,, 

iSSa mxl iS9<>) u« frrEljfjutU [hrvutliflui ihw rTiiptir, nuLes 

Ifw fdk«ing very explidl rieiemenl; " WherrvEr Ihc three nWEs 
hare formed of ibe IWw em»lK.mated popnUtMi, U« KoWn 
inbe. we« the r^Iieft el»*y. find ih,« driven i.,1, 

Ihevor*! landv in tl(stncti where they live lo-ethee *iiE, ihtoihrr mft* 
Ibal t^y f»m the E»11, fvllowia. fans; 

they ,lw,y, My lh.u lh«y did (C ; ,„*>ndly. the mo« 

I^werfnl end pBc«l K^^Iarimt tribajife fuand in tbe Eeu ■ thirdly 
iKeor elltrf to ihv* med on the UrehnnipyiM end [hi 

IniniAEkljr hy lha Knyibujuu ibe AsiMUtSe/' 
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9. The descendants of the two non-Aryan races 
arcp even at the present day* easily distinguished by 
their different customs, traits of character^ and re¬ 
ligions. The Kolarians are by far the gentler. As 
their chief representative tribe may be considered 
the Santals, who were a million strong in 1872 and 
who have their home among the hiJb abutting on 
the Ganges in Lower Bengal. They are among the 
more advanced of the pure-blooded non-Arj^an tribes 
and have not adopted anything whatever from their 
conquerors" civilization. They liavc no castes or 
kings^ but live in tree village communiticis. Their 
rcltgjoii amounts to little more than spirit and demon 
worship: besides the spirits of the forefathets— 
which the Kolarians^ like the Dravidians^ the AryaitSp 
and all known races, worshipped originally from fear 
of their ghosts—there are those that dwell in each 
Tnouiitainp forestn riverp well: there is the race^godp 
the clau-godp and the god or spirit of each family. 
These tutelary spirits are supposed to dwell in largCi 
ancient trees. This is w by—lor the modern Hindus 
have incorporated into their Brahmanic creed this 
native superstition along with many less harmless 
oncir—there is in or just outside utmost every vil¬ 
lage some gigaittic tree which is at once temple, 
shrine, and meeting-place, often, too* the only host¬ 
elry for pedestrians to rest iti, the vast circle of 
shade which such a tree casts around thus becomes 
the centre of village life; it even does duty as a 
mart or fair ground, where peddlers and itinerant 
venders of cakest fruit, etc., dbpose their booths and 
stands, jugglersp and snake-charmers exhibit their 
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tricks. Sucriftct:^ a rtf ofTertd to the resident spirits— 
of cakes, honey, milk, if tlie people are Hindus, of 
small animals and fowls if they belong to other races, 
—and the branches flutter gaily with the ornaments 
and ex-votos itung upon titem. If such ft tree, as is 
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often the case, happens to be a banyan, with its myste* 
rious, self-planted avenues, and it'" tiers of leafy gak 
leHes, it becomes a suburb in itself, and the effect, 
to a foreigner's eyes, is indescribably pictpresijue and 
originaJ. These solitary, sacred trees appear to be a 
survival of tiie very ancient practice observed by 
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.he Kolsiriiin.s wlieii iliey first bcg^ to clear the 
forests which barred their way^—that of leaving a 
portion of it untouched and sacred to the forest 
Spirits.^ 

10 . Of the Dravidian raect tribes are scattered 
through the central Vindhya region, while its bulk 
haSp from pre-Aryan times to this daj% covered the 
entire three-sided table-land sweepingly named Bek¬ 
han, In rnoral characteristics they, from the first* 
strongly contrasted with the Xolarians. They too 
live in village communities, but under a rule w^bich 
leans more to the monarchic type, and, in all their 
w’ays* they show more public spirit. Equally good 
traders and farmerSp they are patient. Laborious* stead¬ 
fast, and loyal—the material out of which the Eng¬ 
lish trained some of those Sepoy Regiments iivhich 
stood by Clive and Hastings through untold hard¬ 
ships and dangers^ and some of which—far more ad¬ 
mirable still—did not waver in their loyalty througli 
the late rebellion» Unfortunately, their religion is of 
a most barbarous characterp and has exerciiied a 
baneful influence on that of the Arj-ati and semi- 
Aryan population* which professes the medley of 
Vedism, Brahmanism, and native gross superstitions, 
now known a$ Hinduism. They share the Kolarians' 
belief in spirits and goblins, and their priests arc 
conjurers versed in all the practices and tricks of 

^ Tliii the KolAriftAi were the fitst to clear the forKli and idl the 
Imd, ^^r. tfen iU h Tef 7 pwthe; he even thinka that, ilthongh they 
lEHned the 1»e a( iron very and cqt the trees, with iron w«pi, 

the greal nnnibcr of ilDiie pw or foaod m varietasloqallliei 
nukei It that they did »if»e olraring Weke^ withitonc I'M* 

pltmuml* Ijcb'Fi: ihey fnund i^i the tue of mm. 
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SImmanism. Bnt this Ls a subordinate^ part of thdr 
religion. The most Ksential feature of it is the wor¬ 
ship of the Earthi in the form of both god and god¬ 
dess^ as the giver and main tamer of life, and the 
adoration of the Siiake as the Earth-god's special 
emblem. The Snake-god or King of Snakes is the 
wise and gigantic serpent S/usA — a name which casts 
a singularly vivid sidelight on one of the many 
puzzles with which the Rig-Veda still teems. In 
several of those passages in which the priestly poets 
exhaust their ingenuiEy inventing abusive epithets for 
their Dasyu foes, they call them, with scathing con- 
temp literally ; whose God is 

Shishna or Shesh.'" The inference suggests itself 
almost irresistibly^ andt moreover, leads us to suspect 
that many a passage wherein serpents and dragom 
monsters are mentioned, may have a more direct and 
realistic meaning than w as hitherto supposed^ Thus, 
with regard to the ever-rccurring battle between In- 
dra and Ahi, " the Serpent," invariably ending with 
the Aryan champion-god's victoryp we cannot help 
asking ourselves: have we really to do with 

a nature-myth ? is that battle ertfy an incident of the 
atmospheric dramap and is the Serpent always and 
inevitably a Cloud-Serpent ? By the light of later 
ethnological studies, another and even simpler in¬ 
terpretation lies temptingly near ! may not the ser¬ 
pent sometimes personate the Serpent-god of the 
Snake-w^orshippers—the —and the bat¬ 

tle between the Aryan champion-rgod and the Dasyu 
sacred emblem thus resolve itself into a poetical 
version of the long racc-stHfe? It is certaui, at all 
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events, that* in the cntliu.siasm and novelty of recent 
di.scover>% mythical interpretation has been greatly 
overdone, and* just as the word Da^yu/" which was 
at first declared to designate only the demons (of 
darkness, droughtp or winter) whom the bright dn^as 
fought, is proved to apply quite as often to earthly, 
human foes; so the cloud-serpent of the un com pro¬ 
mising myth-theory' may very well turn out to be, 
quite frequently, an allegorical presentation of the 
object of those foes" superstitious adoration. We 
are often brought down to earth from Cloud land 
with as unceremonious a shock. 

11. Be that os it may, it is certain that snaWe-vvor- 
shipp utterly un^Ary'an as it is, made a profound im¬ 
pression on the white invaders, so much so that^ in 
the course of timepan Arj'aii snakc-god—AKIA ka— 
was invented ; an impression plainly discerniblcp too, 
in the prominent place given to the Nagas (snakes 
and, snake-people, half-human, half serpentine in 
form and possessed of supernatural wisdom) in the 
later classical poetry. They play an important part, 
toop in modern Hinduism, which has instituted a 
yearly festival in liunort not of mythical serpentiSp 
but of tlic real, live snakeSp which do not ap¬ 
pear to strike this apathetic people with a loathing 
ind terror at all proportionate to the havoc they 
pUy with human life (see p. 40J. This festival, 
which comes round towards the end of July, is of 
dd e cided ly propit into ry charact c r. Ti Igri m s flock to 
th« Kaga-shrincs which abound in certain districts ^ 
the chics teem with snake^harmers, whose weird 
charges eagerly crawl around the pans with milk 
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pJaecd at intervals on the ground in all the priiicipa! 
thoroughfares, before the admiring eyes of a devout 

and festive ifirons/ 

12. Repulsive and uncanny as this, to us unnatu- 
ral, worship appears, it is, on the whole, harmless, 
and we might dismiss it with a shrug. Not so the 
crowning feature of the Dravidian religion— human 
sacrifices, which have been in constant and universal 
use among all the tribes of this ancient rate until 

put a stop to by the English quite lately_^in the 

case of the Kaxdus and GOndhs, txvo representa¬ 
tive and advanced Dravidian tribes, not till 1835. 
Human victims—either bought or kidnapped— were 
offered to the Earth-god regularly twice a year, at 
seed-time and harvest-time, and on special occasions, 
when some public need or calamity appeared to call 
for conciliation or atonement Nothing can be more 
averse to the Aryan spirit than sueJt sacrifices, at least 
at the stage of moral development at which we he 
come acquainted with the race ; yet such islliemflu, 
cnee of long contact and habit, that tie find even 
this horrible practice adopted by modern Hinduism 
in one of its two principal sects (Shivaism). The 
pure Brahmanism of the post-vcdic and classical 
perils was not guilty of any such compromise, and 
such was the horror with which these aborigines in- 

« It it »octlty Dt hotitt: lu, that 
nrt found in Iho Xortb of Indi. ; ad. ih^t ihe priert, of 

old .pirit u « «i,l 

lioW.||ie lerpcni 10 ,.f cni omen c;.] , lirSlinKin if h« huian» il. 

wone in it.e vfill give up f„r ih.it day 

wranij he mny feme feajr^L ' ^ 
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Apircd the Atyari Kindua, that their always exuberant 
fancy transformed them Lnt ance ot cannibal giants, 
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fieful^, and wiKard-% passesacd of supematufal pow¬ 
ers and ev^ery evil art that magic can lend, even 
til that nf flying through sptec and ai^sumlng any 
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form at will—lhu£ transferring to them the attrib¬ 
utes of the old Vcdic *^ud-dciifioiis whose place 
thev took m the classical mythology' of the race. 
Tliese RaKSIIAsaSp whose horrible aspect and mur¬ 
derous wickedness make them the counterpart—or 
possibly the prototype — of out nurseries' OgTe, are 
descrit^d as taking especial delight in defiling sac- 
rifices^ disturbing the devotions of pious forest her- 
mits^ or leading them into unseemly temptations, 
cari^TngoJf pure and holy maidens, and opposing, by 
force or wile, the advance of the fire-worshipping. 
Soma-pressing " friends of the Devas." The R^ma- 
yana is full of their evil prowesses; indeed the 
Rakshasas clearly stand out as the main obstacle 
encountered by Rama in his campaign against Cey¬ 
lon, which embodies in heroic and epic guise the 
Arj'an invasion of the South,* although it was in 
reality neither $0 rapidp nor quite so successful as the 
national poem would lead us to think. It was not so 
much an invasion as an advance, and we can easily 
imagine that it must have been an achievement of 
no small difficulty for a body of men necessarily 
ver>=' inferior tn numbers, in the face of a compact " 
population, brave, stubborn, and strongly organized. 
Such the Dravidians arc now, when they number 
over twenty^cight millions south of the Vindhya, and 
there is not the slightest reason to doubt that such, 
in the inaini they were at ihc early time of theit 
long patriotic struggle, 

* S« FitMiiispim^ihe Rik^hiM kliftj af Luki^ RAvatsa, with 
ten liffadu inJ ten paii- a( e*eh wirlUing & dilfcFEnt vnpen, 

his uilsin4 mt |tie nt hU black ^anli. 
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13 Wc are often told to look on the noii-Ar>'an 
pcopk^s of mode™ India If we would picture to our- 
selves tUose whom the Aryan immigmnts had to 
deal with from the moment they set foot im the 
land of the Seven Rivers. " Many of the aboriginal 
tribes;’ writes Mr. Hunter, ■‘remain in ^hc 
early stage of human prr^rcss as that asenbed to 
them by the Vcdic poets more than 3OOO years 
acto" The instances of which he proceeds to give 
a*” list show conclusively that, in this wonderful 
countn-. the human race presents as great a variety 
as the'animal and vegetable worlds, and covers the 
entire range of possible development, from pole to 
pole, of highest culture and spinlualily, reached ages 
ago by some of its denizens, down to the lowest 
depths in ivhich degraded humanity fitu drag itself 
and be human still. We seem to listen to the gro- 
tesque fancies of a dream-wild even for a dream- 
when we are told of people who Uyc. or at least 
huddle together for shelter, m kennel-huts, six feet 
by eight, wear no clothing but bunches of leaves 
fastened to a string of beads that encircles the waist, 
and use flint weapons, not having even words or 
any metals in their language, thus affording us a 
startling glimpse of the Stone Age. a 
even of the highest type of that age s 
Yet such a tribe, under the graphic name of Leaf, 
wearers,” actually exists, in the hilly districts of 
Orissa, not very far from Calcutta; it lyas ten thou- 
Kind strong ill iS/^. and though a considerable por¬ 
tion were persuaded by the English au thorn ics to 
adopt some kind of clothing and given the ncccs. 
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sary cotton material, it is reported that mai)y have 
since returned to their foliage costume. Not much 
higher rank certain broken tribes who live In the 
mountains south of Madras, with no Axed dwel¬ 
lings of any sort, wandering about in the wildest 
recesses, only resting or seeking temporary shelter 
under little improvised leaf-sheds^existing on jungle 
products, mice, and other such small animals as they 
can catch,—and worshipping wicked demons, so tiiat 
the question n‘hich naturally occurred to them when 



TViPt Or HWllJJMiiSjpl^OVt^KD IS Til B III Ml t A V f 
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missionaries told ihcin of a great and alUpowerful 
God wm: '*And what if that Mighty One should 
cat us ? Some hilhtribcs of Assam arc described 
as “fierce, black, undersized, and illfcd/* Until 
very lately they lived on their more peaceable and 
industrious neighbors of the plains— in what man¬ 
ner can be gathered from the names of two such 
clans, which, translated, mean respectively, “The 
Eaters of a Thousand Hearths" and “The Thieves 
W'ho Lurk in the Cotton-field 
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14, yuubLkt>:i, such were soinc —iiiaii}% of the ab¬ 
origines, or Dasyus, whom the Aryan immigrants 
found ill possession, and whom they drove before 
tlicm or reduced to subjection, certainly ivith no 
gentle hand, But it w^erc a great and fatal mistake 
—fatal to sound historical crittcism^werc we to 
imagine that the entire population of the land stood 
on this lowest level of barbarism. It is to be feared 
that this error was, at one time, only too generally 
entertained ; but it could proceed only from a super- 
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ficial study of the Rig-Vt^da, or from insufficient 
means of rescaixh on a field so very lately opened : 
Of—and it is probable that this was a frequeat 
and fruitful source of error—from too blind a con¬ 
fidence m certain theories which^ indeed^ had an 
ample foundation of truth* so that the fault lay not 
so much sn them as in the exaggerated enthusiasm 
which accepted them too unconditionaJlyp to the,ex- 
elusion of other clcmcnis. Comparative Mythology 
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is a new science even now. Its first discoveries, 
some forty years ago, coupled witli those of its twin- 
science. Comparative Philology, were so startling 
that they dazzled Us votaries. The Sun-and-Dawn 
Myth and the Stonit Myth, ubiquitously identical, 
were a revelation, the “ Open Sesame “ to a long list 
of puzzles, in which problems of race, language, re¬ 
ligion, poetry, had been heretofore tangled into a 
very jungle of mostly unanswerable questions, which, 
however, plcasmtiy untwined at the touch of the 
new talisman—the hey, as was believed, to every 
lock. A band of brilliant scholars took hold of the 
Rig-Veda and subjected it, hymn after hymn, verse 
by verse, to'the mythological system of interpreta¬ 
tion which it had first suggested and splendidly justi- 
fied, and under their deft, ingenious fingers there 
grew a world of gods and demons, a world that was 
not of earth and in wdiich humanity liad no 'part, 
save in the persons of priests and worshippers. By 
a sleight-of-hand,of which the trick became wry easy 
to catch, es’tjy king or hero became an impersona¬ 
tion of the ; 3 un or the Thunderer, e^’ery maiden 
was the Dawn, ei>ery enemy a fiend of Darkness or 
Drought, and in this manner all the proper names, 
with which the Rig-Veda bristles, were accounted for 
without leaving a loophole for History to 
put in a timid claim. A closer, more dispassionate 
study, conducted by a later, more cool-headed gen¬ 
eration of scholars—cool, because not elated with 
the fever of the discoverer, the pioneer—revealed 
that many of the hymns were invaluable historical 
documents, commemorating real events, and jjcr- 
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pctuating tlit: names ol the leading actors therein. 
And it becomes patent that probably a majority of 
the common names, which were sweepingly set down 
as names of fiends and other supernatural agents, 
really are those of tribes, peoples, and men, while 
many an alleged atmospheric battle turns out to 
have been an honest, sturdy hand-to-hand conflict 
between human, mortal champions. 

It. 1 1 is a t lionsa n d pit ies that the R ig-Veda d OM 

not contain history in the direct narrative or epic 
form, but only in that indirect and fragmentary form 
which is known as “ internal evidence." The reason 
is that the book represents, not a simple and primi¬ 
tive stage of culture, as has been, somewhat rashly, 
taken for granted for a number of years, but, on the 
contrary, an advanced and complex one, which had 
Uevfloped some essential social institutions, such as 
royalty, aristocracy, and priesthood, in cle^-cut, 
strongly set frames, on the background of an already 
longed eventful national past. The consequence 
is that the hymns which we may designate w m a 
specially direct sense “ historical" ones, arc full of 
allusions to occurrences which every one is supposed 
to know about, of names familiar to all. And where 
the occurrences and the names do belong 
to the world of Myth, that also was too weU and 
eencrally understood to require explanation. Thus 
?t comes to pass that the kernel of historical Uct for 
which we seek is, to us late-comere. unaided as we 
are by anv thinnest thread of memory or tradition 
imbSded in an almost Impenetrable thickness of 
hardest outer shells and prickliest uirs. 
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enough verj’ essential facts have aJready been 
elicited by close and minute study, to form an inter¬ 
esting and on the whole not unreliable general pre¬ 
sentation of the Arj'an advance from their first 
quarters in the Penjab eastward to that vast region 
watered by the historical Ganges and DJumna, which 
became the centre and headquarters of the race w hen 
the Vedic era had glided by and merged into tlie 
Brahmanic period. 

16. Scant as we think the material which the Rig- 
Veda supplies for a reconstruction of an age too 
remote to be called epic, let alone historical, the re¬ 
sults obtained are yet important enough to justify 
an epitome of them e ven in a popular work soneces- 
sarily limited in scope and space as the present. A 
few broad strokes of the brush ivill sketch an outline 
which will keep filling itself in with every added de¬ 
tail or scrap of internal evidence, from the moment 
the point of view and the perspective are properly 
established—and it is these which will have to be 
shifted considerably from the originally accepted, 
Jong maintained lines, producing, on the whole, an 
entirely different picture, and one which, while it 
opens out a vista into a remoter past than was here¬ 
tofore credited to our knowledge of India, presents 
some (if we may so express it) startiingly modern 
features ; only another way of reverting what has 
been found out by philosophiiing students of our 
race so many ages ago as to have become a truism, 
namely that “ history repeats itself/' and that “ there 
b nothing new under the sun.” 

17, Thirty-five years ago no onu would have 
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thought of connecting India (pre-Aryan India), with 
archaic Babylonia, and if a solitary fact pointing that 
way was once in a while picked out by an excep¬ 
tionally inquisitive and observant mind, it was suf¬ 
fered to remain unexplained, as a sort of natural 
curiosity, for the inferences it suggested were too 
startling to be more than hinted at. Eminently 
such a mind was the late Francois Lenormant, and 
he laid great stress on the use of the word maud as 
early as the Rig-Veda, to denote a definite quantity 
of gold'—a w'ord which can be traced to ancient 
Chaldea, or Semitic Babylonia, with the same mean¬ 
ing, and which afterwards passed into the Greek 
monetary system {mud,, still later latinized into 
miita). Well, this little fact simply points to a 
well established commercial intercourse between 
Dravidian India (foi: the Kolarians never came as far 
west as the land by the Indian Ocean) and Babylonia 
or Chaldea. And now. years after, chance brings 
two more discoveries, individually as trifling; yet, 
linked together, the three form a chain of evidence 
as complete as it is strong. In the ruins of Muglieir, 
ancient Ur of the Chaldees, built by Ur-£fl (or Ur- 
Bagash) the first king of united Babylonia, who ruled 
not less than 3OOO years B.C., was found a piece of 
Indian teak.' This evidence is exceptionally con¬ 
clusive because, as it happens, this particular tree is 
to be located with more than ordinary accuracy: it 
grows in Southern India(Dckhan) where it advances 

t Rie-V«(U (or 791.8 1 " Oli bdii| os eihIe, bontt, 
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dose to the Malabar coast, and nowhere else; there 
is none north of the Vindhya. Then again, the 
precious vocabularies and lists of all kinds of things 
and names which those precise old Babylonians were 
so fond of making out and which have given us so 
many startling st'.rprises, come to the fore with a bit 
of very choice mformation^ namely that the old 
Babylonian name for muslin was stmiAn, i. that 
the stuff was simply called by the name of the coun^ 
try which exported it. 

18. This is very strong corroborative evidence of 
several important facts, viz. that the Aryan settlers 
of Northern India had already begun^ at an amazingly 
early period, to excel in the manufacture of the 
delicate tissue which has ever been and is to this day 
—doubtless in incompambly greater perfection—one 
of their industrial glories, a fact which implies culti¬ 
vation of the cotton plant or tree, probably in Vedic 
times already';—that their Dravidian contemporaries 
were enterprising traders; that the relational be- 
tween the two races were by no means of an exclu¬ 
sively hostile and warlike nature. For, if the name 
sindAu proves the stuff to have been an Arj-an pro¬ 
duct, it was certainly not Ar>'an export trade which 

^ It ii kdwfii th^t oaf {June for ihe fine ttitl dainEj fabric 
cftUed " miaiUii" U dtrivtd from tlml df thD city on the 

TijiiSfc Mo«ll, which ^ tb rufcigbcHit the Middle Agn end to proaent 
d»y, hu b«n fuDou- lU fibriCfttion. J law long betare^who cin 
leD? An imflfintitvt tijiLl iqqaUlLk«c rajntl th I wonder whclhcr, 
If iJ) ttw linka EonJil bfl rccovorcil ind joine^l loccther, lhi?s panics- 
Imx IfldniLry m%hl tiol be Iruoifalc lo Ibow almost prchiilonc 
amuneTdei reUtidni between Dtavidiao Ttidim anel Chaldnq Bqliy^ 
Iohmu Did ibe latter lewti the art from India uid Impcirt the cotton 
from there—itvd dkd, the Ax^aiu carry it noith il&ng wiib Other 
prta? A itBpendoui i^ne lo han^ on *0 frail a Sbing] 
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supplied the foreign markets with it, for there no 
such IradCt the Aiyas of PenjAb not being acquainted 
with the sea, or the construction of sea-going shipfi^ 
It is clear that the weaving of fine stuffs must nave 
been an Aryan home-industiy; that Diavidian trad¬ 
ers—probably itinerant merchants or peddlers—col¬ 
lected the surplus left over from home consumptiont 
certainly in the way of barter, the goods then finding 
their way to some oommercial centre on the western 
coast, where the large vesscb lay which carried onf the 
regular export and import tr^e. All this internal 
evidence is still further strengthened by another item 
of infotmatiofi whichp though coming from a very 
different quarter, dovetails into it eiitacliy. Professor 
Max Mailer has long ago shown that the names of 
certain rare articles which King Solomon's trading 
ships brought himi were not originally Hebrew.^ 
These articles are sandal-wood (indigenous on the 
Malabar coast and nowhere else), iyory, apes and 
peacocks, and their native names, which could easily 
be traced through the Hebrew corruptions, have ail 
along been set down as S^kfit, being common words 
of that language. But now, quite lately, an eminent 
Dravidian scholar and specialist brings proof that 
they are really Dravidian words, introduced into 
Sanskrit.* Thb is a daziling ray of light, and proof 
so conclusive, when added to an already strong and 
compact case, that further corroborative evidence 
would be welcome, but scarcely necessary.’ 

■ .Sa«rf m/ FlrH Seiid, »3. 

• Dr. CildwcH, iDU^fketkn fo Sia Crmmrn^r */ tki 

* Coinpi>n9 thfB Ofl Sh*lnLuw*tr*t Obcliik* 

0/ pp. i 8 S“ 195 " 
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19. The late Gieek historian Arrian mentions a 
maritime dt>v Pat Ala, as the onl)^ place of note in 
the delta of the Indus* * This city, very probably the 
port from which the muslin went forth, and which is 
identified with modern Hyderabad, is renowned in 
legend and epos as the capital of a king of the Snake 
race — A e., a Dravidian king—who ruled a large part 
of the surrounding country. This native d3masty is 
closely connected with the mythical traditions of the 
two races, through Its founder. King Vasuki — a 
name which at once recalls the great Serpent V^uki, 
who played so important, if passive, a part on a mem¬ 
orable mythic occasion (see p. 1S7). The connection 
between the Dravidians of Northern and Western 
India and the first Babylonian Empire,—the Baby¬ 
lonia of the Shumifo-Accads, before the advent of 
the Semites’—becomes less surprising when w^e 
realize that there was between them something more 
than chance relations, that they were in fact of the 
same race or stock—that which is broadly designated 
as Turanian. Philology points that way, for the 
Dravidian bnguages arc agglutinative; cranioiogy 
will not disprove the affinity, for a glance at the 
Gdndh types on illustration No. 23, and the turbaned 
head of TelJ-Loh (Accadian Stigulla) will show the 
likeness in features and shape.' But even more con¬ 
vincing is the common sacred symbol—the Serpent, 
the emblem of the worship of Earth, with its mystei^-, 
its wealth and its forces. The Accadian supreme 
god fia was worshipped at his holiest shrine at 

* See Stcfy »f <^aidtOf ch. iiL, *' Ttnaieq Chaldea," end cIl tv 

* p_3J4. 
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Eridhu under tlie form of a Serpent, and as Eridhu 
was the centre from which the hrst Chaldean clviliaa- 



or AKCtEKT CMALDWJlS, rtCOH TCU^Lall (SlItGUlUL) 
MaZMT CDLLECnOiff* (^TJOCT .JOPa KtJ 



37,—SAME, rroriLE rttw. 

tion started and spreadj so the serpcnt-syoibo] was 
accepted as that of the race and its religion/ The 


^ See CAoidia, pip. 215 , I 4 J 6 , 35^. 
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Tumiian Proto-Medes also, before they were con¬ 
quered by the Aryan followers of Zarathushtra," 
worshipped the wiake-syrnbol of Earth, which after-^ 
wards was identified by the Eranian Maidayasnians 
with Artgratnainyushp the Evil One, the Spirit of 
Lie and Death. This Proto-Median Serpent, like 
hts Dm vidian brother, had the honor of being ad- 
nyttcd into the Aryan Mythic Epos, The snake- 
king (originally snake god) AJT-Dahak the Biting 
Serpent") figures in the mythical legends embodied 
in the Eranian Shak-NaMEH (* *" Book of Kings ") as 
the wicked Turanian Idng AFRAStAB, whose shoulders 
were kissed by the Evil One^ when there sprouted 
from them two living snakes, who had to be fed. 
daily on human brains—a pretty dose equivalent 
of the Dravidian human sacrifices,—until the in¬ 
vincible Eranian hero, ag in duty bound, delivered 
the world from the threefold monster,* But the 
most remarkable bequest left to classical Aryan 
India by the intimacy between her pre-Aiyan in¬ 
habitants and their Chaldean race-brethreni b the 
legend of the Deluge, in which the part of H§si- 
sadra and the Biblical Noah is given to the Aryan 
sage and progenitor of the present human race, 
ManU. The story has no roots in Aryan myth, 

* S« ppr W- 

* HvQ li tti« EruUn nttloiu] epic. It wu writtAi, 

ID the ^ctcdiJi bf lihfi poet FiaD^csr, ifc thc! tugg»tioa of 

bii pAtn^n^ iIm grut Sdltu tiihnvod! of Cuoa. It porparti to bo 
tbd blstoij of Ponu rrom tbe dmtt down to fhmi moDueb^i 

tcigDk but it RtJly, At leut tbe bilf o[ it^ a. moipletje consetion 
of ibe bm-mTtbi th* Erinan riee, embod^Dg tb« floiiooi 
nicnoriea of iJlw lito^lODC bcOftAn EdLn uid Torill. 
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in which it stands alone, unconnected with any of 
its legends, being evidently tom out of its own 
native cycle of the laduhaf p^s. It would form 
too long a digression in the middle of a chapter; we 
will therefore do it justice best by reserving a sep- 
aratc appendix fot it/ 

20l There is one fundamental axiom which should 
be firmly hept in sight from the outset, as, by so 
doing, much confusion and wrong theorising will be 
avoided. It is that a people who speaks a eertain lan¬ 
guage does not necessarily belong to tie race which 
originated that language. This proposition, when 
applied to individuals, will appear self-evident. But 
in dealing with whole communities, national or 
tribal, especially in more or less remote antiquity, 
it has for a time been strangely overlooked. There 
prevailed a general tendency to forget that a com. 
munity, as well as an individual, may acquire a 
foreign language from a variety of reasons. It may 
do so from choice (retaining its own the while), for 
friendly purposes of trade and political intercourse; 
or from necessity, if not compulsion, on being redu^ 
to subjection by an alien conquering race. Concilia¬ 
tion follows on conquest; intermarriage completes 
the work of amalgamation; mixed races are the 
result; the language at first imposed as a stamp of 
bondi^e remains as a pledge of amity; frequently, if 
the invading race is intellectually the higher, to the 
exclusion of the original, nativp tongue. But a 
language does not mean merely a bundle of words 
and names; it means a subtle, all-pervading influence. 
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and the race that adapts, no niattet from what 
motives, another race's lan^ua^e, ends by absorbing 
also ivhat that language carries with and In itself: 
the spirit^ the soul which that race breathed into 
itf as embodied in its religion, forms of worship^ 
$oci al i nst It utio n popular poetry»and eth ics. The^ 
things, when once they have gained a hold, spread 
and propagate by all manner of channels^ and thus 
it may come to pas^ that a people will speak a 
language, follow a religion, practise forms of lifci 
originally not their own- it is therefore utterly un¬ 
scientific to say, for instance^ “such and such a 
people speaks an Aryan language i consequently it is 
of Aryan stock ; for ethnology* with its attendant 
sciences, physiology and craniology, may positively 
demonstrato that it is no such things at all events 
our decision must wait on their verdtet. Without 
being scientific, the Aryas of India knew this well: 
it b expressly inculcated in their standard code* the 
Laws of ManUp that “ all those tribes in this world " 
which do not belong to the three twice-born eastes 
are Daisy us, i/ir/ t/ie laugna^t &/ iAt 

Mlfi'A/tas (Barbarians) cr qf f/tt Arj^ns (X,, 45). 
The only warranted conclusion in such a case would 
be that the said people had at some time been sub¬ 
jected to a powerful, transforming Aryan influence; 
a-s to the people of Aryan race who were the bearei^ 
of that influence, they may, or may not, have passed 
away from the land or region to w hich they left the 
most enduring part of themselves—their spirit. 

21* Thb hypothetical case represents a reality 
which confronts us all through history, in all times 
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and part5 of the world. But it is comparativeJy rare 
for a morally victorious race to vanish from a land, 
Evho^ population its influence alTected so deeply 
and so lastingly^ without leaving any traces of its 
physical presence. At this late age of the world, 
when intercourse and amalgamation have shaken 
most of the barriers between race and race^ and 
pulled down so many, mixed races arc the nilc;, the 
mixture ruoning through innumerable grades and 
shadings; and, in proportion's one or another stock 
predominates in a given fraction of humanity, the 
spiritual characteristics belonging to it assert them¬ 
selves, This is precisely what wc sec in modern 
India- The whole of the huge continent is permeated 
with Ar>^aii influences. To the Aiyan race it owes 
its name, culture in the main, its distinctive 
national language and literature. Yet what Ihck of 
uniforniity! Side by side with the Sanskrit dialects 
are spoken about 150 non-Ar>'^an languages and 
dialects j the variety in physical types and features is 
as greatp ranging from the noble Aryan to the low 
Negroid ; the official national religion, Brahmanism^ 
encloses in. Its fold several powerful sects which are 
manifestly growths of widely JffTerent spiritual soils; 
and no Wonder, when,^ of the 200,000,000 which make 
the Indian Empire (not Including the Feudatory 
Provinces), the census of 1872 sho^ved only 
OQO of Hrihmans and KAjputs (corresponding to 
the Kshatriyas^ originally called RAjanyas),—'Mbe 
comparatively pure offspring of the Aryan or Sans- 
krit-spealung Race*' ^* while 11,000,000 represented 


^ W. W, HiLDtcrT etc. 
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■‘tUc great Mixed Population, known as the Hindus, 
which has grown out of the Aryan and non-Arj'-an 
elements, chiefly from the latter”; the rest being 
the recognized non-Aryan tribes or Aborigines, 

2Z. It will be a surprise to many that the Aryan 
population of the Indian continent should be so out 
of all proiMjrtion small w-hen compared to the de¬ 
scendants and representatives of those races which 
the Aryan immigrants found in possession. The 
same difference must have existed on a still greater 
scale in those earliest times— and would alone suffice 
to stamp as irrational the theory of Aryan supremacy 
having been established by sheer conquest and force. 
Of course there was fighting, and raiding, and driving 
of native tribes into mountain fastnesses, while others 
w'cre reduced to & state of bondage. But this would 
account for only a veiy small portion of the Ary as' 
success ; for the law'S of ovcrw'helming numerical 
odds can be defied only within certain limits, even 
by the bravest. But It has ever been one of our 
Tacu’.s chief and truest claims to glorj', that it has 
asserted, extended, and maintained its superiority 
far more by moral means than by physical force. 
Three agencies w'crc, beyond doubt, mainly active 
and successful in propagating Arj'^an intellectual in- 
fiuence and, as a consequence, Ar>‘an material rule: 
commercial intercourse, foreign diplomacy helped 
by an innate spirit of adventure, and missionary 
work. Intermarriages, of course, did the rest. 

23, It has always been a characteristic custom 
among Aryan nations for their warriors to work off 
their exuberant energies by going forth in search of 
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adventures abmad, fre<jin!titly tlit forfn of robbing 
raids or piratical expeditions, but quite as often by 
taking niilitaty service with neighboring, or even 
remoter, slates or sovereigns, singly or in bands. 
Opportunities of the kind most have been plentiful 
with the Aryan youth of the Seven Rivers, sur¬ 
rounded as they were with numerous tribes, with 
whom war must have been a habitual occupation. 
This naturally paved the way for political alliances, 
and there were those at home who were not slow to 
decide that such w-as the surest, and in the end quick¬ 
est way to extend and establish Aryan in Hue nee. 
These were the spiritual leaders of tlie people, the 
priestly class which was in time to develop and 
crystallize into tlie Brahman caste. In the Rig-Veda 
we find these most influential persons belonging to 
the families of hereditary poets and bards—Rishis— 
whose names arc handed down as the composers of 
the sacred hymns. Seven of the books in the collec¬ 
tion are attributed each to one of tliesc Rishis, who 
arc shown by many aliusion^i and direct assertions in 
the text to have been attached to the royal families of 
different tribes, where they occupied the position not 
only of purehitas or family priests and national bards, 
but evidently also that of royal advisers and ministers 
^a custom which meets us as a fully developed and 
sacred institution ail through the later Brail manic 
period. But it turns out, on closer Inspection, that 
these royal houses and the tribes they rule, arc by no 
means always Aryan, and it is startling, at first, with 
our still lingering prejudices, to find an Aryan priest 
glorying in the position of bard and ptirakUa to a 
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Dasyu—1. 1. native—king and peopJe. Yet wchave 
to get familiar with the fact, which a pc ns out a 
whole vista of missionary work, conversions, priestly 
ambition—^and sound national policy. 

24* Every one who has lived in India knows—and 
the English learned it to their cost at the time of the 
great mutiny—what almost unlimited influence the 
wandering home^missionaries have over the popula- 
t ion. When such a ^vri* {spi tit u al instructor) m akes 
bis rounds, the people of the villages which he 
honors with a visit pour out to meet him and carry 
him to their homes under demonstrations of respect 
almost amounting to worship. Within historical, 
even modem times, such men have been known to 
rise to the highest positions at the courts of native 
potentates, as prime ministers or as unofficial, but 
all the more powerful, private advisers of the master. 
Such must have been the Aryan missionaries of the 
Vedic times, who carried the worship of Agni and 
Soma into the lands of the Serpent together with 
Aryan speech and Customs, The process of conver¬ 
sion must have been a simple matter enough, A 
ceremony of initiation, significantly named a second 
birth/'—a simple confession of faith—and the impure 
brood of the Serpent was transformed into the 
“ tw ice-born " child of the bright Devas and admitted 
into the Aryan spiritual community, the Aryan po- 
litical confederacy. Now there is in the Rig-Veda a 
short verse w hich, under the name of GayatrI, is to 
this day considered the most sacred of all texts, en¬ 
dowed with miraculous powers, and has, through 
over a score and a half of centuries, been repeated 
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thncc a day at least, with fervent faiths by^ nunnber^ 
less millions of human beings. It rc;ids as rollows 
in the translation: 

" Of the hciLVHiljf, thaL longtd for wc vin, imd 

11U17 biBitetr uifpire our n^4 

This text at^ifst sight appears so insignificant as 
to make the exceeding holiness attached to it some¬ 
thing of a puzzle. Our perplexity however vanishes 
if we assume it to have been the confession of faith 
demanded of converts — as this would fully account 
for Its sacredness, which endures unimpaired to this 
day. We can have no proof that this mantra was 
used for this particular purpose, but there 15 nothing 
to make it improbable. Its briefness and simplicity 
make it appropriate; it is comprehensive too, as the 
sky-and^un-worship, a form and development of 
iiro-worship, might well be taken as the symbol of 
the br^ht Aryan nature-religion in opposition to the 
mystic and gloomy earth-worship represented by its 
weird emblem, the Serpent. This supposition is still 
further and very greatly favored by the circum¬ 
stance that the Gdyatri is found id the collection 
attributed to the Rishi Vishvlmitra. And here we 
come on the thin end of a wedge w hich, being inserted 
at this early time, sprung a deft which runs through 
the entire epic and religious life of India; the schism 
between the two Brahmanic schools which have their 
names from the two—probably real—Vedic Rishis 
Vasishtha and Vishvamitra. 

25. To keep strictly within the information sup¬ 
plied by the Rig-Veda itself—Vasishtha was the 
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bard of the Twtsu, the leading and purest Aryan 
tribe, and Vishvdinitra was the bard of the BiiAra^ 
TAS, their great enemies and one of the most power, 
ful native tribes. He at one time had been with the 
Tritsu, and for whatever cause he left them—not 
'improbably personal revenge—he played a conspicu. 
ous part in the confederacy which attempted to 
^ check the Aryan advance and increasing power. 
There is a hymn (53), jn Book HI., that of the Vish. 
vumitra family, which evidently alludes to this very 
thing, in the first part of the hymn it b said that 
when Vishvimitra conducted King Sud4s' sacrifices, 
India was gracious to him for the Rishi's sake, and 
a great blessing is pronounced on the king, and bb 
war-^teed and the expedition on which he starts. 
Then, quite suddenly, Vishvimitra is made to declare, 
in his own person, that his prayers protect the tribes 
of the Bh&ratas, and the hymn ends with four verses 
of imprecations against enemies who are not named, 
but whom tradition so positively identified with 
Va-sbhtha and his family, that the priests of this 
house in later times never uttered these four verses, 
and tried not to hear them when spoken by otlier 
Brahmans. It is most probable that the VishvAmi. 
tras resented some distinction conferred upon the 
Vasishthas, possibly their appointment as ptfrohitas 
to the Tritsii royal family, and went over to their 
most powerful enemies, the Purus and BhAratas. 
The Tritsu and their allies were victorious in the 
ensuing struggle, known as "the War of the Ten 
Kings,” and both the bards have left descriptions of 
it and of the final battle on the banks of the Purushnt, 
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m some spirited hynins+ the most undoubtedly hfs* 
toric^ of the collection. At a Jatcr period the fol¬ 
lowers of Vasjshth a and his descendants represent the 
narrowly orthodox Brahmanic school, with its petty 
punctlLiousciess in the matter of forms, riteSp obser¬ 
vances* its intolerance of eveiy'thing un-Aryaitp its 
rigid separatism* This school it was which stood 
guard through all these ages, and up to our day, the * 
champion — and possibly originally the institutor, ot 
Caste; who advanced and upheld all the exaggerated 
claims of the Brihman priesthood* to divinity, to the 
rule of the woridp and ow^nersliip of all it holds* to 
supematurai cotnpellmg powers over nature and the 
gods themselves through sacrifice and ascetic prac¬ 
tices* and the like. The followers of Vjshviroitra 
and his descendants^ on the other hand, represented 
the school of liberalbm and progressp of conciliation 
and amalgamation 1 it was probably through their 
efforts chiefly that Aryan speech and worship and, as 
a consequence, Aryan supremaqr, spread among the 
native princes and their tribes. But it must also 
have been owing to this their poDcy of conciliation 
that many of the beliefs and practices of the once 
loathed aborigines gradually crept into Aryan wor¬ 
ship, and gained a footing there, paving the way for 
the mixed forms of Hinduism in the future. Their 
orthodox antagonists blamed and despised them for 
this laxity, wherein they saw a danger which they 
strove to avert by redoubled zeal In keeping high 
and strong the bulwark of Caste p and while they 
could not deny the holiness and authority of one 
who ranks with their own Rbhi in the Rig-Veda 
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th^y found a. vent for their hatred and spite 
in the assertion that Vishv^mitra was not originally 
a Brihman but a K$hatriya;p and had obtained the 
highest rank only by superhuman feats of ascetU 
cism which €&wpf//ird the gods to grant him the con¬ 
secration he desired. The feud between the two 
bards and their respective descendants 15 a favorite 
theme in later Brahmarttc htcratore^ W'here it is 
in vested p both In poetical and theological writings^ 
with the usual exuberance of fancy and extravagance 
of detail and incident- We find nothing of the kind 
in the Rig-Veda, where the beginning of the differ¬ 
ence is not narrated at allp and only shows from the 
context of the sooUed historical hymns. Very sig¬ 
nificant, in the light of thestp is the line in which 
Vishv^mitra praises his adopted tribe^ the Bhira- 
tas, calling them “ far-sighted people/—probably 
in opposition to hb former patrons, the orthodox 
and narrow-minded Tritsu. All thb shows us the 
institution of the castes in a novel and mo^t natural^ 
convincing light: 35 a rcactionp on the part of the 
strictly ortliodox w^orshippers of Agni and Soma, 
against the alarmingly broad and levelling tendencies 
of Ibe missionary work done by some enthusiastic 
preachers w'ho combined religious leal with far-see¬ 
ing diplomacy. High Church against Low Church, 
The native converts^ received at first on c?qual 
terms, began at a later period—probably that of the 
early Bi^hmanas^to be admitted only on condition 
that they should occupy a subordinate position— 
whence the Siii^dra caste. It will be noticed^ how* 
ever, that both systems—the orthodox and the 
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liberal,help to cany out what Mr. Hewitt calls “the 
great Brahman conception of a number of subor* 
dinate tribes ruled by a very small Aryan minority.*' 
26. The host of proper names in the Rig-Veda must 
have plunged the first who made them a special study 
into a state of chaotic bewilderment bordering on 
desperation. Where was the due, where the saving 
thread in this labyrinth ? What names were those 
—of gods, of demons, of rtien, of nations, of places? 
This first sorting, with due margin for correcting 
mistakes, was a gigantic task- And when at last the 
names of nations and tribes were set apart with 
tolerable certainty, there still remained the appar¬ 
ently hopeless difficulty of locating them, geographi¬ 
cally and cthnologically. Everything that could 
help in the work was brought together: every 
indication supplied by internal evidence, by the 
patient collation of passages, by a minute study of 
the great epics, by gleaning every crumb of informa¬ 
tion, however fragmentary, however corrupt, scat¬ 
tered in foreigti writings, whether of Greek or Arab. 
All these tays, some of them very pale and uncertain, 
gave, when concentrated, ascarch-light strong enough 
to dispel the thickest of the gloom that lay on that 
vast and ancient field, and afford revealing glimpses 
of most suggestive landmarks. If we trace certain 
names right through the Rig-Veda, simply writing 
down each line, or verse, in which they occur, we 
will be astonished at the amount of infonnation 
which will result from this mechanical proceeding; 
and if we repeat it with several names, the feeling of 
confusion will soon wear away, and make room fora 
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Whole leading groups stand out, and of some 
royal houses vve obtain in this way genealogies or 
dynasties covering several generatlons—yiclding, by 
the Way, additional evidence, if such were needed;, of 
the slow growth of the Rig-Veda in iu finished form. 
Two of these dynasties run parallel from father to 
son, and are closely connected throughout. They 
arc the royal houses of the Tritsu, whose puroJitta 
orchaplain was the orthodox Vasishtha, and that of 
the PURU, their friends and allies. The glory of 
each of these houses appears to have culminated in 
a tribal hero: the Tritsu DivodAs/I, and KtfTSA 
the Puru, or PtruuKUTSA. These two peoples, to. 
getherwith three others, the YADtf, theTuRVASU, 
and the Anu, are frequently mentioned collectively 
in the Rlg-Veda as "The Five Tribes" or “ Five 
Races." 

27. The Tritsu arc beyond doubt the chief Aryan 
nation of early Vcdic times—perhaps the original 
invaders of the Penj^b. If peaceful methods wfire 
used, it was not by this tribe ; their conquest was all 
by vvar, and though they had alliances among the 
Daayu nations, many of the latter gradually turned 
against them and at last formed a confederacy with 
the object of stopping their too rapid advance east¬ 
ward, as they took possession of one river after 
another.^ Their first great king, Divod^sa^ was 
engaged in a continuous warfare with some fierce 
mountain tribes of tlic north, ruled by a chieftain of 
the name of Shambara^ who appears to have con^ 
structed a quantity of forts in defence of the many 
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which lead from the highlands into the 
steeper and wilder Him^aj^an fastnesses. These 
forts^of course* were buiit of wood^so that the usual 
mode of attack and destruction In these petty cam¬ 
paigns was by fire. This is why, in the numerous 
passages in which these exploits of Divod^ are 
glonHed^ both by Vaskhtha^ the bard of his familyi 
and others* Agni often shared with Indra the credit 
of the victory. For some reason these forts are 
always spoken of as being ninety or ninety-nine—^ 
probably a way of saying “a great many.** “O 
Lightning-bearer,” the poet exclaims in one place^ 
"these arc tliy deeds that thou destroyedst nine- 
and-ninety castles in one day* and the hundred$t at 
night/*—The Tritsu must have had their hands 
very fulh for, w^hlle continually busy in the northp 
they were fighting a great deal in the southeast: 
sometimes they pressed onwards, sometimes only 
held their own. against native tribes who strove to 
prevent their crossing now one river, now another- 
On the whole they were successful, and victories are 
recorded, both of Divod^saand his son——or grandson 
—SUDAs, over various nations, especially the Yadu 
and Turvasu* twin tribes always named togetheri 
w^ho appear to have lived south of the Seven Rivers, 
between the Indus and the Yaniuni, Yet these two 
tribes were mostly of Aryan stocky and nearly con¬ 
nected with the Aryas of the Indus and SarasvaU. 
To make up for this, the Purus, a powerful* orig¬ 
inally Dravidian race* w-ho lived in the West and 
had a standing feud with the horsc-breeding GANt>- 
T 3 Aras of the Kabul valley , were for a long time the 
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Tritsy's firm allies- Irtdra and Agni are said to pro¬ 
tect both and help them in their wars ^m&t their 
common enemies. In one of the Yasiahtha hymns to 
Agtii we read: “ From fear of thee the black people 
fled; they dispersed, leaving behind their goods and 
chattels, when thod^ Agni, blazing for the Poru, didst 
destroy their torts," j.) And in another 

hymn of the same book (VIL, 19). fridra is praised 
for giving the Tritsu the victory over the Yadu- 
TurvasUj for helping Rutsa, the Puni king, m his 
E>att!eH^ and giving his enemy into his hand. Thi* 
friendship must have lasted after Divod^sas death, 
for one hymn of another book (L, 65^ 7), mentsoits 
jointly the victories of Purukutsa, as he is often 
namedf and Sud^j Divoddsa^s successor: *^ThoUi 
Indra, didst destroy the seven forts, fighting for 
Purukutsa^ O Lord of Lightning; thou didst throw 
them down, like straWp before Sudds, and help the 
Puru out of their straits.'* True, some scholars give 
a slightly different read in g of this passage, which 
reverses the sense* thus: Thou didst throw down 

Sudds like straw/" and make out Kutsa to have 
gained a victory tftWp not w/fMp SudAsi Should this 
readings w'hich has on its side Roth’s and I.udwig s 
weighty authority! he confirmed* it will only go to 
show that the great general war, known as **the 
War of the Ten Rings,"' from the number of the 
tribes which formed the confederacy at whose 1 ^ 3 ^^ 
Puru kutsa undoubtedly stood p was preceded by 
private hostilities between the latter and hii former 
allies, the Tritsu. If so* it might be that the teiti- 
potnry advantage obtained by the Puru priiicc 
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encouraged the other malcontents to declare them¬ 
selves and form a confederacy^^—some, like the 
Yadu-TurvasUp from the hope of avenging former 
injuries^ others in stifle fen ce» to check the 
too rapid advance of that most enterprising 
of Aryan tribes. The phitological point may never 
be positively settled one tvay or the other; but the 
doubt, as will be ^en, does not materially affect the 
general course of things, which is all that really 
matters to us^ students of history. There are a 
great many similar debatable cases» and it is wise 
not to make too much of them—unless one is a 
Hpccialist, 

2 S. The War of the Ten Kings is told in the col¬ 
lections that bear tlic names of both hostile bards— 
the Vishvilmitras and the Vasishthas^ and the story 
of the campaign and the decisive battle can be easily 
rcconsti'uc*cd out of the detached passages and 
whole hymns which allude to the subject or nar¬ 
rate the chief incidents of the struggle- The Va- 
sishtha hymns are usually addressed to Indra, by 
later bards who beseech him to help their people 

as he once helped Sud4s and the Tritsu/' and it is 
expressly mentioned in them, as well as in those of the 
rival house, that the name of Indra and also of Vd- 
runa was invoke d on both sides-^they were* in fact* 
entreated to " defeat the foes^ tt/AeZ/ttr ^ 

This is quite a common invocation^ and oc¬ 
curs repeatedly in several books, ; lowing* on one 
hand, that those early conflicts already were in a 
measure internecine ones* between rival Aryan tribes, 
pn the other that the Aryaa. god$ were already 
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adopted by many nati^re nations.' So ihe Anu, 
origfinaJly probabJy of KoJarian stock, are especialJy 
mentioned as worshippers of Agni, and ive have seen 
the help given by India to the Puru repeatedly men¬ 
tioned. Kor should it be forgotten that ancient 
nations were by no means exclusive in thetr theology, 
and were quite ready, without in the least betraying 
their allegiance to their own gods, to do honor, inci¬ 
dentally, to a strange god who had made good his 
claim to respect by the success and prosperity with 
which he rewarded his worshippers. Now India had 
become 50 pre-eminently the ever victorious war-god, 
that he could very weil be praised, and ever invoked, 
by warlike tribes not of Aryan stock or religion. 

The names of both the enemies and the allies 
of tlie Tritsu and tlieir king Sudds have been pre¬ 
served for us by the bards of the Rig-Veda. The 
confederacy, consisting of ten powerful tribes, was 
headed by the Puru under their hero the great 

^ ** He wbciB lioch baiUe tines cell upon la ihc irm.y^ ndviRTi, 
Ties on Lhis. side uid oa wLoiii theip inTOlciii Cift 

O mED^ Is 

^ I. The wAiriert wfae ifagacd tfigelher ngsii^ ns^ whetlutf 
kindrEd or sTru^, brak the^E (VJ., 35, 3.) 

** Tbdu^ O Indzm, doil strike bcili the Arymn end Lite Disyu." 
(VLp 3 ) 

”They (rndmend A^l) strike tbe foes, both Arjva wad Din,'* 
(VJ.. top 6.) 

WhsItVer contEinnen ef lbe geciv be Dlu, bo tAkcj Aryn, 

O glortoas Indm, dn bsttle xu, give ni en iri^enr over 

ihemH tby f«s^” (X.p jJ 

Then fAgni] d^ teke tbe goedj ef tiH»tDt end plila^ ts 4 didst 
Krfke xhv iooL, totb Aryts end Duym." (X.p ^ 6^^ 

Ele., etce 
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Kutsa^ and by the Bhinatas who, already converted 
by Vbhvamitrap. were to become so thoroughly Aryan- 
bed„ and to take such a prominent position thati in 
after days, “the Land of the Bh^ratas was to be¬ 
come a synonym for “ Aryan India/' The names of 
several other famous chieftains are mentioned as 
having perished in the decisive battle. Neither 
were the Tritsu unprovided with ailies^ and in the 
array of the latter we are startled to find two very 
famiHar names—those ol the Parthians and the Per^ 
aians—F rithU and PaRSU> though there is really 
nothing so very wonderful in the fact that chips of 
the two chief Eranian tribes should have, like others, 
wandered south of the Himalaya, A people named 
VlSHAKip, i. r. “ followers of Vishnu,'* is also men¬ 
tion ed^ almost certainly Aryan ^un-worshippers, 
showing that Vishnuism as a distmetivo worship— 
a sect—had its roots in a remoter past than was hith¬ 
erto su^^pectedJ As though to complete the connec¬ 
tion* we find in the list of the Tiitsu’s allies, the 
Vishanin bracketed with the Shiva, which is thought 
to be a name of the Tugra, one of the oldest abo¬ 
riginal Dravidlao peoples, whom the Aryas had 
specially ntcknained “ Sons of the Serpent,** and who, 
under the rdigtous designation of Shivap were very 
probably the originators of the worship of Shiva 
under the form or with the attribute of a snake/ 

I ViblinuUcR h pmUbIx larri^iuUy connected with tb* 

Iffom tbe oltSest cfllGnd:&r o£ lutiir rntmlb^ to tbE Tcicnncd 

mIw year of twdve mouthy over by it« iwdivc AditTu._ 

Sm Mr. Hewin'f Earfy //7j/4wjf #/ /sdLt. 

* /j4rp W.t |>pr *33 C7' At. Sx-,, new series). In lb? 
^tmiaa epic cycle lht« li la eWJ cbtmpion d^i&igiDd^ Elie a>utmiit 
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That all thtse peoples had even then already become 
much mixedp partly with Aryan elements, is more 
than likely. At all events it takes one's breath away 
to find the three component elements of modem 
Hindis Ism: Brahmanism^ Vidjnyi&m, Shivaismp ar¬ 
rayed before us in the Rij^-Veda in precisely the 
same juxtaposition ; Tritsu, Vishanin* Shiva! 

30. The confederacy had planned the campaign 
well and vvas sure of success. Nor does thcTritsu 
bard underrate the danger, but plainly states that 
Sud^ *' was suTTOunded ** and cried out for help to 
Indra^ who cut a way for him through the enemies, 
in consideration of the prayers sent up by his friendsi 
the white-robed Vasishtha priests. The confede¬ 
rates* plan was simply to sui^riae the Tritsu^ whose 
settlement had advanced as far as the Sarasvatt^ 
while they themselves were drawn up in battle array 
on the northern side of the Furushnt (modern RavS)** 
The tw^o hostSf therefore* were separated by two in¬ 
tervening rivers—the Vipash (modem Bias) and the 
ShatadrO or Shutudri (modern 5 utlcj)L These Utc 
confederates intended to cross, as wc are very ex¬ 
plicitly informed by a hymn of the Vishv^imitra 
collection. As this historical document is also one 
of the few faultless poetical gems in the Rig-Veda, 
we shall try to give an idea of tt, as far as a nn.agre 
prose version can do so. It is most finished rri form, 
and^—a rare merit in these old songs—consistent 

ctViKiY of the lienm or who gpes liy nunc ** Tn^rCn 

the ” Our ratk-kruEs have been peAtljT p&uled lo acCDUat 

for ibe nui^c liwi whert it fram s rnlg^t ihe key found here 7 
^ ^tr. Hewitt dran^f uttentian to th» ri»ef'< nanie m SBQ;e5tivo of 
tho Ehi™' ongtitfti home hiTin^ J>«n on it? hojalu 
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throughout, without an anticlimax or a digression. 
The form is that of a dialogue between the Rishi 
and the rivers, arranged in couplets of two verses 
each, the one being spoken by the poet^ while in the 
other the rivers reply? the introduction is in the 
narrative form. 

X. Dawn rra^iHi tliQ mosinlilM, Lti mronr nce^ l£kfl two mires let 

loo&e, or Iwa tnother-kiae si ptsy. Vlpuli Kud ShatidHl mn 

sIdd^, wryinf Iheir wMieraH 

■* a* Spmreil on by Tniln, Jike swih chnrfoleen, ye Imten to the 
mns* of watci^; wiUi swEiting wivie& y& besuitfol one* nm 
dose ta one truriher. 

’*3. I dofwn to Ihe most mo^erly of strainis, lo Vipa^, tbe 

wide, the io the two ifmt, Like i pair or rnolher-kmo fondUnf 
ibeir cslvtSj wander sJong lo meet in a£ii bra«d bosom. 

■"4. 'Sweeps With swMt waterif tTivcniiig iJong tomnlf the 

Qod-cmicd bcAom, nought can stem cmr swift auftat; what ii the 
wiih ol the bard, thal he paib to ns tiTen ?' 

S. llsrk to my devotat soDg, and ktsy yoor comae fora hdcfrwt, 
ye holy ones: to yon rivea calT* my bcaxi^i Iwdprayor ; with lopgine 
I oalJ out to >00—I, the son of Kushika. 

" He whose arm bears ths lightniog, Itnlra,-broke the way for 
ui, ViZIfi^ VnlJWi who that fdi the waieia ? the beauceemk Bovilar, the 
god, guiilct lij da ? following his lead, we ^read ovr witefs wide." 

** 7 - Thif heroic dcoff he prdsed forerennoiw, that Fodmdid when 
he out the Seipent In pioceH. With hia lightning he struck the tt*- 
beii; ihfl waten sped away whither they longed to go, 

" 8. ■ Forget pever, O hard, this word of thine j let the lateit gen- 
craliona hearken lo it; gfre na a Inring word in ihy songs^Q poet, let 
os not be fHHgocteo of men^ and honor shall be paid to chce/ 

" H ear then, idaten, whal the poet sayt; I cam* to yon f rom fit 
with loaded wagons. Now bend ye loWp give me an easy fopd - let 
pot your waves tou^ my lalc^tn** O Rive^ 
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so, * W* wfII h«s! dijr wurir O RLihl, tluiE cain^sf to n* /rom far 
wilh wafciit^; I bend kw befnre tKeo u a willing ilave, lu to 

her lotd Eubmiii ihe bnde,' 

■■■ IT. But when die aufmated by Imdrm and fuH 

ardni'i hia qmckly lojtted th«p then let the current afaeot up a^ij^ 
wilb aitow'a fleetna^ x thii k Ihe boon I beg of yoUp ye fsoly ones, 

IX The BMrius, Elled wiih the ardor of battle^ hare nmsacd ; 
tie bird did win the rivers^ faroTH Nqw iwcIU nw grow npidJy, to 
end Lbewd^rlf, and hasten oowards, with wdJ-£akd beda,” {III-, 33,) 

31* The bal'd in this last verse, with truly poetic 
licence, describes as an accomplished fact that which 
he only wished to happen, but which did not really 
happen. For in reality, the event was exactly re¬ 
versed : the Tritsu took the initiativeand It was they 
who crossed tlie Vipash and ShatadrO (the fording of 
which Indra made easy to SudLs), astonishing the 
enemy by appearing unexpectedly, in battle array, on 
the southern bank of the Purushnh Then there was 
a veritable scramble ; one after another the confed¬ 
erate tribes with their lead era jumped into the river, 
“thinking, fools that they were, to cross as easily as 
ondrytand." The horses and the chariots were badly 
handled by the current, and those W'ho did cross, 
came out on the other side like stampeding cattle 
without a herdsman. Many chiefs were drowned; 
the slaughter was terrible i over six thousand warriors 
fell “by Indra’s might”; the booty "given into 
Sud&s' hands ” was immense, and the survivors had 
to pay heavy tribute. Tlte Tritsu victory was com¬ 
plete, and there was nothing to hinder their further 
advance eastward to the Yam uni (Rig-Veda, Vll., 
18). The fate of the Puru hero Kutsa is not ex- 
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pressly incntioiicd, but there is a curious incidental 
alJusion which would almost make us believe that he 
was taken prisoner. In that one verse Kutsa's tribu¬ 
lations are obscurely hinted at, and the birth of 
TrAsadasvU, son of his daughter PurukutsT, 
seems to be considered as a consolation or compensa¬ 
tion sent him by the gods, 

32. TrAsadasyu became a very powerful sovereign, 
the first of Indian princes t,: bear the highest royal 
title, " king of tings ” (stttnta/). A solid peace must 
have followed the disastrous battle on the Purushnl, 
for Trdsadasyu invariably appears as the Ary as' firm 
friend and ally; his successorsj through several gen¬ 
erations, are frequently mentioned, not only in the 
great epics, hut in the Rig-Veda itself. But his 
people gradually changed its name, and became 
known as the Kurus, who take such a prominent 
position in the country as depicted in the great epics. 
This change of the name is explai red, as usual, by a 
genealogical fiction: Kuru, we are told, was a great- 
grandson of Kutsa and was so great a king that his 
entire people was tiienceforth named after him. In 
the same manner the Tritsu disappear; but we are 
expressly told that they continued to acquire lands 
and the Yamunl is—rather abruptly—mentioned in 
connection with them. Rut if their name disap¬ 
pears, that of the VasUhthas and their bigoted or¬ 
thodox school does not, and it turns out, from this 
and other indications, that the land which the Tritsu 
finally occupied, became that stronghold of fanatical 
Brahmanism, caste, and absolute priestly rule, which 
is designated in the most perfect of Brahmanic 
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codes, that of Manu, as the BraiimA-varta, the 
only country in ivhkh it is lawful for a really OFtho* 
dox Brahman to reside. This is the text: 

■P 

Tbm Iwid, extflied hy iht godi, whkh Hh between the iwo 
divine men^ Suruvaii and !h.e saget ct,11 Brobmiwtft, 

Tlie CQStciin luuidet^ in Fcgular incccHion unong Uieiqa^tcs 
tnd the mixed ram of thai ccivDijy call«] Ihe ct>ndnct of virtual 

DIED. 

" Fnrffi & MM ikai itf a/I mtat «m eaftA Iform 

ikfir mvral UsO^^J' 


This ^ distinguished from Ihe entire country be¬ 
tween the Himalaya and the Vjndhya and between 
the eastern and western oceans, which i$ called 
AryAvarTa, and is good to live in, but not pre¬ 
eminently holy as that small chosen tract. The 
twice^born should strive not to live outside of Aryi- 
varta^ for the rest of the continent is the country of 
the MIckkhas (barbarians) where it is lawful for the 
ShQdra to residCt but which the twice-bom should 
avoid. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER VI11. 

THE STORY OF THE FLOOD IN INDIA (THE 

matsva avatAr),' 

«. The story of the Flood exists in Hindu litera- 
ture in several versions, always as an incident of 
some more or less bulky work or collection, except 
one, which forms the subject of a short separate 
narrative or Purina—the Matsya {i.e. ''Fish ") Pu- 
rAna. It is also given in veiy abridged form in 
another of the lesser Pur^as, the Agni-PurAna ; 
but the two fullest and most elaborate versions are 
those in the Bhagavata PurAna, one of the most 
important of these writings, consecrated to the 
glorification of Vishnu, and in the gre^t epic itself, 
the Mahibh&rata, where it occurs among many 
legends told on various occasions by this or that 
learned Bilhman, for the entertainment or instruc¬ 
tion of this or that royal hero. These versions have 
been known to Sanskrit scholars for half a century 
and more, but being found imbedded in such a late, 
and in some cases almost modern body of literal 
ture, representing Hinduism even more than classi¬ 
cal Brahmanism, those who had detected the foreign 
Ting of the story were naturally led to attribute it to 
late Semitic importation, directly connecting it with 
the Biblical account in Genesis. The surprise was 
therefore great when a version came to light in one 
of the great Brlhmanas, the Shata patha (" Brlh- 

*In MnoEttion Witb th««e piga il ii atmluldjr ucctury to read 
0«r etmefiiU, Copter VII. ot th, Si,^ ,f CiaU«,, mmt ripeddlj 
Uk inctdcB* iht Dclu£ 4 p pp, 314-317^ 
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manii of A ttundrod Paths ■’). suddenly removing 
the lecend into an age closely bordering on the 
Vedic, in which we find St presented, in a monument 
of distinctly Vedic literature, as an ancient legend 
accounting for the origin of the present human race. 
The point of view was shifted at once m a way 
which necessitated entirely new adaptations, and 
some peculiar details in the later vcrsic...s, which 
will be seen mutually to complete one another, on y 
now won their proper recognition and interpretation. 

2. Professor Max Milllcr published the first trans¬ 
lation of the then newly discovered Shatapatha ver- 
sioi\/ We here give the latest and most authonta- 
live one, edited and indorsed by the same veteran 
scholar*: 

“ t In [i* mornifiE ihej tnw^t to Mahu water fpr washinEi 
A. now aUo diey »k 'rant to bring wot* (or vodiing Uie 
Wbeo lie w.a woslriPE Wnrtelf, o fish come into hi& heneJs. _ 

■‘a It spike to Kim the word*: ‘H™ me; I will i“«- 
* VVlv«froio wit then snte me A ftood wiU *wny 1^ 
EKntnrn*: fivm ibit I wfll H*e thee.'—* How wn I to rear the* ? 

" j It »»id; * As looE tsvem ctoell, there it great datrucUod 
for M : fish devTHir* fiih- Then vat fint heep me in i j*r- When 
1 rmtgtow tbit, thoti wilt dig n pit end keep me in it. When 1 ooV 
grow t!ut. thou wat t»ke me down to the sen, (or then I *h»tl « 

* We f"*- Thereepon it said : * /- r^r* 
iwk 0 rrtir- tb<ti Jtxxi Thmi shnlt then Attend to mo 

mni prepureViKip. mid when the ll^ has ri«n thoo shell «tcr into 

the *Kip end I wl' ’*■* . ^ 

" J. A(ter he K*^ reAied h lA tKU wsj, ho took U down to Uw K*. 

' I/iibry •/Ainitni Saiuiril Litfatin. p. 

S In the Shalapelhs Briliifl*ll*. tmnsisted by Julios EHteaing! 
*/ l*c rid, rii„ i8fia. 
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And in tho- year wM^li t^t £ib htd to h\m^ it- 

tended te his idriee by prcpuin^ m. uid whsB the J9ood had 
Tuen. he emend into the ihip. The Esb then eirun up to him, uvd 
to iu bom he tied the rofe of the iMp, end by that meui he puicd 
swiftly op to yonder northern mmotun (Hinlleym). 

It then said ; * I have ^ted thee. Ftsten the ibip to « tree^ 
bat let not the WAter cut thee" off whilst thoe art on the noAntuiL 
Ai the water inbtides, ihoii inayest giadniJly dcsoced/ Accordingly 
he ipadDally descended, and hence that slope ol ihc Dofthem idoran- 
tfdn is called * hfanu^s descent.* The flood then erept away all these 
a'Qltanfl and Menu alone remained here. 

**j. Being desiroits of oflipriog;, he engaged In worshipping and fn 
muftEritieL . . 


Manu affered much milk-curds and clarified but^ 
ter {gA^t)r and in the course of a year, lot his 
accumulated prayers and sacrifices took a visible 
body and stood before him in the shape of a beauti¬ 
ful woman, the divine IdA+ He lived with her as 
his wife^ and they became the progenitors of a new 
race—“thU race of Manu/" as the Aryan Hindus 
call themselves. 

3. This oldest and simplest version presents only 
the most general outlines of the fatniliai stoTy, and 
if it stood alone it would not warrant any very defi- 
jiite conclusions. We are not even told who the 
Ash was, and can only conjecture that it was a 
divine being or a heavenly messenger^ The version 
of the Mahlbhirata comes next in point of time, it 
b far more complete, and contains some suggestive 
particulars. To begin with, we are not left in doubt 
as to the person of the hero, who b introduced with 
his usual patronymic, which shows him to be the 
brother of Yima, as known to us from other sources^ 
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Tbufc wn * gmt Rii^o, Mi&u, ton of Vivwu ^ ^ « (wbo-, 
tfajoB^h t (rut mtnj yurs, pvo bmisclF up to Ibe prajctic^ of tbe 
naoBl fervid TcHfiouj «u$teri{±a, - p 

Once n fiib oitie to him on tbc biaks of the Cb^rioi; ud cp^e; 
^ Lofd^ Itm *. Admail fish ; I dread the stronger M«p mid from ibem 
you most save mci. For the ilrong fi*b devour the wulcer; thii h&t 
been imoieiitoniltr oidiiiaed u oor muci of suhaisteiiec. Deliver 
me from this flood of i^prcheiisianp sod I ’hUI reqmte the deed,' 

** Hcsiing tbis, Msao, Slled with compastioa^ took the fijb in bii 
hud, and threw bim Into s jsjr bright ms a mooDbeam. In it the 
Aibp being excellentlj wtU tendedp grew : for Msnu tieated him like 
A HU. After a laog limep be became very Uige and oould no4 be 
ecnitained in the jar. Then^ leeing Maou, be said again : * In carder 
that I may tluife, pemove ma eUeirherep'^ 

"Mann then took fum oat nf the jar. brought him to a large pond, 
■aid threw hbra in. Them he cpnlinued to grow for very nianir yean. 
Ahhough the pond was two long and one broad, the lotu^ 

eyed fish fonnd in it no room to move; aitd agair^ said to Manu : 

* Take me to Gu^. the dear queen ol the occan^niofiareh ; in. her 1 
than dweU,' 

Mann aocordiiigly took the fish and threw him into the nver 
Gaog^ There be waxed for nine time, when he tgiiii laJd lo 
Mann: ‘ From my great bulk 1 cannot move in the Gangl ; be. 
gradctAf and remove me quickly to the ocean.* Maou took hiTn out 
of the Gaagi and cut him into the »a. 

" When be bad been thrown into the ooean^ he taid to Manai 
Great lord, ibou hail in every way preserved me i now bear £r™ 
me what thou mnit dp when the time arrives. Soon shall all these 
taiTtauial t^jtets^ lioib moring and fixed, be dissolved. Tlr A'aw 
/ar tk^furifiratiPfr e/ fAr wcridt Aai Ptere arrivtJ. I therwfafw in- 
fomi thee whal Is for ihy grealeit good, 

** * The penod dieadfut for the Dniveffc., moving and f^ed, bu 
mmc. Make lot thyself a strong ship, with a cable aiucbed; 
fari iM *■/ iPiY* /Ir ik-wrw oW j'jh j'f^ cueMly preserved 

and aworted, a// rir nvdi which have been deserfbed of old by Brah- 
nuns. When embarked b the ship, look out for me ; 1 abllL COM 
recogniiable by my bom. So abalt tboo do. I greet thee and de¬ 
part. V These great wateri canmot be eroaied over witfaom me. 
Dtstnulnoc my word/—Maau replied: * tibaU do as ibim hist 
■aid*^ 
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After tikiDE muttiiJ Ic&Te^ they depcjtcd e*i^i on hia amn wmy. 
Mutit then, u eajaiiicd^ takii^ w^th him tibe seeds, fl«ied aa tLe 
boUcKwj odcui j& tbe beantifal sbipL He ibea ihougbt cn the 
which, kaowii^ hki dedje, uriTcd irith tU ipeed, dUtlfigeidied bf ■ 
ham, W XfTrt Mena eew the honied Lofty u e motiiitiun, 

be ftftened the lihip^i cihte to the horn Bong tbm Attiched, the 
gsh ^xMgsfid the ehip with. g»i^ rtpldity, tnnspcrtiiig it icfon the 
bnay oceup which eecmcd to dence with ifi wmvei end theoder with 
iti wetcie. Totted hy the tEmpeeti^ the ihip whirled like e foeHag 
end iqtqztceted WOfPtO. Ndlber the Wth, DOr the -qciextcri of the 
world tppwed | there w nothing but ek^ wate^ end ^y. 

** In the world thns confoanded, the seven l^khUk Mud tnd the 
fish Were behdil So, for my t&uy yean, the 6th, tmweeried 
drew the ship over the wetasi,, end htonght It et length lo the higheit 
peak of ffimartt. He then, vrailing; gratlj. taid to the Ridiu t 
* Bind the iUp wflboot delay to tliia pewk.'^ They did so acenrd- 
isgly. And that highest peak of Himivet ii sttll known by the nue 
of NJtvrBANDaANJi C the BJodlof of the Ship^. 

The friend^ fish thm ^id to the Rtshia ^ ■ I am ihe PlAjAf att 
B kABMA. then whom nothing highs' an be ttifhKL In the form 
of a fish 1 hevo dcliirtTed you from tha great danger. Mans shaU 
STwte all living beings^—ewrasH tnea^ with ell wmlda end aO 
things, moviog end fixed. By my U™ end thm^ scvcpb uutm 
CerroT, hn ihali etuin pcrfeel uu^ht mto kii creative work end aZueO 
not become hmidcrod.* 

Hrvibg thna ipoken^ tbe hsh in u iostut disappaied. Mann, 
desiimii to cell creaturei. into exiitence, performed a greet ect 
of anfiterc fervor, and then bepn visibly to create ell living 
things, ^ " 

In this version (not to dwdl on its amplification 
and remarkable literary perfection), three important 
fcatu T^5 are added ^ which all greatly enhance its in- 
ttinsic connection with the Chaldean and Biblical 
Diiginal j 1st- The Flood is said to be sent because 
the time has arrived for the purification of the world 
^-or for its punishment, as it amounts to the same 
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thing'; 2d| Manti is not saved alone^ but is allowed 
to take a few human beings (not his friends or 
family, but the seven holy sages of Hindu legend) 
and the seeds ** *; 3d, the mysterious fish reveals 
himself to Manu and his companions as Brabmi the 
One Supreme Deity^ and speaks to them and bids 
Manu repeople the world*' only* with the bombas¬ 
tic exaggeration which has grown on the race since 
the time of the comparatively sober Veda, he docs 
not limit his cominand to earth and the human raccK 
but orders him to create^ besides men^ gods^ and 
as liras* and all the worlds- 
4. This exuberant imaginative element is still 
more developed in the version given in the Matsya 
(or Fish) Pu 4^a, one important feature of which is 

CkaMran Iklugi- Taiki. 


^, Thfi God t.% cpok« Id 
me hii ** Mtn td- 

bell«d jLguiifl ne* imd 1 vfll do 
judgmeni i^iut ibem . . , Uu 
bcAv^oi will wn deiUt£CliDa 
, * * tA^ Ms 

*. . . [ bcodglit vad 

into tbfr thip . ^ ^ lAr 

jted fi/ a/i */ fvfry my 

fimily* itiy tnen icmjiLi uid 
wom^ tcjvAnu . , . uvd tbo 
my nnj«il friendt, . ^ . 

■{Hlcis^ni it not fivtii uij 
n^issiion or tuk, but timply tmu^ 
Eftted witli hii wif-t inE^ iminortil 
lEfe.) S« */ pjf. 

3 M- 3 I 7 - 


. . ^ And God looked upon 
iIlb tarda, ud beibOld, it wAfioor- 
mpt. . . . Aiad God liid mito 
Kq«h » - , I do brii^^ a iood o( 
wiier (ipofi Uw oudi* , * . Aod 
thit li m Urn eAfth 
thtU die. , ^ . 

» , . Thou duiK cQei*£ato the 

«k, ihfla, ind thy scros^ thy 
wife, And thy idiu' wives with 
itiee. And of cv^iy Hving thiiig 
of ail Rcih + . * filult thmi bnhg 
ill the Ark - + + In kwp tbvin 
ilivc. 

Afld Cod blftiSHl Noflli ind 
hlJ iniM, And Hid aiaJtU them, B? 
frnhfuL tiad mkdlipjy, and r^- 
pleaiih tht ewth. 
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that the divine preserver ia revealed not as Brahmi, 
but Vishnu, a change which couJd have taken place 
only after the schism which divided BrahmanUm 
into sevcrai sects. One of these had adopted the 
rather insignificant so Jar god of the Kig-Veda and 
invested him with supremacy, as the ever watchful 
preserver and savior of all creation, 

The Matsya Purina introduces Manu as “a heroic 
king," the patient son of the Sun, who had attained 
30 high a degree of holiness that he abdicated in 
favor of his son (name not given), in order to de¬ 
vote himself wholly to ascetic practices, which he 
kept up with intense fervor during a million years (!) 
" in a etrtai* rfgvftt cf S/fainya ” (Malabar), 
as Manu was offering an oblation to the Pitris in 
his hermitage, a small fish fell on his hands along 
with some water. Then follows the incident we are 
already familiar with : the fish is successively trans¬ 
ferred into a jar, into a large pitcher, into a well, 
into a lake, into the Ganges, and lastly is thrown 
into the ocean. 


" When bo filled ilit *iitin oe«, Jim# nidiin ! ‘Thau 
ut « 4 . “T Uiww *« VJld-DiVA.' Kaw (.n 
this? Re»*r«c be to ib«, l«H of the *erld,- 
the dmne JauJUdaSa, ■ b the f<i«i of • fieh, rrpUti i Th™ bM 

TrellsiK!ten»ndli“*nfil’dykw>wttmB. tne*!»«umc ^, 
•With Itt Bkoiintwits, EWTti* aAd (arotJ, ^ wbawl^ 

wEten. Thii hmi been cgwinacted by the cornier ^ the 

EDd. f« the prtief^Atiuft ef the vasi he^i of livioi! 

hvkinE Jn It *U cieemra. belli llw« eps^ndeied f»« “out' 

ureeodfrtfflegp. « » U** vmperam, end 

Ihen from esUmiiy, WTi*p. diirtn by the ^ “f, 

the ihlp i. s^ept -toe*, th ou then blr«l it te tim tom ef leme . 

< Two of ViihJio‘» '* ilwdiiEiid oEtad."' 
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Then, at tlw c]q««{ Utt divalntioii, Oioii thalt be Ibn Fa>ijAraTi 
CJorior awityiDi’ io thi* ewe ' creator’) of tbta »™ld, Gicd ud 
moving. ** 


By “ all living thinp " arc certainly meant spcci* 
mens of each kind, as no sliip could have been 
imagined large enough to contain all individual 
living things ejdsting, just as "plants” undoubtedly 
also signifies specimens, or rather the seeds of plants. 
As for huntati beings, only one holy RishJ is named 
Vishnu as Manu s companion. On being ijue^ 
tinned more closely, the god explains that the 
^eat deluge will be preceded by a universal con¬ 
flagration which, following on a hundred years of 
drought and famine, shall consume the world so the 
earth shall become as ashes and the *ther itself 
shall be scorched with heat. Even the gods and 
the planets shall be destroyed. Of the former only 
Brahmi is to be preserved, of the latter the son and 


moon. The Vedas also arc to be saved in the ship. 
An important point on which the story of the 
Matsya Purina differs from the Chaldean original is 
that the great cataclysm Is not sent in punishment, 
but occurs as the ending of one or age of the 
world,ushering in the beginning of another, every 
such Chang if period, in the Biahmanic belief, being 
marked by the destruction and resurrection of the 
universe. The narrative ends rather abruptly; 

» m«i ^ time .t™«d b, ^ ^ 

: ibe Kipeit AniOfTA* (*„„ It, ibue 

thM verpnt npm, am tkG itoQ^ fipoQ ib* ^ 

S. Th is same absence of moral point diatineuishes 
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tht elaborate and dramatic relation in the Bh^gavata 
Puf^na.* * There also occurs at the end of one of 
the great ages "^an occasional dissolution of the 
universe," during which the world is submerged in 
the ocean» But another and, if possible, greater 
disaster befaJIs gods and men: the Vedas are stolen 
and carried away by "'the strong HaVAGRIva, a 
demon of the race of the giant DaITVAS, who are 
forever warring against the gods and marring their 
good workSi and it is on discovering this deed that 
Vishnu takes the form of a fish. The human hero 
of the deluge-incident is not Manui but “ a certain 
great royal Rishi/ called Satvavrata, the righteous 
Kiu^ Draviiia,^ dQvet^d worshipper of Vishnu, 
given to the usual austere practices, and who, in th* 
then following new era, is born again as Manu, son 
of Vivasvat* 

ULft xba HTfir 

or he wii lie ebleiien ol w*icf ta tfec Hint, * 

^*ii CM.E wiih Ute wuer iti lit iMjlew ot hi* himSs- 

Here follows the request for protection* the 
transfer of the growing fish from one receptacle to 
another^ and the recognition of him by Manu as 
the disguised god Vishnu. To the enquiry why be 
had assumed this disguise* the god replies: 

■> Off Mr j™»/A Odi til* UuM ^wrldi fhaX\ link 

tHe oeclft <rf the dislolttUon,' When the vninM h diHOlw Ml in 

** the Oivc'" \ ope ot ihe Pio*t Mi#* 

at Vikhnn. ThSl Putin* il rpeci^jl^ ^iroted to the glwificitioo 
the Rod ind hit rviaui iiK»luiiliOltt af A-rptlrfc 

• Compare GenEsdl *ii., 41 ^ 

U m rmm mfiifH tkf ^ . md e-rcrf iivi^ liut T !«▼*- 

EDade wm I dHirof. , p * iQ. 

fAsi iMr Wflfrrj */fAr Ecm* wjM" . - ■'* 
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”n *^‘ *«noiiBded hr ihe sctcn^iUa*. 

--J ^ f"* y, ^,**1 *^*'’“®' »ti*lt eiubwk oa Ure^retr «hip 
wd ibd», mthotil •krm. idATe «vcr the duk Wii, Whe„ Uie Uiip 
*hM\l be v«he™«,Uy «l»kea by the tempe.le™» wind, futeit It by ui 
CiMt serpent to nay hom, for i i(uu n^, » ^ 

Evciything happens as predicted, and when '‘the 
issolution n over. Vishnu shys Hayagpriva and 
r^overs the Veda, while “King Satyav^tta, master 
of all knowledge, sacred and profane, became, bv 

favor of Vishnc. the son of Vivasvat, the Manu of 
this «ra. 

This i, the stwelled MatsVa-AvatAk. or Fish- 
Jocmatioi, of Vishnu—one rf fen Jisgofses nsenmed 
on diSerent eritienl nccssions hy the Preserver to 
save tte world from some great danger, and one of 
which IS ^t to come, at the end of the present yn«. 
or era. The Agni-Puiina's story, though somewhat 
^re conci^ly is so exactly the »ime, with no 
draail or^tered, as not to require quotation. 

wb,: Eoghoe Bumouf. 

who ediM and translated the Bhigavata-Purana, 
was lamihar wrth ail these versions, excepting on^ 
the oldest, that of the Sh,t.pa,ha.Br4hm.na.*which 
was i»t Imown rn his time as yet. and he is very 
positive about the kernel of thestOTi having be^ 
sported fiom Babylon, His only mistake lie, in 
ay mg this importation to late historical times 
while them IS so much, both in the subiechmatte; 
and in mndry particulais, that points to an inSnitely 
ey intercourse, rn pre.Alyan times, between th^ 
kindmd people of Dravidian India and archaic or 



THE MATSVA-AVAtAst, OE URST I^^CAKXATXOf^ OF VJsMfiU IS TJIH FuJlM 
OF A FIStt TO AtCOVKA TJit BO0K& LOAT TWr 
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Chaldean Babylon. The identity betveen Manu*» 
divine preserver and £a, the preserver of Hisisadra, 
is more than accidentally indicated by the iish-dis> 
guise of the former, ivhich is also the symbolic form 
of the latter, as abundantly shown by the monu¬ 
ments, and even appended to the god's name in one 
of his most momentous incarnations, that of Ea-Han 
(C annes), the Fbh^od, the civilizer df Chaldea.' 
Nor are such details to be overlooked as that the 
Manu of the Indian books, whose righteousness and 
piety make him so exact a counterpart of the 
patriarchs Hiaisadra and Noah, is said to be a king 
ef Dravida, and is shown performing his devotions 
on the banks of a river of the land of MaJabar, for 
they conclusively point to the way by which the 
most notable legend of the old poem of Efech 
travelled into India long before the future Aiyan 
lords of the countiy were heard of. That it should 
have been part of the lar^ mass of native lore in¬ 
corporated centuries later in the religious Uteiature 
of the then ruling race, was but natural—it certainly 
des^rve^ the honon 

7. It is scarcely necessary to point out the identity 
of the final incident—the stopping of the ship on a 
high mountain top (" Mountain of the land of Nizir," 
Mount Ararat, HimAvat), foUowed b>' the diaJogue 
between the preserved patriarch and his divine pre¬ 
server, the sacrifices he offers, and the mission given 
him of repeopling the earth. But it may be not un¬ 
interesting to recall a bit of modem folk-lore, Xamiliar 
to us from infancy, yet which it might not occur to 

' Sttry */ aj. 
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one person in a hundred to remember in connection 
with the venerable old legend, of which, however, it 
probably js an infinitesimal crumb or chip; the 
Nonh-German tale of the Fisherman and the Little 
Fish, so charmingly told in dialect—os heard from 
the people—by the great Gnmm. The beginmne, 
at least (9 identical with that of the Manu legend. 
The fisherman catches a small fish, who begs for 
Me and freedom, promising to requite the merei- 
tul deed, whereupon the compassionate fisherman 
throws him back into his native sea. The sequel 
of course, is entirely different: it is a stoiy of human 
greyed and ambition, growing with the indulgence. 

punished; but the divine character of 
the Fish is maintained throughout and most vividly, 
even majestically, brought forth. How many of our 
favorite and most familiar stories, the humble com¬ 
forters of cottage and nursery, will be found to have 
wandered down to us by such deviouj and iong- 
obliterated roads! 




CHAPTER IX. 

the RIG-VEDA : EARLV CULTURE, 

I, Ho one who has read at aU attentively the 
many Rig-Veda hymns and passages quoted in the 
preceding chapters but will have formed a more or 
less distinct picture of the civilisation and culture of 
those early times, of the intellectual and moral at¬ 
tainments of those who could think and sing thus. 
Out of things said or implied, mentioned directly or 
in the form of similes, the picture, stroke by stroke, 
must have grown into a goodly general sketch, con¬ 
juring up before us much the same phases of exUA- 
ence as now go to make up human life: same in 
substance, diRerent in garb \ same in kind, different 
in degree. Princes and warriors and priests,—battles 
and rural peace,—'things of the farm, the held, and 
the forest, and the various crafts of men,—all con¬ 
tribute their quota to that sketch. We must now 
attempt to fill it in with more life-Uke details, more 
finished lights and shades—still from the same ex- 
haustlcss mine, the Aryan book of booksr—the Rig* 
Veda, 

a. Philosophers of a gloomy turn have often said 
that the most important act of life is death, as It is 
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wbat we came into the world for. Certain it is that 
one of the first things we want to know about a race 
or nation is—^what views it held upon that ever ab¬ 
sorbing, because ever mysterious, subject, and that 
our judgment of that race or nation greatly depends 
on what we learn of those views and of the honors 
it paid to its dead, its treatment of their remains and 
the ceremonies observed in connection therewith. 
This being the case, we shall not have to be ashamed 
of our early Aryan ancestors. For not many funeral 
rituaUcan vie in beauty and significance with that 
which we can reconstruct from their sacred books- 
The tenth book of the Rig-Veda contains several 
hymns which could have served no other purpose, 
and though it is avowedly a late book, the ground 
matter of such parts as this must be of necessity 
very ancient, for the conceptions about death and 
future life are always among a race’s oldest. From 
the merest perusal of the so-called funeral hymns, 
we sec that the Aiyas of the Sapta Sindhavah (and 
of course their later descendants), though they had a 
wholesome love of life and earnestly prayed that 
their dear ones and themselves might be spared to 
the full natural span of " a hundred winters/' yet 
had no morbid terror of death, and, while keeping 
the departed in honor and loving remembrance, 
certainly did not mourn as those without hope. 
Their hope was that those who had gone before 
would lead a happy and glorified existence with the 
andent Fathers of the race and their own ancestors 
down to the immediately preceding generation, hap¬ 
pily waiting to be joined by their own descendants. 
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feasting with the gods/* in the realm of good King 
Yama, Thither their spirits were conveyed on the 
fiery pinions of the Messenger Agrii, whose consnru¬ 
ing touch had power only over the grosser, earth- 
born parts. This is the later form of ftinerali which 
has endured among Brahmantc Hindus to this day, 
and the texts which accompany it we have no 
trouble in distinguishing from others^ that could 
have fitted only a rite of burial, not of cremation. 
These are contained in the famous hymn X., iS, one 
of the most beautiful of its kind in any time or 
country* It h evident that burial was the earlier 
form. The words arc so suggestive of the acts per. 
formed that it is easy to imagine, from them atone, 
the sacred action as it proceeds. The dead is laid 
on the ground^ on a consecrated spot. His bow is 
in hb hand; his widow sits by birOt near the head* 
Relatives and friends stand in 3 wide circle. The 
officiating priest places a stone at some dbtance 
from the body, withm the circle ; it is the dividing 
bourne, beyond which the living may not pass^ and 
which Mrityu^ Death, is invited to respect* As he 
does this the priest speaks! 

'^1. Deputy O DeiUi, go wmy—U k pTb U iUdv owil, 
Iikt frarfl tt»i of eJw gods^ To tb« I frpeA^, ilnt hmst ejm, 

bait tAn: lurid not omt duldirn, noC «ir 

Then turning to the assembled mouitiera; 

" t, Yc mho ame hitlier in DtKtb'i fcpoiitvpi, jqmrwl'fi?* fKMMd 
ef life, iDirmiiTig In wedih of Licunre aiuLqI pTogfnj, be je is. ipiiil 
pioe AAd haij \ —3^ Divided uu [he living frm thed<^. Ftapitidni 
vru ciu SKfilin tide dty, vad wo 4ull h«nce to dvice pud (4 
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fee metryj for firill U life our own.'— 4 - Tbii bodnui I *ei, tfeat of the 
]iwing none mey hute to yondergoftl - tbeinfee the fulUprcst measure 
of a huitdced autumos^ and may tbU roch Ice^ Death away from 
them —s, M dayi on day* stiJL follow la fncccaionK *e*iOn 
da»cly folLowm season^ nor comes the liter before the eufJer, so shape 
thetr Ikes, Creator.^ 6 . FulM your term of years, and Use to a lijK 
old 1^, as many ai ore here, tuntLicif yaiLr race In turn,, and zriey 
Twhtar* the skilful Maker, |pTe you len^ of dayo,** 

Only after this blessing on the Htiring has been pro¬ 
nounced, do the rites really begin. The women 
enter the consecrated precinct and pour oils and 
butter on the corpse, to the following text« 

^"7. These women here^ not widQ^ln^ wiw of noble huibanda, atid 
mother^ let them fint approach with migacnts lud with clarified 
butter; tearless, not oomawiag, fo^ly ottiTed, let them go up to the 
dwdljnc (of the dead)/* 

Here the brother of the deceased^ as his represen- 
tative^ or, in default of a brotherp an adopted son, a 
pupilf or an old servant, takes the widow by the hand, 
saying: 

"flv Arlie, O wotuanK to the world of life, Hia breetfe U gone, by 
v^h<^m thou iiest,—who look Lhy huid once and espoDoed thee ; thy 
wedlock with him now If ended." * 

Then the same person takes the bow out of the 
lifeless hand, with the words.- 

> k h theje two fETSH—7 and fi—which haT« acquire auch great 
celebrity and importance^ a* offonliiigcotidiuiTe^ proof that the Veda* 
do noi yield any precedent artd authority for widow^Kiniittg. fern 
ipute isd expreuly the contrary. The aeiuc of itih 7 has been per- 
terted by ihe change of ijt* ififiTt jw mad aoma ^lighter du- 

crepucia in the Interpretarion of anotherword. But tbeoe two letteia 
really haTu to anawer f« tbo horror* of the lutiee; 
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Hii Ixiw [ fpam lh« Jidtul of the dtld, thu l[ mej tie to 
1U for bcl|i, end sLrediylh, anti faitve. Stajf ihiM ^ader ; we he«. ft» 
doughty weo, will, in balUe. ftaiu the fue.- 

Now the actual interment begins: the body is laid 
in tile ground, the earth is shovelled over it, and a 
mound erected, the “ house of death." As the dif¬ 
ferent acts are performed, the priest speaks the 
accompanying words : 

la H« ihc* lo Eortli, th« Mother; to the vide-spiead, lileascd 
Earth; to the jiioui man the b a maiden Kift aa wool; miy ihe 
caard thcti from Open wde. O Earth, nppiea him not. 

Be grocime onto him ; ihelicr him liindly. cover Kim, JEinh, even u 
a mother coven hw infont vi(h hur E»rmeat.^H. Now let iKe 
house of clay auntt linn and studfist, tomie «n a thousand pillan; 
may it ever bo ipnokltd nith clafi^ed Irttticr. and be a she) ler unto 
him for aye.—ly. I have heaped up the earth around thee, and may 
this clod not hurt Ihee u I place lE Over thee. May the Fathen 
Cuard thia hoiiae, and Varna prepare thee a dwelling in the world 
beyohd/' 


3. Tlie stern and sober spirit of this vaJedictionj 
so healthily remote from idle sentiment and lament, 
yet not loveless withal, and breathing a simple faith^ 
unmixed as yet with speculation, would alone point 
to the extreme antiquity of the rite it accompanies. 
When cremation was introduced, it became neces- 
saiy to modify the ritual and adapt it to new texts. 
These are all contained in Book X., and arc so sug¬ 
gestive as to require no commentary. Yet the hymn 
X., 18, was too old and sacred ever to be discarded; 
it was only broken up into parts, some being recited 
during—or before—the cremation, and the others 
from verse to on, being reserved for the ceremony 
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of coUecting and interring the boneiL The follow* 
ingis thiB later rituals it atanda in the Domestic 
Laws (Grihya-Siltras) of Ashvaliyana. This code 




31 « M n iS 

31.—SACtmClAt lUPtlUlF-NT?! SiTJOHS, lluVV£A| CJinl’- 


HtU, raK« (IK THE flF A HAND), W'KAPEt, KfC. 


being a portion of the Vedic literature, and the 
funeral ritual it prescribes so exactly adapted to the 
tercts in the Rfg-Veda, wc can hardly doubt its liav- 
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fng been in use silready among the late Vedic Arya^, 
at all events when they had reached the valleys of 
the Gangd and Yamunip where the transition from 
purely Vedic to Brahmanic culture must have been 
hnalJy elaborated. 



H II 3i Ml «« *l U 

ArooNs, ladle fox rut usmm {icfeLtm 
ItrtTflXK I^CXI-FICIALOILASS. ICEHDLCNC U'OOtl, WOOI>, BTC. 


4* After a spot, at a distance from dwellingSp has 
been selected^ in accordance with certain strictly 
prescribed rcquirciiicntSp the relatives of the dead 
man caiTy thither his sacred fires and the sacrificial 
implements he used in life, leading an animal^—^usu- 
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ally a black goat. When the procession arrives at 
the chosen spot, the priests tvaJk round it thrice 
from right to left* sprinkling it with holy water and 
repeating the verse which drives away evil spirits: 

** Go hence j wiihdrmw ^ depart from here. The Piirk 
have i^rtadj prepared foi him a place of blia. Vama bolds ready 
fer him an abode of rcsl, wheze ble^dgs flow aii li^^en ni^ht and 
day." 

The three fires are then disposed and fuel is piled 
up between them. A black antelope's skin h spread 
out upon the pyre and strewn with sacrificial grass 
{iusAay Upon this the body b laid out and the 
widow takes her scat by the head. The rite begins 
w'ith her being helped down from the pyre (with 
verse S of X., iS)* and with the taking of the bow 
(with verse 9 of the same). A strange ceremony 
now follows; the sacrificial implements—which, un¬ 
like the bow^ are the dead man's Inalienable prop¬ 
erty, almost a part of himself, that cannot be taken 
from him even in death—are disposed on the differ¬ 
ent parts of his body in a strictly prescribed order; 
such an implement on his chest, such another on hi$ 
head,, some in hts hands, others on his^face* his sides, 
his thighs, etc., until none are left, when those that 
are hollow (ladles, dishes^ spoons, etc.), are filled 
with melted butter. The goat^ mcanwhilcp has been 
slain and flayed, and is stretched on the body* so as 
to fit it ex ictly. limb for limb, as a protection from 
the flames; the whole is then covered with the hide. 
One of the texts recited in the course of this tedious 
operation is verse lO of X.* I4: 
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thr stniglii »ay, past tM imo do®*, ihc sou of tbe 

fpotti^ and r{NV-«yed ; go when (he FalleH;. lavish oJ ptu, Ijv# in 

joy willi Vtma," 

After several oblations have been offered on the 
body itself, the priest gives the word; “ Light the 
fires together!" Omens are drawn for the future 
state of the deceased from the greater or lesser 
rapidity with which the fires reach the pyre and 
the body; nor is it a matter of indifference which 
fire reaches it first. If all three touch the body at 
the same time, this is said to portend the highest 
luitlc. While the process of cremation is actually 
going on, the priest recites numerous hymns, or 
parts of hymns—the appropriate verses oniy, most of 
them very beautiful. The following (X., [4J fs one 
of the finest: 

" I, Hfm wbo cnp»«d thn greit momibuiiB *ad xpied oni (be 
for iiiui 7 , Kihg Yama VAivajinU, Uic gatlimr of niM. baaor ^ritli 
■a oblation. Vania wu the Gnt arhd fgiiiid the waj to that hoiOv 
Whicli cannot be taken fiem m. Those kSo am new born go by 
their own paths to ibe place whither our aacirnl fithejj Jaw ibv 
parted. . . {TAtdfftffftdijaAArfittd) -. '‘Co forth, faflotr the 
anciom paihs <w which cur Faiben went. The two kiDg] tJialt iboti 
befaolil. Vamnaand Vama. where they rerct in btin. There)oin Vatn* 
and the Fathers, whire entry wi^ h granted In the highest heaven ; 
(re» from blemisfaca enter thy home there. wJih a new and ahuting 
body clothing thyidr. . . . (7> KiaiwJ; Let the two dogs, iby 
watchers, the rDar.eyed, the guardhtiu of the toad, ptrutect this nun ; 
make him pitMperwjs, deliverhim fit™ lulFeringud disease. Vamn's 
two PwneDgen, brown, bread of aoatril, and iitsaUablc, wander ahent 
amoog men, taking away their lives: may they long I't “» behold the 
inn, and gne this man renewed and happy Lie." 

Agni is then prayed to deal gently with his chaiw 
(X., i^: 
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" Scorch him dm, Qonsi»me him net, 0 Apu ; tend not hti iltin 
or hit limhs» When tboii huL nutuied him. conirey him us the 
Falhen. » . {T^ Jrrmud it nidrtitni): Lit IhlM CT* E" 

thethy hwoiK toLhe wifl4(Vayo); tooJth « to iho tky 
go wiih thy seven] pirts, into the wetonoriato the pimits, u best be. 
tMiiw The goet u thiflc» O Agni; her kindle with thy he»t. con- 
mme with thy flemes* But ihh Bieit's unborn put ctniv^, tHumiDg 
thy moEt euspictons forms, to the tbede o( the rightconi, , . . 

The HKboTH part ‘ Was ever the very essence of 
«tbe soul" moi-e felicitously expressed?—A special 
guide is provided, in the person of Pdshan, the pro¬ 
tector of st^ayfarcts, (X., 17*) 

** Miy POilian ^de tb« henct, f^e wist, the ELoiTtisil iheflifeTl. 

, , , P^&ban know* *11 tbe ibo^la; he gnlde* as salcly, i*rt- 
fidlly, . . iK PLPShoji w bom oa both the ihitof be*™i u^hI 

iK&t nf «iJth, And gMS b*clE tokd fofth between besih, ktwwftm Ibc 
wty to iK? hippiest tbodei.'* ^ 

He who is fadmt by" oiic who knows all this gofis 
to the heaven-world with the smoke. 

This IS cortain/^ Thus the author of the Satrap set¬ 
ting the seal of comforting assurance on the direc¬ 
tions just given for the perfoTtnance of one of the 
most solemn and sacred of rites. 

5. Before the body ts quite eonsumedp the officiat¬ 
ing priest recites verse 3 of X.p iS (see abov€)p wherc^ 
upon all leave the place without turning to look back. 

^ Thi cofilrait ibis mikei plaim the bighni (reiyrticaJ) muTiini 

lEtle " Lord of tho p»lb,” ibt njilarallslic nttinjD^ of wbich 
prwots littls difftcnlty. (S« pp^ a(iS, 336 ,) The '"paib," the 

nAj;!,** which ho 14 to Imj ocil," is Lhtl from ibis wiorld lo 

tb« other ; the wijfK^rs,^ wh«« guide ind protector he m 
the dead, on Iheir vkoy to "the hip^piicut ibodeL'^ Efe sbeiet with 
Apni iHe rtffke of 
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On their way they bathe in pure water and, aM^ 
donning dean clothes sit whore they are tin 
night descends, when they go home and re-enter 
their dwellings as the stars appear, or whilo pari of 
t he 5un-d isk la atil! vh ibie. The reUti ves of the dead 
lead a qtiict and secluded life until the half consumed 
bones are collected and interKd. This ceremony 
takes place about ten days later, on a certain^ pre¬ 
scribed, auspicious day; it is followed by that of 
heaping up the earth and placiTig a tombstone on 
the spot; the versea lo-ij of X., eS, are recited as 
the different acts are performed* Oa^rctuiTning 
homc^ after bathing, the relatives perform the first 
with oblations to the deceased, who 
is now formally placed among the Pit ns and entitledi 
to the honors and worship which belong to that 
reverend company.* 

6 . The question so often asked, " Did the Vedic 
Aryas believe in a future hie?" becomes idle i 
indeed in view of all this. But when we would 
inquire more particularly into their conception of 
the forms which that life was to assume, we find 
nothing definite. We arc at first inclined to feel dis. 
appointed, but soon arrive to a perception that in this 
reticence lie a great beauty and charm* The hope, 
the faith, are very firm and definite. Death, though 
named " the Endcr/* ends only what had a beginning 
here, in this lower w'orld. There is in man a part 
that was “ not born " and therefore cannot die* That 

* **Tlie pn5|WEr miming of jirgfJlrfSM » " faith.'* A nte perfoTEDcd! 

in honor of the itcpurted ir Jfl «ct 4iJ failJi, for tt U Mmd tbit 4 
vUi be iautUlUx bcnhdlL 
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part, freed by the purifying flames from the earthly 
dross that clings to ft, is "" restored"" to its home to 
lead a happy and immortal life, reunited to the 
friends that have ** gone before/* That is all* IVAat 
h this life? What are its coriditions^ its oceupa- 
tlons? Vagne imaginings only give ansiver* The 
blessed dead arc admitted to contemplate the glory of 

the two Kings/* Vuruna and Yama, where they sit 
under (or on ?) " the tree of beautiful foliage* feasting 
and driuking/"(X., 135) {soma of course)—aye, and to 
share in the feast, for are not the Fathers called the 
soma-loving" ? an accepted manner of speech^ to say 
that they (like the Rlbbus) have received the gift of 
immortality. But all this is vague i the one beUef 
of a mat iaPstic character which is positively ex¬ 
pressed and insisted on is that in a resurrection in 
the flesh, even while the body is supposed to be dis¬ 
integrated and i^solved into its elementary compo¬ 
nent parts.r In the same breath with which the 
priest addresses the departed, saying, " Let thine 
eye go to the sun/' etc., he also bids him enter hh 
heavenly home ** clothed in a new and shining body/* 
** free from blemishes,** and immediately goes on : 

Oivt up4|^n, A|;nU ttvc him vbocQix^ c^lfend to 

tbte «vith oblAtimi . . , Aii Whit over pvt 

Iheo tny bUci<l:ord. or ^erpOAtp or b«ul of prey hd» bincn. 

My Aefti Foil "thI Sosi*. who hoi cutcrod iflto the 

BribrnAfisi.'' 

Oae thing appears certain; that the “ new body *' 
with which the departed was to “ clothe himself," 
must have been imagined as a glorified, probably an 
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unsubstantial one. Was this 5i foreshaduwifigof the 
astral body af modern csoiensm? Why not? 
Almost cwrytliirtg m India can be traced to the 
Veda. The most dcilniCe cmprcsslon we receive, how* 
ever, Es that of a floating, a hovering, in jnfinftc 
space, in a flood, a sea of JighL This impression is 
given and renewed by n number of passages all 
through the Rig ; 

" Kftrya foUewi Uih«, ihi^ u t fdlwrt 4 

where Iht g^-fwiuf live froia ige fo and fr^nm b^M Cii 

Wiv..'^ (r. HS ) 

** la the midimt KcAvrn, they Ind a life of bUia." (X,. i j.) 
might t eotw Vishnu^i y«»d ihode, where the gadr-feAiiiif 
dwch in joy : for they an the friendly hiaisi vf the mighty il rider, 
end the sdiLTcv of iweetn»9. U in VNhmrs highevi plue . . , 

reftpleodent with lig^t li tbe mpcrnel obode.*' (l.^ i54-) 

And that most beautiful song of longing, of hopc^ 
of adoration, 1 X., J j 3 Where there is eternal light/* 
etc.—sec p. 180), is all bathed in and pervaded with 
the light that never was on land or sea 

7. So rnuch for '* the god-fearing/' And what of 
the others? Was there a hereafter for M™, and 
how did the Aryas of early Vedic limes picture it? 
If they did, it was in even more indefinite and misty 
guise. In conformity with Arj'an dualism, if the 
good live ill eternal light, the wicked mast be con. 
signed to darkness everlasting, and that is about alt. 
Viruna and the other Adityas especially arc the 
avengers of w'rong* as we have seen, and they cast 
the unrepentant into a “pit,** w^hich Is as greatly 
dreaded a$ their famous nooses ” or " fetters— 
darknessj diseasci and deatb^ 
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** Tb* 1eetp« of R it* Ki Tvot to be decdved. FuU of wksoofo, "hm 
iurre^ aJl bcinfL Those lhat tre dupleasing to him, the uncDdljf, 
he cMto dvwiii juiD'* the pit. . . |[Lp 26, §.) 

Memove joEir doDHtE^ O gods [Ihe AdityAs] ; lemove my atn ^ 
td« me not u A bird ici the nest. Be with tia Ibli dijr, O worship- 
Jftl ones ; i will trttnblmgly nettw ■gvidit ynnr heart; protect lu, 
ye gojs, froEA the defoenni^ wolf and from falling into the pit.'” 
(Il l 

** TndtA holds no kinihip with thoce w 1|0 press no totnA; he U 
ticicner friend nor brother to them * he the Anfrieiully into the 
depMta.^' (fV.. 25 , 6 .) 

CAat down our enemies into thi!' ncthcniKHit dirhtwHi,'^ n Riihl 
prmjpa to Indn. 

8 . It w{is not unnecessary to diveU thus long on 
the vagueness, the indefintteness—we might say the 
spirituatity^of the Aryan conception of a future 
life as we (inti it expressed in the Rig-Veda, because 
it differs so exceedingly from wHat wc arc familiar 
with in later, Brahmanic, times. And the change 
soon comes. In the Atharva-Veda already we are 
confronted by a thoroughly materialistic paradise 
and hell. Wc are informed exactly of the pleasures 
which wait on the blessed dead, and the torments 
which the wicked dead suffer. The few delicate 
touches, which show us the Fathers "revelling in 
bliss*'with Yama and Vdritna under '* the tree of 
beautiM foliage,** which is the sky with its stars, are 
spread and fattened out into a broad description of 
prosaic delights: every pious inmate is approached 
by beautiful, luminous, gentle cows, who never kick 
and are xTways ready to be milked; mild breezes and 
soft showers cool the air; there are ponds of clari¬ 
fied butter, streams of honey, and rivers of milk and 
curds. No one is rich or poor, powerful or oppressed. 
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The beautiful verse of IX., 113—“Where there is 
happiness and delight, where joy'and pleasure reside, 
where the desires of our desire arc attained “—-is in¬ 
terpreted in the sense of the most earthly delights, 
— 'With the assistance of the fascinating Apsdras, the 
Hfftira of Indian mythology. In short we have be¬ 
fore us Islam's paradise in its completeness. On the 
other hand the pit of nethermost darkness has become 
a hell—a “hell of hells"'—whero great criminals 
sk in a pool of blood and cat hair for food, while the 
tears of the wronged and the water in which the 
dead are washed are their only drink. Varna, too, 
the luminous, the gentle king of happy .spirits, who 
was dreaded and terrible only because I>eath frterri- 
rible after all, even at his mildest, changes fast Into 
the grim ruler of the various hcU-worlds \f Ala, wdrfli’ 4 ), 
the ruthless judge and torture-master, tricky out in 
all the ch«ap horrors of the later popular devil. It 
is not yet « in the Artharva-Veda, to be sure, but 
there already tlie son of Viva.svat wears a forbidding 
asptMTt as the impersonation of Death itself—" Vama- 
Mrityu,” 

9. There are various kinds of Pitris: the Fathers 
ofindividuat families, those of tribes, and the Fathers 
of the race. It is a general way nations have, this 
of making tutelary spirits of their remote anceslors„ 
to whom they then look for aid and protection. 
They generally go the further length of making those 
ancestors god-dcsccndcd, thus not only keeping up 
the dear and sacred family bond through all ages 
past and to come, but also asserting their own coti- 
' llrt oripiul form ot Ow Ci^c'l Mf/anw. 
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nection with a lieavenly home, their own originally 
divine descents This is but a way of expressing the 
dimlyperceived h^her and bettcrsclf, the conscious¬ 
ness of the presence in us of a 90methin|f divine, 
self-acting and independent of our will. Other 
nations have raised to tin's dignity their ancient 
heroes, the fighters and lawgivers, the founders of 
their states and royal houses. But the Aiyas of 
India, true to the early developed sacerdotal bent of 
their race, claimed descent from their ancient sacri¬ 
fice rs and priestly poets (Rishis)—-their saints—and, 
through them, kinship with the gods. Thus arose 
the sacred hosts of heaven—the Angiras, singers 
of hymns, the Hhrigus, whose name connects them 
with the sacrificial fire,' and many others, generally 
in troops or groups; also the numerous single 
saints or holy patriarchs, severally honored as the 
progenitors of sacred priestly families or of the 
human race itself, such as Vasishtha, VLshvdmitra, 
Kashyapa, and numbers of others, later ones, not to 
be found in the Rig-Veda. To all these arc ascribed 
not only extensive power, together with the con¬ 
stant desire to interfere in and direct the affairs of 
men. but the highest cosmical functions, even to 
active participation in the work of creation and that 
of preserving the worlds. This we find clearly 
indicated already in the Rig, foreign as it is to 


■ ■' Btiricv *■ cemt, . tkM, BHUJ- * (g ^^ 

^ f ^ (tq biqie. toyMn=.>r=. 

bolt," net to «f their Burner., pg.. 

(cric.}r in our modmi 
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the exubcrajit cxtravAgances of later Brahmanism. 
What else but such cosmic work—expressed, in 
conventional Vedfc phrase--are the Anginas doing, 
when they “ help Indra break open the stable and 
let out the cows”? or the Kathcre (PEtris generally), 
when they are said to have adorned the black horse 
with pearls (to light the stars in the sky), and to 
have placed darkness in the night and light in 
the day or to have spread out heaven and earth 
in concert with Soma? (VIIL, 48, 13), or when 
they arc called “warders of the Sun" (X., 154, S), 
and said to have “brought the great light”? It 
should be remembered, though, that they do alt 
this, not in the naturalistic order of things, but 
through the spiritual power confcrrcdl by the fault¬ 
less pcrforraancc of rites and sacnlices. It is as im- 
personations of rttuaiisticaJly perfect prayer that the 
Angiras “break open the stable,” because such 
prayer has {;ompe]ling force over nature, and brings 
rain, sunlight, keeps the world in place, etc. It is 
as the representatives of this same spiritual power 
that the Pitris have so much to do with ordering or 
producing natural phenomena. Nevertheless the 
path of the Fathers is distinct from that of the gods, 
for it is that of death (see X., 18, i, and 88, 15), by 
which all men are to follow. It is meet therefore 
that the oblations offered to both should also be 
different. So, while the Fathers are soma^lovers and 
somadrinkers and have a general invitation to come 
and partake of it at sacrifices with the gods, .special 
offerings arc reserved for them at their own particu¬ 
lar comtnemorative festivals-^the skFmiditds—^TintA- 
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pally a kind of wheat cake or dumpling calle<l pmda^ 
one of which ta provided for every Pitar invited." 
For there were different kinds of sltraiiJ/tdsu on differ¬ 
ent occasions and anniversaries. Some were sacred 
to the memory of one departed relative* * some to- 
that of the famQy dead generally, and some to that 
of all the pious and glorified dead — a sort of Ail 
Saints’ Day- The great hymn, X., IS. would seem 
to have been fitted for a solemnity of the latter kind; 
but the last verse shows it to have been used at 
funerals. Of course that particular verse may have 
been added specially for such occasions and omitted 
at other times. 

1. Ltft (fee Fmilwii uiu, tbe upper, thm bwer, twl the middle,* 
thfi uflcrctl O-f f4iiiiR, dacy lha kindly oacfi. Vflfsed, in MCnScInJ lone, 
wha htTt tntertjd spirit-life—let thnin be gradoiu to nur infoc»^ 
li&ai.^ I# Wc will ptty reveiencE lo the Falhen who depnriedl 

ia e«ly limcs^ ncid to tho&e who followed leter; td thcHe who rcs^t 
in Ihe esrih'i uiTai spue end ihosn ihel ire with the rues of the 
beaalifnl dwellin^^* . , . 4. Vc Fethrn, who sat on ihe sacri. 

hciol \*fW, mme td iu W'iih help ; iheM alileti&Mwn t 4 ^e prepaitd 
for yo*U : jArtike of ihem ; bring ns heilth eiad blessingi untnlKetb— 
5, invite ihc lOtm-laving Fathers to pan eke of ihe li»d they 
love, pUcnl for UutPO on the ; may they COtnC mad he*f uS, help 
lu Mil hle%i W*,—h."* . Uom nv iisjuty, o Fatheri, on ai:- 

couut wf any lalTbiicif wliicU wc, ailcr Uie: UMJintr of mefl, snay have 

^lienee ihc 134 til e : ' * cake ohlatioti tn the 

Faihw" 

* The three wurld^ the three binhplaees of A^i. 

^ This hiT been nndtOilOHjd by Huine u ni^iii.ikg the i»ce* of men, 
while others interpret "the racn of gods."" Mone probaldy the 
latter. 

^ This ii nppraaifnaliTc. One VarvllaCer has "inEerecde fdr 
another "speak gmi^kOLLSly tu ui^"" Rut there l;i HodOubE about 

the help and bleuing f 4 ci;l for. 
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KAfl'millciJ J^dh.— 7+ Sittini* id iIh Ijp of ihA diwiu, pvt 

wflilth 10 tbc pioui murlaJ, lo ^our vont^ O Fmthtn^ thcoi 

{klcilty tad prdtpcriiy+—Mt^ Yimi, Tcjoidng our macitct 

Ftllicr^, iht bc^4, Lbc gnciouip who bavt comt to our SAnit-oblnioni^ 
drink hil fiO. eager, with the eager O AgnL 

wichi these who are longiog uni tihinJ:. fiJlting wil^ ike god»^ reined 
m idi4:ri hoc, priiMd in hjnmu R uhii. viEb the benevolent Ftlbers^ 
ibc iTUCp Vbt wiitp who dwell Lo lightL—IO l Cooie, O Agni^ with tbe 
ihouisndj ol ancient and! later Fathcra, eaterU and drinkenni ol obit- 
lioDl, wLo are reanited with Indra and the gods^ who pnlae the godi 
ID IT.—Como hither, yt Fathcrathat have been ttUed by fire 

(cremated). ^ , , 13., TTh: FaEben who arc beie, and tho>e who 

are not here; those we know and thtsae we do not know ; thoUp O 
Agni, who knoweat all bein^ knowest how mnaf Ihey 

are. . , , 14+ Along with those Fathers who were bamed and 

those who were not burned by fire,* and who are glaihlened by out 
oUatiun in the zniddlenost bcaven.^wiih thevc, ^klf-mpletident^ 
convey ihi^ body to thq ipuit-wodd and shape it according to our 
dewre/* 

la If a. people's idciis on future life and their 
treatment of thirir de;id yield a good standard by 
which to judge of their spirituulky, their ideds an 
domestic life on earth and their trcjtincivt of their 
women form an even more decisive test of tlie de;;rt:c 
of ethical culture they have attained. Here, aj^aui, 
and on the same showing—that of the KIg-Veda,— 
we have no reason to be ashamed of our early j\r>'an 
ancestors. The direct evidence it affords is scant, if 
we count by pages, being contained almost entirely 
ill the great wedding hymn, X., Sj ; but it is quite 
sufFieient to show^ that the position held by the 
Aryan woman in Vedic Penjab was a most honor¬ 
able, nay, eXrthed one, which taler lEifluences and 


" Iti alluMun ill tlqe twy nttfi l^I ^leRUltiOEl Aud biirulH 
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developmcTita clianged by no means for the better, 
but raiherp and very much, for the ^votsc. Nor is 
only the later dire doom of widows meant by this— 
unknown* as wc have seen, to the early Aryas,—but 
also» and even chiefty, the woman's home lifcp as 
wife and motlicr. Slie appears to have been on a 
footing of perfect equality with her husbandp subject 
absolutely to no one in bis house, not even to his 
parentSp let alone his brothers and sisters^ What is 
more, she was a bride; and, though it was 

customary to make the official demand through 
third persons, it is more than probable that her con¬ 
sent was made sure of firsthand indeed thit she was 
frequently awarded the privilege of choosing out of 
many suitors. This fine old Aryan custom endured 
far into the classical Brahmanic period, and the epics 
frequently show us noble maidens holding solemn 
levees on such occasions—the so-called Svaya»f^viras 
—a custom abundantly vouched for by the traditions 
of other nations of Aryan stock—Greeks, Teutons^ 
Celts* In her father's house the Aryan maiden en¬ 
joyed the usual shelter and cherishing, and her 
hrothcra were her bom champions and protectors. 
For we find passages in the Rig-Veda where the 
fate of the brotherless orphan maiden is deplored 
because she has to look out fora husband herself, 
and those who wrong such a maiden are said to be 
'*bom for that fathomless place"—the nameless pit 
of darkness into which Viruna casts evildoers. 

11. The sacredness of the marriage tie and the 
marriage rite is impressed on men in truly Vedic 
guise by a description of a marriage in heaven, which 
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nrhen it comes to detdJs, three distinct conceptions 
ciystallize out of hundreds of texts bearing^ on the 
subject: f 1) the gods huilt the world, carpenter-fash¬ 
ion, as the Ary as built their houses; (2) the gods^this 
or that couple, especially Heaven and Earth or the 
gods gencraUy— birth to the world, after the 
manner of living beings; {3) the world was created 
through Sacrifice, as by Swrihee it is kept going. 
The first of these conceptions may be classed almost 
entirely under poetical imagery; the second, in great 
part, with an evident but rather clumsy flight into 
symbolism ; while the third, purely theological, soars 
into almost unattainable regions of abstruse mysti¬ 
cism.* Although the progression from simple to 
complicated ts manifest, and such a progression im¬ 
plies progress and evolution, implying in their turn 
a vast period of time, it does not follow that the 
transition from step to step can be followed, much 
less chronologically classified. There is no method 
in the presentation of the three conceptions- they 
are expressed promiscuously, often two, sometimes 
all three, in one and the same hymn, though the 
mystic vein is decidedly predominant tn those which 
otherwise show internal evidence of lateness, and of 
which the greatest number (not by any means the 
totality) is collected in Book X. This shows that all 
three stages of thought had already been fussed 
when the canon of the Rig-Veda was finally estab¬ 
lished, yielding still additional proof of the prodigi- 

* This u the ceflccpdm to uspljdentoped in llie prcccdiog 
tct. and the GnaJ egfiMcnilon of which will be pven t few p*eei 

fuftkrr cm. 
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ous antiquity of the subject-matter of the collection, 
which was to save it from oblivion and further 
corruption for a generation who had gone far greater 
lengths on the two opjjosite ways—the freedom of 
scKtring thought and the bondage of priest-ridden 
ritual isifi< 

4. We have seen the sun described as a tree with 
its top down and its roots up (see p. 144), and are 
familiar with the thoroughly worked out image of 
the Jieavens ail the tree of the wonderful foliage; 
this quite easily led to the question : “ Wliat was the 
wood, what the tree?” etc. And as to the birth 
theory, w'c are well used to such expressions as ■' the 
Bright-one is born of the Dark-one ' (Hay of Night), 
“ Heaven and Earth whose children are the Devas," 
and the like. This is one form, and a very favorite 
one, of the so-called “ inythie riddles," with which 
the Rtg-Veda teems. The sacrifice-UieOTy we went 
into at gre-rt length in the preceding chapter; but 
wc have now to examine a most important hymn 
in w'Uiclt it finds its crowning expressinn— the widely 
ramoiis, mystic PuftusHA-SOKTA (X,, 90). to which 
allusiun has already l>een made as belonging to the 
very latest stage of the Hi|f-Vetla—if not already 
to the period succeeding it— and savoring more of 
the (ianges than the Indus, since it contains the 
only Inrinat mention of caste in the collection (see 
p. aSo), and of the original three Ve^las, perhaps 
even the Atliarva Veda. In a way this hymn 
supplements and completes’the most mystical of 
the verses addressed to Vishvakarman, the ** Arti¬ 
ficer of the Universe": “The highest, the lowest 
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and the middle fttatiems that are thine, teach to 
thy friends at the sacrlRcc ; do thou sacrifice to 
thyself, delighting thyself,"—or that to Agni {X., 7 
6): “ In Heaven sacrifice, O Deva, to the Devas , . . 
and in the same manner sacrifice to thyself, O thou 
of the beautiful birth." For these passages do not 
i It form us tehat or ‘wftfim the gods are to sacrifice—or 
rather sacrificed—^as a means of creation. Indeed 
we saw that in this very vagueness lay the best 
ansiVL-r, by leaving us to imagine the heavenly phe¬ 
nomena of light and storm as a " .sacred action 
performed by the gods for their own delight, in 
accordance with an eternal law." Rut such majestic, 
comprehensive vagueness did not suit the subtilized 
and de-poetized brains of the later theologians. 
Everything had to be cicplained and told all about, 
leaving no room for dreaming and imaginings. So 
we arc given, in the Purusha-Sfikta, the story of 
Creation in the guise of a Divine Sacrifice with a 
precision and fulness of detail which make of it a 
complete Cosmogony,—one, too, which left its trace 
on that of other kindred races.' The peculiar theme 
was most probably suggested by human sacrifices, 
when the Institution — avowedly a very ancient one, 
as we shall presently see—was still in active force; 
the fact that the Purusha-liymn is jxtrtlcularly men¬ 
tioned as having been sung actually at human saeri- 
lices (pHTtisha-tfifd/ia) favors this hypothesis. 

$. Punisha—more correctly tfu I'urus ha, the Pri- 

* Cnrnpuc Snhdbavjam C«m«7£aii,ic legtnti (in iht Effda) of 
Utc making of IliC iPifkrlrl n^ut of ihe iNff^irnt of the prihc-ral 

gUfii VoktfV liCNly.—ynr Ihc mcaum^ of ihc w«m{ C^mo^nf " 
fire S/ffry #/ CAaMm, jJp. 
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iTicval Giftnt or Male Priticiplct Thk Man— is the 
victim, whom the gods offer up and tlic dissection of 
whose body—whicli is simply Ifi€ viatcriai to work 
teitk, the whole of preexisting Matter, with its 
latent possibilities for generating life—produces the 
various parts of the universe with their denixens, of 
course with special reference to our habitable earth, 
as far as known to the Aryas of India. With these 
few hints and the insight we have been gaining all 
along into the mythical metaphysics of Brahmanic 
theology, the Purusha-Sflkta will need but little com¬ 
ment to be intelligible. 

1. runishs ct the heniif, dw thmsuid ty«s, the thgv^il 

fect, cvvcredl tKt unh in ftlL dtretrtlons ijid cxleriEleiJ ten 

beyond.—1‘uraaha la ihis whole unlveM, wh*i«vw hu 
b«n^ md wliiitcver iJiall be, and « possefiscr of the imiWKrtAlity 
which gfiiweth ETtal by IdckI (ofTeted in fiacrifict!]lr—3, So ^rMt U 
I'linisha, yea, stilL One quarter of Idm \t all that haih been 

tfla.de. three quarters of him ire the iromortih In heaven.—With 
three IHirui3sa mounted 13 |p, wish one foot he remained here; 
liken he spread out on aU akJc* and became thftt which cateth 
aiid that which ealelh fl^U-'— 5, From him Ihe ww born, 

■jkd from the 3 -aiil l^^rusha,* As soon 11 he wal^ 

botn he reached out bejond the cinb it both cndi.—6. When 
the godi prepared the sacrifice with Pnruihi as the ofTeriiie^ 
the spring was the laaifida] bulbetg the suiniiftcr was the fuel. 

^ '^Onr foot'" and ** three feet “ U literal; m 4 lo A. llorEiugne 
reDdcrt iL Other schdar^ translate ■"one quarter'* md " three 
quarters^ aftd ihb ’rtrsioo is retained in e. beewe there the other 
would be toi £roieiqBe. Wo shall see piwatly what the myslk 
■"foot " mcfttn. 

* The FiVi^/ b a ponder™ and solema lacred metre, laid to con¬ 
sist of That metre is l>Dm of ^acrlfieeand sacrifice of 

metre is a familiar mjaticd conee{»tiofl+ I'hb b the eaplanltion 
l^iven by I he SHllApaEba-'SraliTikana; tl eoikimendt Itself by Liafimplic* 
ily and it* eonr-iniiily to Veilie m^idcs of thought and ipeech. 
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Ihc ittluiim Ihe {acconip*iijini;)tibliiJoo.—f. Oil ihc 

they anfuinted Ihe lhat P^rust* wTio wiM bom in Ifttl»c- 

(piitilnc ; him the ^MtlMCnhzcd, wtuwe favor kfo be ionghl/wi^ 
the ftisiiii,—ft. When the sacrifice wsn cam^lelecl, they coSIctted the 
fat dripping frotn it: it formcil Ehc creatures of air^ a wd tie aninmU 
that live ill fomts, and thjit live in vilUges ^ivild and dem^ 

^ Fjvhti this tteririL'B is-hcn cempleied w#rt l»ni the Rig- 
hyWM. and the SSima-h) mns, and the incantatJofli (prohlhlf the 
faltire Atharrmii); and the Vajiw was boro from iL—lO. From at Wrero 
bom the horert and all the cattle tbnt have two rowii of teeih ; the 
kfne were born fr'Ri tl i from it the goaU and sheep were bom.'—ti. 
When they divided Pitruiha, into how nwiay pans did they col him 
dj>? What Wil hil incmEhl Wlml were his arms? Whalart hk 
thighs and his feel called?—ia. The Brahman was his mc^th ; the 
R^janya was made from his arms ; the Vakhya he waahi* ihigbs : the 
ShAdra sprang from hit fcrt4—13.. Tlae mooo was bom from hi* 
mind I the sun from hn eye ; India and Agni from bis moQlh I from 
his breath the wind was hom.—ij. From his navel came the air ; 
from hil head sprang the *kyi from, hil feet the canh, from hiacar Ihe 
regions: thus they formed the worlds.—15. When the godsboftnd 
PoriLshi u ticlim, preparing the sacrifice, seven enclcmng hws of 
wood wort placed few him^ thnce men layers of fuel were piled for 
him.—lb. So the gtxis ihtoagh werifice earned a r^ht lo sacrifice J 
tofr4f fjtj Jfrjt Tlio« mighly ones alllinett to the 

bighcftt heaven, where ihe ancient gods abide, whq^ favor is to bo 
semght/^ 

6 . It IS a comiTion liiayin^ that any one fool can ask 
qu^tioiia which it takes seven wise men to answer* 
The case is somctiines reversed. It takes genitisand 
soul to ask certain questions, and minds which are 
not master minds take Ofi themselves to answer 
them. This is the case with most questions in the 
Rig-Vtda. What heiEht^ and depths of thought, of 
reverent longing for the truth—^the absolute truth— 

Hi wiU bo notlETtl ihnt ibM are the very fcpor aialnuli who, with 
man {Punuha) at ihcLr bead* KK deciaiod fit for jacii&« pp^ 

dOfr-409) 
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a.TC revealed by such questions as these; ■' Wiiu has 
seen the First-Horn, ivhen hethathsuJ no bones {i.f., 
form) bore him that has bones? Where is the life, 
the blood, the Self of the universe? Who went 
to ask of any who knew ? " (I., 4. 164^ The word 
which philosophical scholars have rendered '* the 
Self" is Amdff. literally “ brcatli " or “ spirit ” (which 
is the same thing), and derived from the same root, 
AS, “ to breathe," which has given one form of the 
verb " to he " in Sanskrit and several other Aryan 
languages,' With every desire to penetrate into the 
very abstract jnuess of things, the human mind, being 
unable ever quite to cut itself adrift from the reali¬ 
ties of material existence, was compelled to hokl fast 
this slight thread of materialism; but then, of ma¬ 
terial things, what could be Las material, more un¬ 
substantial? A breathe thing which is not seen, 
yet is life itself, for when it stops, life ceases 1 Who 
Or what, then, is the breath, the life, the of 

the universe,—its essence, real, yet invisible? Surely, 

more spirituality is required to be the first to ask 
these questions, than for all the writers of the Upani- 
shads to answer them, For these are some of the 
themes of those grand Brahmanic treatises whidt 
embrace all that the ancient Greck-s used to under¬ 
stand under the name of philosophy,” and which 
induded investigations and theories concerning crea¬ 
tion, the nature of things, the study of the world 
and what it holds. In this sense all the cosmological 
and metaphysical portions of the Rig-Veda may 
already be entitled tJpani shads, as they certainly 
«wj; irll. etc.^ Ml " 
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form lliu transition to the UpiiiUbiUad period and 
]it«^ratur€. Tke Furu&lia-Silktn been sq called; 
so we may call a short cosmc^onic pteco tgo)^ 
v^onderfully conerse aitd comprdieriKivc Wth^ and 
quite iiitelliifible when we have the key to this cRhs 
of specnUtiDiis with its peculiar form of apeecU ; 

Fttrtn l4iT!Mn«| bvat Ri|>hlt on^ 1 «qw lrt:n> born pa'/lvt 11^4 

tfte Cffltiiik Onltffj Ahd Highl, that mierj i^ootL—Aud 
fmin tbt Wilt!/ floffll the Hmrdtae year boffl* dupqun^ iJay nmJ 
Night, therulrruf aU tl»l ibe ry«M,—And iti iMr order the 

Creator hmi^cd the and mDOn, and hfaven Mid earth, thbiegiosa 
ff thewraad Fight/' 

TJiis tm^y be called a Vedic genesis^l'mp- 

ter, but It is by no means the only one. Many arc 
the pa^sa^cs^—not ali in tlie late portions either— 
where the Orij^iii of Tilings is set forth jn the some 
prejjnant, hut obscurely mythical form. One of the 
finest is a passa^^c in the second hymn to Vishvakattw 
man (X,, 82, S-6), which» in the guise of one c\u^ 
turn and answer, contains in substance the main fact 
of the later Brahmanic cosmogony. The waters, it 
is there said, received the first—or primonJIal—gemi 
containing all the gods, — the germ which restttti 
alone on the lap of the Unborn—A ja— the One in 
wiiom all existing thin^ abide. Who not 
how easify this “first " could become the 

WarJd-£gg (more comnionJy known as the Mundane 
Egg) floating for ages unnumbered—*Mrom the be¬ 
ginning"—on the primeval watery of Chaos, uniiS 
the Principle of Universal! Life, the Brahma (neuler) 
which rested therein* latent and inactive, sprang nut 
as Bralimi (masculitie), the active creative principle 
—■the Maker of all the worlds? 
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7, The " Unbom^^^—frequently also called the 
One,'" Ekam— means that which ha^ always existed 
without being bom of anything, the Eternally-Pre- 
exbting, of which all things arc bom^ when the de¬ 
sire of manifesting Itself aw^akes in It. Sometimes 
the One is named Aja EkapADp litemlly ** the 
One-fDoted Unborn —a seemingly grotesque ap¬ 
pellation, which has given rise to as grotesque inter¬ 
pretations, but which is really only one of those 
attempts at cxpressjng the inexpressible in some kind 
of tangible form in which the Aryan thinkers of 
India have always dealt, regardless of extravagance 
in the wording. For in the Rig-Veda* the"* foot** 
may stand for the world in which the foot's owner 
abides. So Vishrm is said to know his own highest 
abode,—the third, while only two are known to men— 
and the source of light is said to be at his feet; 
and his ^Mhree strides ” also mean nothing else than 
that he has his feet in the three worlds^—the two 
visible ones and the third, highest, invisible one (see p. 
240). Again, the Purusha has one foot on the earthy 
and three in the heavenly worlds of the [mmortals, 
i, In the two other worlds afui the Courth^—the 
highest^ invisible one (sec p. 43 o)h. For there is always 
one world more than the know^n number. If “ the two 
worldsare spoken of—Heaven and Earth—there is 
a third ; if "the three worlds—Earth, Atmosphere, 
and Heaven—there is a fourth; this thirdp this fourth 
world is the hidden, the unreachable* unknowable 
one* which is also sometimes called the Sanctuary of 
the Universe* and the Navel, *, f,* the Parent* the 
Centre, of all Origins. Sometimes^ by a peculiarly 
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Vedic play on numbers, each world is again divided 
into three, and we have, instead of “ the twoworlds»“ 
■*the six worlds tlien there is the seventh. * This 
supernumerary hidden world is the only one in which 
the One Unborn abides, equally mysterious and un¬ 
conceivable, yet firmly /t!t to exist ,—btticftd in 
though not seen; it is, in Vedic riddle-phrase, the 
only world in which he has his foot,—hence Aja 
Ekap 4 d, '* the One footed Unborn." The verse 
quoted a few pages back; “ Who has seen the First¬ 
born ? " etc, {!., 164, s) is followed up by these eager 
questionings: 

■1 Noi tncHiiiiG, f go to of thi&sfr who i^t I ifliy kww. 
1 .who not know ; he who streiclml npirt estobJinbed the fix 
worlds, in tht fofin of the Unbom^ fhd he alio ealabliih the lerealh? 
J,ei hiin Apetk here who kunwi the hiddeiv pixee of die beautiful 

Tht admission of ignorance (and it occurs over 
and over through the Sainhita)k so simplep so sincere, 
IS deeply touching. They wilt "go ask," but they 
hardly hope to be answered. The poet who de- 
scribe;^ Viahvakarman as the " First-born of the 

*So the chanot uf Saryi, Kke that of the Ashvioi three wheeU; 

two the Biihcnajis know, brat the Ihifd, the hidden one, ii known 
only to the dcep-enqulnoe ” (s*c p. 370)* Aud the myrtKc WorWr BuH 
in IV,, $ 3 , a-3(ane of ihemany hymni thal ircaU of Sacrifice In myxlk 
gy«<; haa Iwe hi^di. three feet, rcttrhami, ktch bends, beciuse he u 
pment in all the weridi 1 the two, the three, the four, and the lia— 
with ilwaya the hidden wwld added. The leroi tars of wtiod and 
Um thriee icren layert ol fuel, laid for Panaihi {see p, 43 tJ belone 
to- the SMupe order of Ideal: they lycfl-boliio the tlx woridi, ptiif the 
cme MddeH worid (tee A. Bergoigoe. toL ii.. pp, 

ao-flS). 
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Waters," ha *" our father, ©nr creator, our maker *’ 
(sec p, 264) concludetp rcvervnll/ and sadly: ‘-Ye 
never will behold him who gave hi rt I uo these things; 
something else it is that appears among you 
Wrapped in darkness, and stammering, wandef 
through life the singf« of hymns." So that those 
ancient fathers of our race's greatest thinkem, of the 
men for whom thought became a fine art, the occu¬ 
pation and the end of life, had already found tlie 
wisdom wliich conccdis that some (jucstions are 
answered best wlien left unanswered; had, in all 
humility, learned the lesson wlttch comes so hard 
to our overbearing modem Science, when she too— 
for with all her imperfectionH she is honest^ is forced 
to bend her haughty head, and break her proud tips 
to utter tJie words most galling to her self<oii fid cnee: 
“f do not know." 

8. In their ofTorts to pierce the gloom of things 
before time was, before <or beyond ?> the earth, the 
heaven and the Asura-goda," the Vcdic thinkers 
achieved a conception of primeval chaos, uuc^oickened 
as yet by the finit fiat of Creative Will, yet brooded 
over by the Divine I’rcscnce, wliich their great 
poetic gift enabled them to clothe in such words 
as, to use Max. MQllur s enthusiastic expression, 
“languBge blushes at, but her blush is a blush of 
triumph. It as the tamous cosmogonic hymn X., 
J29, the great Vcdic Upanisliad. which contains 
more than in germ the substance of those later 
Brahmanic philosophkat treatises, which received 

the name of VeiMnta-Upaniriiads, t\ » the end 

or final goal of the Veda." (bte of the great 
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iMaiities uf this matchless pice* is that, while rtrach- 
ing tht uttermost bounds t^f pliilc^phical ahsiruc¬ 
tion, It Is nevei" obscuf-e, iiiiJess to the abstduLdy 
unmitiated^ 

“ 1 . N« Aii^t nnr Nuin^hl «?i.SueLl tTicn : tvol ih« «fial 
nor hwv^’n^ briglo *Mf aJhi^c. Wliat i.‘«vrrtft ji|| ? Where re^c4 
fell ? VVm It water, tlie ^neCattnd abyi4? 

" a+ Deaih w*i then, nor imittAirtAlit)^; ihfre was tit> fhlTer- 
cncc of day aDil nighlJ Thai One breatiked btnthlru an Lt»clf [L a,. 
exiSled, but without tJtcrtio^of uiantfcUing : and (here wni 

nothing til her than hu 

" 3 , In ihe beginning there wa* darbness in darknes ttiioldcdi* 
all waa undiuingidshnble water. That Otia, wliich lay in ihm cnij^iy 
apace, wraptwJ In ntrihingike-os, wag Ltevtloped; by the power of htar.^ 

*' 4 . £>£«» fant aru«: in It—that waii the pneuaJ genn nf mind, 
which pocli^ Mrehing wilh their inttlbct^ atiKcnvcmJ in their hearth 
in be the bund between Being aaid Nnt-Being/ 

"tinic woa ntil yet," beenuM lime k Icnuwii mily by the 
altematiLvn, oi day and n^iil^ ThcrelnrE, in Genoisi ibe hr^l 
work 111 e^eatiofl i^ to ** divide tiic light from the daikiievf.' ^ 

* Compare all thtH to tlcnc^^ 1., x: And ilarkne^^ wa4 lan the 

face of I be dei^p, ami tbe a^kirit of God w-;i>f muring (nr ImpKlingl nn 
ihe loco of the walera.'^ 

* TVf^rej^ *^by heal* or *'oliI of heal." Anernlinik li^^i SjCCH 
drawn |o an iiii|Hjrtant diffeiencc in the reading given in ihe 'rati- 
tiriya Brah tnann—AljprjiBj—which would mean *" out ^4 ilaeknea^." 
U U sug^ditd that thU might lave Ijeeii the tildEf reeling, 

^Dcaire (to numifo^ ii-'vt-IC) the hra alirHng of ^itk-nt wilt, 
which mu.-st ItvcH iHtcHlc netkin. The w»rcl hl^arir* fl Ipccame 
(from obvkHiii aawiation) tlie word for lovu and the nainc of the 
kive-ged. The Greek language and myllndogy I^rc^enu an taactly 
paraHei cajc: Etm, the uawe of iJic love-god^ originally me.mi 

ileidfe." And by the light nf thk niarvEllimc elTeJt of Vcdic 
tikovglib the BUiin f-Htureiof the Cosmogonic fragment in IliikMlV 
The^jgony a£)r|idrc n twW and aUrtting lignifictitCc : “'Jiing the 
ucred race of immcrtaK who spsTong from Earth Aitil ttarry f leave n 
and marky Nig^it^ whrfcm the bftity Ic p Ujtc [in X., ifyu^-see aituve. 
tho * wiiery flood Ms burn from Night |. . , . yorcmoit sprang 
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" t, T!k ny (rf l^ht ^'hich itfrichcd ncnwi iht>c wo7ld»k did ii 
cfHTic fjmvbclaw of from ^liurvc ? TTren i*«ii wirjft lywia aiid; Pniigyit^ 
lofCt* Nature beneath and Vivmtt and WiU above, 

“6, Wbo Inde^ Lnqwi? WIm pnxlaimctl it bere,—wb<ne«, 
»he tice tbti ctvation ma pioddccd ? The gpeb were laler than hi 
pnxluetiQn^«^hd then knOwi vhcncc it iprani;? 

Hi from whom this emiieq ipran^, whether he jnadfl it or nol^ 
the AiVSeer in the highe^l heaven, he koowt it—or he «loei noL" * 


Startling mdcccl are the lai^t lines—most startUng 
the last word^i. T he despondency^ the hopelessness 
of them^ is like ihe sudden neJnxiugqf a stiperhuman 
leFision, It also seems to foreshadow the cloud 
Avhich was to fall cm the spiritual life of the Aryas 
of [fidia, after altered conditions of fifeg. and espe¬ 
cially the physicatly enervating climatic influences 
of their new abodes^ had chanj^ed the joyous^ some- 
v^hat beliigerentj nature-worships utterly untram^ 
mdled Avith laming seireonscJousncsSg of the first 
settlers of the Sapta-Sindhavah into the introspec¬ 
tive brooding^ so destructive to. action and single- 
hearted enpymentgof the dAvellcrs on the Ganges, 
That cloud Avas their incapacity to make their reli- 
gion a comfort to themselves, TruCg they did not 
seek for happiness, but for Absolute Truth. So 
when their jKiwerful intellects led them to a percep¬ 
tion ot The One, th^rre was no joy in the findings 
unless It were the cold joy of the enquiring mind— 
the gleam of the be acon that lights but warms not,— 

EfiM^ nut#*! br&nljru] c«f itnrtiDJtiili. Thm Fm« im tK r'«*_ 

crcjLlion, 
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for there had not boon Love in the seeking. And 
THE One was to them It —remote, impersonal, 
therefore as good as non-eNistent. Yet, if they had 
not Looked for liappincss, they missed it all the 
same ; they missed it so, that life, with its miseries 
unreheved by trust or hope, became worthless—ex¬ 
istence a burden, deliverance from whidv was the 
one tiling devoutly to be wbhed for. But this is 
trespassing on a decidedly post-vedic field, on things 
which are, as just shown, only foreshadowed in the 
Rig. 

9, This question of monotheism in the Rig-Veda 
has been all along an exceedingly vexed one. In 
the fifrst place, can the Vetite Aryns be said to have 
achieved monotheism at all ? Strange question to 
a«k of so rampantly polytheistic a religion! Vet 
the perception of The One Unborn existing before 
time and beyond space, to whicli they struggled by 
sheer foree of reasoning, is very near it \ it is, at all 
events, the nearest even their descendants those 
champion thinkers of the world, ever came to it. 
They came near it, but still they missed it—in what 
manner wc have just seen—at least a.s we understand 
the word.' The earlier Vedic poel.s perhaps came 
nearest of all to that, when tliey prayed to Vicuna, 
the punislier and fvrgkter of sins, when they bade 
men “ fear him who holds the four dice before He 
thro ws them down,*' and assured them that “ his path 
is easy and \vilhout thorns who does what is right" 
(L, 41J, before subtle arguing had killed intuition 

^ Niri Uto iht Th^ Av^zsiar Aliufm-MlMMlii., u ZanlbD^itn 

MW tod hfMxd Him, h nol ■ principle aj 0 psd, but Coib 
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at.d wMnmh of fedinjj. Yes. they hit the 

m^rk til*II, blit ffknced of! somehow, 

lO. riiere is another teiidency which runs throU&h 
the eritire Rig-Veda and which, at first sight, tooks 
hke a reaching gut towards monotlieisin. It assumes 
two farms. The first, which we have had repeated 
occ^ionsto notice, is that of extolJing the particular 
deity invoked at the time above all the others and 
Mcnbing to Jt the same actions and functions which 
in other hymns, are named as especially belonging 
to this or that god. This is the stage which will 
retain the name improvised for it by Max Muller ■ 
HEKOTKBI.M or KArHENclTMKlSw ; I. e.. the worship; 
not of one god only, but *' of one god at a time." This 

vrorshipper-s wish 

to ingratiate himself with the god he addreaws and 
of course asks favor, from ; and the explanation is 
eood-«,farasitgocs. Hut it is superficial. There 
fs far more lo the practice than a mere point of 
courtesy or etiquette, a, i, shown by another wav 
the Vedic poets have, and which will be found o![ 
exammalirm, to come from the same deeper source • 
that IS heir inveterate pa,^mon for ident^ymg one 
god with another, or with several other god, or 
several gods^.r al -together. Profound scholar 
have seen in this onlya puerile trick, a juggling Jfth 

Ihal Here n modi methml in ,h, madnea'"!^ 
oremingly m«hon,e.l 

stnnglild together tents beerioo „„ .1,, J;„, 
proomi. In this ewe « i„ oth..., 
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1 ij;tit-briii{;ing. The ea'ttest of such tdcnt]ficatic»n5 
to iiiter| 3 ret is that of such lali! abstractions as 
Vishvakaman. Trajdpati, with several of tlie earlier 
great gods—fndra. Vdrutia, Tvashtar, SavitaT. etc,, 
Simply because those naiiies, as already jiotnted out, 
were originaiJy mere epithets—Maker,” '‘Lord 
of Creatures," When Vlshvakarman is described as 
the First-Born of ihd Unborn (for the phrase ” the 
First-Born resting on the Up -literally the imrv/—of 
the Unborn," can have no other meaning)' we have 
another and covert identification, far more difficult 
to unravel, but on the same line of thought. Before 
we attempt to do so, we must study the Firat-Bom 
under stilt another name, that of HtRANYACARBHA, 
the “Golden Germ," or "Golden Embrj-o," which 
Professor Max Muller has felicitously rendered " the 
Golden Child *' in his translation of the most beauti¬ 
ful hymn, X., 13 1 , in which the greatticss and the 
works of the Creator, here named Hirartyagurblia, 
are celebrated in ]»etry which will stand comparison 
with that of the Book of Job. Very remarkable is 
the burden at the end of each verse which vve must 
imagine as being taken up in chorus. The poet who 
sings of the glory qf The One, feels the inconsistency, 
and asks, " Who is the god to wjiom we shall offer 
our sacrifice," i. c., ■‘tc'ifr/l of all the many gods to 
whom we address our prayers, is this One, to whom 
wc are here to sacrifice this day?" Here is the 
entire hymn: 

' tdentfcal in mv^ning, if ^iiTtRntl; voHed, wiih X.. ij, riM 
F«r*l,Hrtni J» th* cnalfve prinn^e whicll dcnlofn nut uf lt|« 

One Uflbnm, lh# iiuicKMnl, annuinifented *f life 
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En the beginning thm aitae the GqUch ChfltL He wm ihe 
Ofie bora lonl ol nil tkat il tEe e>l4blbb«i the raMh md ihim i:hy 

_Who Lf ibe gpti lo wbom nre iluJl offer our MEirihi^ f 

"" He vho glvM bfcaih [/, e., life]. He who give* rirei^ih: «how 
comTsaiKl all the goda levcEe ; whose iludaw li imiBorUtity. whoee 
iiudow u dcmth ^Who U the elc. 

*" 3 . He who through hh grratnm Lt the one kkgof the hratthifig 
uid Amkeoing world; He who gorerns man ood beast:—‘Who etc. 

He whose gteatneio the liiouvAt. the the Rul po- 

clelm ^: He whose these regions art* u li were hii two utSfi 
Who, etc. 

■" S. He ibroagh whom the sky is bd^l ud ihe euth fijin ; He 
through whom the heiven was estahliilitd*—aiy the highest hwen; 
He who ineasaTtd out the aerial ipoc Who, etc; 

He to whoffi the two battlc4)OSU^ iusUlned hy hia HipportHi 
look up tmcbling in ipirii^ there where the risen wti shines 
Who, eto. 

Whew the mighiy waters pervaded the yniseise, holding the 
germ and begetting fire* thence He arose, whole the mJo life of gods ^ 

'—Who, eie. 

** 3, llewhn by Hi* might loqkisd even over the waters which 
gave slrtnglh and III the facrificei—He who alone Ugod above aH 
iho gods '—Who, etc. 

Silly He irot harm us^ [he Cncalorof ihl^ earih ; who* ruling 
by filed ordinaikces, cfcwlcd the heaven ; who al^ created the blight 
and mi^lj watertiWho, eSC.** 

u, Tlie writers of tUe BrlhmanR^ make it a busl- 
Hftss to answer all tbe questions left open by the 
more truly inspired Hishis^—and w^e often wish they 
did it^c^ this case, however^ it might have been 
tvoTsc. We read in the Shatapatha, [r. r*. the 

Unknown God wdiom the RLshi sought] is PrajApati: 

t prof. Mai Mallet renders (and SO do most triAslatonl. ■“ ih«e 
snowy mopncaliiSp like in and the distant liver." But the originiJ 
Vedie itarart convey a ■^pccisl^ very markcul flavor, aad as they hsve 
repeatedly occnmd ami been in ihe preetdiag chipten 

there was no objectimi to girlng ihem. 
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forms the introduction to the wedding Jiymn. This 
marriage of SOry^, tlic Sun.maiden, with Soma, is 
evidently pn.'sented as the prototype of all earthly 
marriages, and as attesting the divine origin of the 
institution. That in this case, as always, their 
heaven was only a reflection of their earth, never 
occurred to the pious performers of the rite, for of 
/Aa/ no people is ever conscious,—not the ma<;se5, 
anyhow, SdryA is the daughter of Savitar, who 
gives her, “consenting in her !ic:irt," to Soma. The 
Ashvins arc the bridegroom's best men (who made 
the demand), and Agni is the bride's escort (who 
rides before her and brings her to her husband)w 
The naturalistic interpretation of the myth presents 
no great difficulty. The Sun-maiden (only another 
form of the Dawn), can very well wed with Soma in 
any of his capacities. Perhaps, though, his saccr- 
dotal aspect, as king of sacrifice, is the most appro¬ 
priate, not merely because of the Dawn's connection 
with holy rites, but chiefly because the development 
of the simple myth-nucleus shows to have 

undergone the same spiritually ritualistic transforma¬ 
tion as so many originally naturalistic myth-persons, 
into an impersonation of Prayer, The enumeration 
of her brid,!! paraphernalia ts wholly symbolical r 
” Beautiful in .sooth were Sftiyd's bridal robes ”: 
they were made of different sacred metres. Heaven 
and cart]) were the frame of her chariot, that cliariot 
itself “ her heart's thought," hymns were the beams 
that supported it, “the two cars" the wheck, 
“ knowledge " was her cushion, “ seership " her jew¬ 
elry: Mcred songs were the diadem on her brow and 
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orrsaiticiitA in litfir liJiir; the KS|; ^ivd the Saiti*iTi 
were the steers who drew her chariot "-along the 
easy path of heaven,^" We have here the pomp 
and circuiTistaiicc of Vedic sacrificCp and the sym¬ 
bolical description ends with this remarkable verse: 
**T\vo wheels of thy charlotjO Sury^the Brihman,^ 
kriow% according to truth ; but the third, the hidden 
one* is known only to tlie deep-inquiring,"' The 
allusion is here to the two worlds," visible and 
known to all, and to that tliird worlds mysterious, 
invisible, which is the very sanctuary where the 
origin of things (of the gods) is forever hidden from 
mortal sight, and toivards wluch tlic searching 
thought of the seers is ever drawn. V^et in the face of 
all this, the popular impression seems to have been 
that the marriage of Siiryit and Soma is that of the Sun 
(fumininep as in Germany) and the Moon. Two verses 
(i 8 and ig) of the liymn admit of no other interpre¬ 
tation: ""These two children wander une after the 
other by their wonderful power; they go dancing 
round the place of sacrificed The one beholds all 
existing things; the other, ordaining the limes, is 
bom again and again/' The hannonioua cooperation 
of the two rulers of the heavens is presented as the 
model of an harmonious wedded lifcp 

12 . The rest of the hymn is really a collection of 
wedding formulas and sayings, loosely strung to¬ 
gether, unlike the great funeral hymn, X., iS, which 
presents such a beautifully sequenced, harmonious 
whole* But the action is as clearly discernible 


^ ThTfngh B#TisJ ^kinmcT. 
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through the accompanying text. So \vt cati easily 
imagine the bride’s parents giving her their final bless^ 
ing and formally releasing her from her duty to her 
own home and family, to transfer it to the new, as 
they redle these verses; 

**l3tnji{hc ud Ihamlcxt be lbs path bv whicb <Mir frie^dh ^ lo 
ibcir weddii3|;. ^lay ArjunMia ud Qhag^ condna u« ill : lo 

UUjU^ be the ItOUtiehold. * * , I relca^ iHm bUE HAl iAirr. 
There I biild ihcc infh eusped^uf baodi^ thet these twiia, O (^cidEit 
Trtdn, maj be rirh in wiu and rich in antjatance,^—Mlj Puihftli Itud 
thee hence, I ■ting ihea by ibe hand ; jmy the 1*0 Aihvifla ilrire ihee 
cd their izhadcu, U\€ ihee to ibe hmit i#hkii Ihoii art to hi It."’ 

Some blessings follow the bridffl on her iv.iy^ one 
of which is a most remarkable and durecr asu^umption 
of *' heredity " a?! a lurking danger i 

* * yyWAw ^riJn//rsftN Vr 

rwa flan, /ri fAi tvrifruA/i^ r^Arfffr fAtjr 
Ijrt no* waylayera Tnoleai lha wedded couple ; mny they p« ufely 
tbrQELgh all dadgers an w eH laid otiL petK^; mMy ill dy ftr tviy uho 
bii^f rwilr—Beaytifully h the bride idomed i come, &il—contempiue 
her; then, liter wUIude her happEiic»^ depvl to your hoiae».'^ 

The actual marriage rite consisted in the bride¬ 
groom's taking the bride's right band and kading 
her three times around the hoysehold fire, from left 
to rigbtt and in the sacred formula lie recited in so 
doing! 

]ly ihy ri^ht baud fur happium I lAke iliee, chit thou miye^t 
femcb did p^e vitb rlq, ibj biubend. Atjeman. Bhigi. SAvimr, 
himmihl (?), c^ve thee lo me, lo mle rmr ho™ togcEbet,*" 

''To thee, O Agni, ^ryA. Ent procnlcd with her wniding 
eiicort; 5^ rM>w ^ive ihcu this bride lo her huKhanJ. aud offiprii^^ 
IteUtea." 
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It Ls not dear who reciter tliis verse- Saircely 
the husband. At her arrival at her new homo the 
bride is welcomed with these veoses: 

Here iBoy ilcjiftii be ibtne ihmo^h vmith ftnd pro^enj^ 
thk hcHiM ihy watcMul nl«. witK thy Hti^iband, and tn «ilrt 

may yua atUl rale youj hw^h^M. 

■- I [ere noor remain K nor ever JOJt; enjpy llie full mcaaLire ol ynoJ* * 
y^m 'f with wii* gmndiwn't affOiiiikg, be in heaJt withifl yaoj 
lUHlK.** 

It b the husband wlio pronounces the final bene¬ 
diction. Thefie verses are the most iiii|KJitaui and 
significant, as determining the position of the future 
housewife ; 

'■^Children aAfl ^tiSdren'ii children nmy Praj^mi i^Lvi* ns.; may 
Arytmtn blcai n« with wtoJih uiilu old ^kkErr, nn^ evi l^ltrin^' 
thy busbond'j iKKuntcaiL WiEtiin Ihe Itome may man and haM. 
I'norouo and thrivaw^' Free rrom the evil Oyc^ not tacklnir w^dctl 
lof brine gewd Jack oven to llic boisn^ I Ari^Jki 

bte^rim^ ikt 

. . « Thb bride^O lyaciooi Indra^ make rich in ami in happi- 
ACK Grant her Ion dilMrcn, and v[mn her hjihand Os iheolovenlh. 
—ttale then and govom over iby huibaniri [alhtr and ovoiTier, ow hh 
Mtoreand hii hruihcn—MayaJtihe jUMj^oftiloottrheartf. ^ " 

How absolute the wife’s and mother's supremacy^ 
as here proclaimed and consecrated by the husband! 
And what a terrible falling off from this liigh stand¬ 
ard is presented by the condition of womee, as 
modified in lAta Brahmanism, and especis^ly Hin- 
duisiHf by all sorts of foreign deteriorating influettces 

i Th« tMt bi5 " ih« twii-f£Kr|«d uid iht fmLr-taoicd.** 

* Mi^ht nnl |h« pasu^ in italics be labclkd [of ail Gaw, ** Tha 

VITbDk Outy a( Wnman ^ f 
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■ind o^ specuUit^^i? Jucubnitious, the condition which 
endures to this diiy and makes of the bulk of If jtidu 
Women one of the most deeply o|>pres.^edk pitiable 
fractions of humanity^ Even the [K>pu!;ir life of 
modern nations—especially the Slavs and Germane^ 
where the Mn*s bride enters her husband's family in 
an avowedly subordinate capacity, and becomes 
almost the bond sla%'e of his parents^ his sisters' 
servant and scajiegoat—falls far short of the ideal of 
domestic Life set up by otir so-called '^barbarous" 
early ancestors. That such an ideal implies moiu 
ogamy is self-evident. * 

IJ. Of coui^ii the entire marriage ritual did not 
consist of only hymn X., 8^^ any mote than the 
entire funeral service consisted of hyum X,, t&. 
Itoth are completed and $upp1emetilcd by verse?^ 
from other hymns^ from the Rig-Vedaand die Athar- 
va-Veda, the latter being little more than amplih- 
cations of the Rig texts, and mostly jacking their 
concise directness, their simplicity. On the subject 
of love and marriage customs much more may be 
gathered from scattered passages^ mostly illuiitrative 
similes and illusions—as when a poet says to Tndra 
and Agnif inciting them to liberality^ f have heard 
that ye are more lavish in gifts than a son-in-law or 
a bride's brother," and others. Some spells^ too“ 

* Hn! icala which luiff been »* ETMlencra of polj^juny 

prove It mmi ihe e^klence hwcHi-life, mat thsil pDljrgaanjr u m 
Ie^ niHlcr whkh ^ver^ or Da^rt^ w£vn have coq^ 

ja£Bl Besidei, il \i alwp]^ the deb uld tba powerful who ixf 

unudea to in nicb ptusagn—and ihew have it ill lamn lllawed 
ibem^jvca fanrl he-m able lo afTurd) laliliule In their 

doj:d«tk: anaoj^mcnin 
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of very r^re occurrence in the Rig-Vcda, arc pre- 
\ one by wlikli a girl lays the honsehold 
asleep—from lier old grandfather to the watchdog 
in expectation of her lover's visit; one for the 
defeat and deslructron of a rival The Atharvaii 
abounds in such passages and incantations, but our 
obiect at present is to reconstruct Aryan lifo m its 
more unalloyed form, as presented on the internal 

evidence of the purer Rig. 

14. There are a few so-called hymns winch arc 
really notlting but short poems, descriptive of this 
or that particular feature of contemporary hfc. good 

Q|. gvil_what the Germans would call Cultttrbihier, 

and have nothing to do with Tcligion ; and if they 
have been incorporated in the collection, contrary 
to the rule that every hymn shall be addressed to 
some god or gods, it must have been because their 
great literary merit and cultural importance was 
early recognized, and the framers of the sacred 
canon saw no better way of preserving them. Some 
of them greatly con linn us in the impression that the 
Aryan moral code, as mirrored in the Rig-Veda, 
bore, on the whole, a singularly pure and elevated 
character* So nothing can be more nobly beauts 
fult in feeling and wording, than the following* on 
almsgiving, or rather on the duty of giving, of help- 
itig, generally ^7) ; 

** I, Tbe gwi* hvrz not hunger m be imr dcxtmftioiL 

Even ihoK vho uv fan-fed art orcrtikm by vadncnis of dalhr 
He wbo bcDomca not poorer for IL^ bbt ibe miser find^no com¬ 
fort-—a. He irbo, biwiwlf ivrmVHied, repnUe^ the |#ogc nwn, 

wbom he tn better timoe, wli^en he ndu fur food andUrlnk^ 
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Itictl 1 raan fioJit 114 camfcirtcr.^—J. It^ is the bcm^fWiiS mail 
who gt'Fcs t 4 lIib {.tin fapfl^aLT who ccuucJ tu him cruvlDg fumcl^ Sot- 
rtis Attend!^ iJiat miti m the sacriiice and lie sect;ires himself a 
ftiend in the fatyre.* *— 4 . That is ne fjicnd who will not share with a 
Jriettd who comes to him finking for 3 ,MteMJice. Let eveiy one de¬ 
part fcom inch a man—his house is no piaee to atojr At—Bmd wek for 
Mime one elKi who Lk liberal^ thoug^h he be a stran^L— 5 . Let them 
who CIA do so, help those an neetl ; lei them look down thelongpaUi 
(of futyrilv): for oh, ricbes resolve like the wbecisof aclbarlct: tbej 
come now to now to nnolher."^. In vain the fodl obtaifUfood 1 
I idl the truth*—it becomes hil deitnictScm, No frinad will be hi*, 
POT tMHHpan ion ; he who has his fooil to himielf hiSs hia ifin to him- 

15, The leading vices of the Arj'an i^cc have 
altt'Avs been drinking and gambling. The Rig-Veda 
bears ample witness to both. The materialistic sym¬ 
bolism of the Soma-worsliip greatly helped to con¬ 
firm, almost inculcate, the former, by the stress it 
laid on the supposed divine (fiery) clement in the 
sacred intoxicant.* Gambling—in the form of dice 
—is also frerjucntly alluderl to.* Rut we would 
scarcely expect, at so early a date,-a portrayal of a 
gambler's career, so rnodern, we may say, so alive 
with actuality, as lliat given in the so-called hymn 


’ Hoth's tmn*lAtion u followed in thi* verw. 

* Muir"* rendering. (iras-Emasifi hu ^ "" He meoti th* ttiiK ire*^ 
mertt when he A*k* for ■s&iiiAiife/^ And Rolb : *' H* williuglj meet* 
the tty Jot help.^ 

^ ItV* mu%i renicuiber tbai ibe wheel simile waa pmbAbly not Uite 
ihret EbouAnd >eof* Ago. And tci^— it may hive b«n evea then : it 
it M*ed so glilily ! Ami occun rcp«lcdl|. 

' We hav^ teen rmc iigALikKt the ibnirf tbu* loelered m importAnt 
port of ZinilhuHiHErA^^ rtfonii wm dsreelcd,— Siffry f/ 
do., p, I in 

•Sec hyran tv V^nimA, p. 3 aj: la U^hus, (,* 10 * p- 313 - 
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X.. 54- It ia ilie gambler who speaks in his uwii 
person, and no of Monte Carlo could lay 

bare more remorsefwl and helpless self^condeinnation 
ill the ruthless grip of the enthralling passionp or 
depict more graphicaJly its disastrous cfTecis on 
home and family. 

7 \k lambUng, endiiiiE cTicc delight me -u ihty loJL^athc 
Wdnl ^ tbey ijc to mo Hko h tlrauifHt of live voma^ptunl cruvinE^ ua 
Mihuu MujAvmnL—av Mj wife nevier qudnxlleU with me or imtiiifd 
mef She WAS hind lo me add iu my frici^d^. Hut I, for the sike of 
the hudfdout dice, h^ve sfwned my detoted ifpodse,—3. Mjr 
mothcinriivdAw detenu me; mj wife rejects me ; the guiLblcr fi&dd no 
oomf«ter4 Nor can I ^ what a j^mbler k good foTj an)' nwco 
shim * vilaAlrfe hop»e "Wfnw imt with —4. Oihen pay EXHirt lu ihe 

wife of the wan whose wealth is cu^eted lij the impetnoiu dice. 
Father^ niuther^ brothers, cry nut^ ' Who h the mm? Tnke him 
nn ay hound T ' — Resolve an 1 ruay^ ' 1 wtU phiy ivo miore, fnr mli 
my friendi» deceit 1114^ the muiment 1 hear the roltlc of the bruwEi 
vwes [dke], 1 hojittii lo the tfy£t, oaA wnrELan to herlover.^—h. T1>c 
gambler goes 10 the aueinldy [of EAdiLlen] fuH nf conlidettce : " to 
Jay 1 will/ Hut the dice iiillaifve his dtisire by WAkliiE over hii 
winnin^^ tu hEl. oppoiwnT.'—7. They are Sikt Tish-hnoks that pierce 
the : dcotiverl, thiil bum end tort 13 re. After ft brief fttn of 
Inck^ they ruin Ihe winner; yet ere thry In ihe j^iiihlcr ftv 
"I'hcir tfiwKjii o£ hfly-ihitfl |ln nllu^ioa pnpliftbly to the 
pgintsi] dbpotts itiUuf tfler n£le% ns fn^rd Ii« SaviEftKs PfililiftlVCeK. 
Th^ l^iw unit to ihe wralh even of the herccsl —lhe liinjj hidihelf 
eiahcs i^heisanCe to ihem.^ —^ They mil dirvi-nward ; tllty liviatid 
ward s—hft^-inu iw hand*!, the)' overcome thcBe who have. Tlaeic 
H:ele^al coals, when thrown on the dice~>H3aTd, icorcrh the hearty 
thoDEli cold themselves,— la Forsihcn niunma the |£nnvc!»icr's wlfe^ 
the mefther foe the *oa who roanu she hnrrw:i not where. It Ytxcs 
him 10 see his ow ft wife aikd Iben tfl ubMhfve the wivm atkI happy 


1 He ppuhftbly Tuvinc il^ked hlfonn libr^rty and lost—the depth 

er dwc'*”' 
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lieniH Dlhen^l [n deM, AttitUHu, ta^ Jfir roWH^T |fO« to 
Otbcj pcojj^e'ft Eiouse ■! nifhlJ In the luaminf Ei« ttw bfWtl 

hAtm [thj fIkjcJ ; liy ihn ijme ififl fint ffXM ou(, bci«kt down 
mik^rvbLj.—la. To hiiq nfjwj b the leader o€ yuur C^U hwt, itw 
kii^ oT jFonr whok band, [ viU niH bep^idgc giflu—] * *wear it wbb 
ontsti^dked finEiexi,“lJ, ' Lrt iIih diet done ; lend tKy JdfUl ; re- 

}oi« In Ifa^ [Dod^ and bo cuoienu Here, gained, U iby uttle : 
hti^ tb/ trife<' 'J'hi>t word spake la lue ihc ularable Santor+^M- 
binko peace ibcn and take pit^ on me. Dor enlace nae any loti^r wl|K 
foul diic witchciy. O dice \ Lei your wnlb, yuur enmity^ 

■notber |Hne, a boiKlunaii la the Lemn mice ! ** 

l 6 . That tltd vici? of gambliiiy should brt^ed the 
wor^ vice of cheating at play stands to rca^n. 
Accordingly wc find it mentioned in the Rtg^Veda 
with a frequency and familiarity w^hicli sliows the 
practice to have been a common one, thungh ac¬ 
counted very heinous/ It even would seem to have 
been a favorite itccuMstioii to hurl* out uf malice, 
at an cncm>% on a par and jointly with that of the 
Mill more abhorred practice of witch crafts Such, at 
leasts IS thti suggestion whidi appears to be offered 
by a very curious passage m the long so-called 
"cursing hymn" of Vasishtiia IVII.. 104)+ The 
faitaticah irascible old Rishi a vigorous and 
comprehensive curscr„ amJ^ while he w^as about It^ 
anathematizing the loes ol his people and of his 
godst he gave a “ rakingto his own personat ene^ 
mies, vehemently repudiating certain aspersions on 
his character : 


' To b^, rir la ^[tiiil ? 

* 1l k e^^lmlly aSludnl b»In Xht vtiv qu^jlnlon p. saj (1.^ 93, 
16): Uikw men rml cil ihcif ast ihc " dertr pimblcr^ 

hU jiwcliE« 0uE af ihr tuiki^ 
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He wb MitAc\n me with Ijrlng, tnerjr when r yy my wayi, 
thsnidoc PQ evil, let him, O I ndra, e»me to nothin* *, aa water that it 
tiJkcn Mp In the hollow ihe hind. » ■ . J£, O Agnip I 

chnting ^rtieater,—if I -AV hemw the gwii hypocriikally ! &ut 
why ut th04i wTOth wLih me ? CaU ihe dandecefi into mUerjv—Let 
me die thk diy if t ei-er prouiiial wUehmft, of ever deatwjed eny 
cnoti^s TihJ po«er by spellt; may hcp therefore, hit friendi who 
ftlicly railed me wiard.^Him who aU to mE, the |iare,' A w Utid 
#n thm/ who, himtelf p fiend, heibted ' I am holy *—him may Indim 
iJij wkiK-hLi giedt wc£|>oci, may he fell into the ncihenirKiit depth.' 

17 - The fii^t purt of this elTusion is the most ener- 
^etic pi^ce of cuniiiig lu the whole Rig-Vedat a^id 
speuks voluni«r!i for the V«dic Aryan' capacity for 
wholesotnC whok-hcarted hatred of their native foes 
or religious antagonists. Indra and Soma are 
jointly implored to deal with them ; 

■'Irtllra and Soma, hum the d*»Us, den my lliem. ihtvnr ihnrt 
ikvwn, yi twtk buiU, the people ihfll grow in dukn*vt ! Hew Atmn 
the urndmcn, suf^VcalE^ kill thenk ; hurl \hmja iwiy tnd iley line 
vrir*ci««.—lndr» and Jwrtti, ap ti^elher the ruffing iWim^n ! 

May he bom and like m ohLaiiiMi in the fire ! Put youj ewer- 
ladling haired U|>nn Ihe %'illaiTi who hate? ihc yimhnianp who eatf 
End whcifte look U aibofnioehle.'—InnlrE and Somn, hiui ihv 
eiildocr intf^lhc ^ll. e^en intn nikfEthnmahle dtlkneul May yinir 
ilrcn^h be full *y\ wrath tn held okit,. lhat not one may come uul 
^ain." * 

The third part consists of a string of curses on a 
variety of evil spirits and goblins that lurk in the 
night— some invisible^ some in a)1 sorts of uncanny 

* ** Bfdhman here hu the mcEnkng " Kt whta pjftj'f rightly,'^ and 

may ept^y ti> ihe pneata ms m not yet u a a-h thvre 

mAy he add lo be cuAle fetlll^ * oe ilrang dii^ike and aloofncAip 
on the put ef the Ar^'pe ngaiuf l the nslivn—na^yu^ 

* Hu MaDer'i nmdcdiig. 
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foitns—dog, owl, cuckoo, hawk, birds that whirr 
througli the darkness, defiling sacrifices—«iid ends 
with a prayer to Indra, for protection against “ the 
fury of the wijtard* ” and the wiles of witches, and 
for the destruction of botJi them and “ the idols with 
the crooked necks.”' On the whole it seems as 
though Vasishtha and his particuhir people—f. c., the 
tribe whose pitTshita lie was, for whoin he prayed 
and sacrificed—were molested and beset in this mao* 
ner to an unusual esttent. WTiicli may not appear 
strange if we remember that Vasishtha was the un* 
compromising foe of the native races, the fierce 
champion of Aryan exclusiveness, the founder of 
Brahmantc ortlnido 5 iy and priestcraft in their more 
offensive forms. It is no wonder tliat those whose 
enlightcnmeut he opposed, whom he despised, 
abominated, and cursed, should have retaliated in alL 
direst ways known to them. (Sec p|i. 

18. The few instances we find in the Ktg-Veda of 
the active me of spells may certainly be classed under 
the heai of * white ”—or harmless—magic, since they 
consist almost entirely of the gathering and handling 
of herbs, apparently not even accompanied by con. 
juring—except in the case of a woman, who digs up 
a plant to make a love potion of, for the routing 
of a rival in her husband’s aflections (X., t4S). She 
appears to have been successlul, for there is a song 
of triumph and exultation at having got rid of all 
intruders and secured her proper place as sole ruler 
of her household. But the general and approved 
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uscif of herbs: ujid plants were evidently for healinv 
purposes, m shown in the so^caJkd "Sonft of the 
Phys,can "-really an herb^heaJer. who wanders 
a^ut the country with Iiis box of ashvattha-wood 

secret of the fact that his 
?/!? This charming CuUur- 

Wrf abounds m little homely touches whicli throw 
juat the side-Jights we arc so eager for on the man- 
ne« and ways of those otherwise unattainable times. 
The healer begins by formally announcing that he 
Will sing the praise of -the herbs, the verdant" 
Which are among the oldest of thingjc 

CnIuwkI ^Ih hun.iitol Ydft*,. p^yr^^, 

. . . «..ve i„c virioiy * pri«.widnFpfi ™e. . ; . tv, 

imi re cattle, honce, iikI ctcnies^ , . , You will bo wuitb 

arwnihir “ ■'omrrDH* e, nvble* prince. io ^ 

cam n pxel prUw fop me—Entt Ihv Hfe^fnMh '^*’*** *“ 

wiie ihroH^h fenoss. , , •'*.•*,**'' 

crip of ihe kv. In ItlrtoHh Tf 

-0 nrocokijcn loano,ber,je drira rickn„, bol^"^; 

M a bcrere jculy^., Lh*ft ilckacii fli ' 

■nacfieraiwl will, hawiw; fl« m, the piniooi of it!' •''*5'“**'’* 
Whirlwloili,” t Wind*, nojr of the 


!<>, That our hcrb-hcalt 
‘ business,*' is r 

’ i* Here rolJo»*H' 


hiH ' 'eye to business,*' is most (pa7bicaS7showrb5 
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the following short and humorJstii: picce^ whicUp 
besides* is of importance a.^ bearing witness to the 
absence of caste divisions in the ihoroogh confusion 
(if pursuits which it describes: 

We ffwn Hmt? all oa r immti Anul The c*rp*ni<* 

sceki vnnething lhat \% bfukeu, iho Jntior t ^teni, ikc pric& Sorae- 
body will UCTifice.—The soiEi^i, well-dried wirh 

Mira snd with fcfllhtr fan, to petiviEe the lUtiic, vxk> pfref a flwii 
vfilh plenty dI guld. —I pm a i^y fffthei it a dofl«r, my mniber 
ACrinilcr of cmn. Wish our diffetenl wtewf, far gpin, wt 

run {after oar iespcclirv- ohje^isl m after cattld,* 

20* It is^ of coursci possible to CKtiract from the 
hymns infinitely more material—moslly Jragmentaiy 
—than we could attempt here for the rccnnstmclion 
of Vcdic life. This has been iloiic exliaustivcly by 
IL Zimmer, in bis unique and most valuable work^ 
A/tmfiXiA/i Lft^ah to which we refer the more itv 
quiring of oiir readers; with the remark, however, 
that he takes his materut from all the [owr SfimkitAs, 
and there ore presents probably a somewhat later 
picture of Aiyati culture than that which we have, 
in this chapter, striviui to evolve almost entirely from 
the Rig-Veda aVme. 



CHAPTER X 
THE KICp-VEOA : SACRIFICE. 

1 . It seems at first sight as though a chapter on 
Vedic culture must be wofdly incomplete if it does 
not include a picture of the status of the priests,in 
the social and moral order of thosft early Aryan com- 
munitieSp and a description of their ministmtiOTi$^ 
which may all be comprised under the one head of 
YAjriA—^crifice. But it is Just because of the im¬ 
mense extent of the subject, and its immense import 
not merely in the actual life, outer and itincfi but 
ill the evolution of the religious and philosophical 
thought of one of the world's great races, that it can¬ 
not possibly be disposed of among other matters, but 
Imperatively demands—^whert it cannot have a book 
—x chapter to itself* 

2. The priests who confront us in the Rig-Veda, 
though already forming a distinct class (not caste), 
are simpler in attitude and in organization than their 
successors, the BrAhmans. Instead of the large array 
of priests of various rank, specialists in numberless 
details of ritual, there is the priest generally—//p/or* 
and the tribal or family priest —That the 
ritual, however, was already complicated and exceed- 
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ingly precise, aIiowii vtry dearly through ^11 the 
Rig texts. The pricsu' services were appreciated 
and rewarded accordingly. There is a v,-i\olc class of 
texts—usually verses appended or interpolated— 
known under the name of tfifiMs/u/h* They consist 
of lists of the presents received from wealthy 
chieftains and royal patrons, intermingled with 
praises and blessings, and frequently mention¬ 
ing the occasion which prompted the largess 
— 13 the techitical word. Historically 

these arc, .of course* among the most valuable 
texts, from the glimpses of contemporary life and 
manners which tlicy afford. We meet there, too, 
familiar names^—of tribes known to us from the his¬ 
torical portions: of f+'imous kings belonging to the 
more poiverful dynasties* Thus DivodiLsa, king of 
the Tritsu. is one of three kings who are named as 
having given a large bounty out of the booty gained 
in ;i succcsKful eKpeditiofi agiiihst ShtKnbarsi, the 
mountain chicftaifi! fO stccd:i, JO Ijaskcts full of 
raiment and other articles, JO lumps of gold, lOO head 
of cattle. Another time Sudds, Divodasa's son, l< 
one of the givers. Then it is a king of the Turvasu 
who presents tw*o illustrious priestly families with 
60,000 head of cattle, while a king of the Yadu re¬ 
wards the Kanvas for a victory over the Parsu (a 
Persian tribe) which is attributed to the efficacy of 
their prayers, with a tfaisAitt/f of 300 horses, jo,ocJO 
cattle, many double teams of oxen. Again Trasa- 
dasyu, grandson of the powerful Puru king Kutsa, 
sends the Kanvas SO women slaves. Hand-some 
chariots and harness are highly priied: the horses are 
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frequently sJtid to be " richly adorned pearls- 
One Kan\'a priest exults in advance over an ex¬ 
pected i/aJtsAinA in cattle, which he has reason to 
think will be so abundant that people will say Vala, 
the cavc-demonj has given up his kine. Of cou^, 
the tnorc generous the givers the higher the praise. 
The Kanvas appear to have come in for more good 
things than any of the others. It is still one of their 
family who boasts of having received from a king 
with the significant name of Wolf to the Dasyu 
(PoifnwifrfX-a), on occasion of a great‘victory over 
black native tribes, Affttl's/ihid of too white cattle as 
shining as the stars of heaven, lOObamboo rc^s, lOO 
dogs, lOO tanned hides, too mats of a certain grass, 
4Cobay marcs. A certain kingTchitra must have 
shown unheard of'Uberality.lo judge from the praise 
besiowerl nn him: “Only Indra gives as much, or 
wealth-dispensing Sarasvati," exclaims the priest 
(again a Kanvs) : “ Tchitra is a real king all 

the others are wretched little kingletsthose 
that live along the Sarasvati. But he—he is like 
a thundering rain-doud. and gives a thousand 
myriads." (Of what ? not specified.) 

3, Sometimes approval is expressed in a cool, al¬ 
most condescending tone: “Koi the most carping 
mortal, y* warriors, can find fault with you." But 
when a priest is dissatisfied, he is not slow in ex¬ 
pressing his displeasure, usually in the form of sneers 
and sarcism. A Prithu (Parthian) king, who gave 


* Thh iirttit ■ cttAomMzjf w»| *r omimmlingKirfiWJind 

bridld t bence th® kimile of iKe liiny Ma. a black hor?e 

p4lor«^ wfii 
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only two horses and twenty cows for n victory, is 
taunted with being hard to get anything from, while 
another is likened to aPani chief, and dismissed with 
the ironical remark: *' That U why our loyal singers 
[priests] have so much to say in praise of Bribu, that 
most liberal of princes. The itiagAat>ans [princes] 
give out of ostentation. This ill-natured romaric 
from a Vasislitlia sounds like the grim o^d Rishi him- 
Klf. ^ But no modern diatribe could surpass in scath< 
ing irony two ^uastitfis, evidently composed with 
the intent of securing to the givers immortality of 
the undescrabtc kind : 

o friendi," Iln nm begiia, "eel up your ciilhoaUitn : hew are 
^ (O girt du« firusQ 10 siu«, Ihe g«nen}uf, the Ubfnl 
itaur Of (be slngtn fpritsaj trha ipnad ihe airifieul gn« wfl] 
p™* ihttn » meet. O Sb«. ff thsu d« pKMt then mth « at/ 
•P^, MS thw didst us.— The Dcble mu at Shutsdevt. I be *«lihy 
lord. IwQgbt ue three neb m nil, Indiug it by the e«,Mtme dee* * 
gMt, that the may stand and let ber young mtne bei," 

Another is indignant at having received, for some 
elaborate hymns to the Ashvina, of his composing, 
only a chariot without team or harness. He makes 
fun of it, holding the divine Twins responsible for 
his disappointment 


‘ rimn the Aabvins. tbc riefa in bone*. I received a. teamteas 
chanot; it pteiaed me mudt in sooih,—U wiU have u> puib on i«mc. 
how wllh me te the piece ifhcre men drink eom*, the handMime 
w^n. i.rt me have to do mth dreams « wSih wealthy 

miK cquaHj a rutibat4ntrAJ.* 


■ Toe chapter and verse (n all this, ire Ludwig At^.TWn ¥0l til, 
pr- ^* 77 . wliwe he give* a liu of all the wWmar 

Ihen be loohed up b the bynuu, ' 

•s 
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4- l! 15 evidently of *et purpose that these—we 
may w^ell call them merectvary—effusiona were incor¬ 
porated in the sacred cmbAlmed lit it as 

flies in amber, for the ediBcation of all omiing gen¬ 
erations. They were to inculcate, by jirccept and 
example^ by praise and withering scorn, the para^ 
mount duty, not merely of honouring and support- 
ing the priesthood, but tavishiiig^ heaping gifts on 
them* Though, when wc read of all these tens and 
sixties of thousands of horses and cattle^ these untold 
myriads " of unknown things, u'c cannot rid our« 
selves of a suspicion tliat these vrondcrful lists were 
sometimes deliberately swelled, the better to enhance 
the priests" merits and claims. There still, however* 
remains enough^ even with this margin, to astonish 
and puzsde—the rewards arc so out of all jiroprtrtion 
to what seems to us the simple minislruifoii of con¬ 
ducting religious semces—unless there was more in 
them than meets the eye at first sight* Whicht in¬ 
deed, was til* case. For the priests were not thouglit 
merely to assist and lead the devotions of their 
people* ill praying and rendering thanks for happy 
events, such as a victory gained* a successful expe¬ 
dition, for the prospering of crops and cattkj for 
increase in ofTsprmg and wcahh* No, these results 
were directly attributed to and thought to depend 
on. the praying {^n^rwin} of the priests, their text- 
recitlng. the sacrificial rites performed by tliem : they 
would not have taken place if the priests had not 
lone these things or had not done them in the right 
way. This is perfectly illustrat ed by a very effective 
passage in one of the histnrical VasisUtlia liymns: 
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" ViTviistihljp O Imlrt tM Vinuu, yz ftodd by Su 4 Ua \ ^ 

b wcl the Lhit Cried aJoud Id yam : ^uccmM wu Uic lurri- 

bet oi the- TrilJu Bftih hasEs cil]^| on Jnii in lb* bistlc, 

fiirndory mil boiily, wlien ye belp^l SutlTi ftiHl the 1'riUu, mhnn 
they Wtn rncwniKu^l imind hy the Ten Kings.^The ten confnl- 
CF»le kin^ (rbo On nol lAcriJicc wnM nni conqcier Sadii. ESdeni 
T-u Lbe pniyrr Q^ lbe pAiUkcrm oi the ucrifict: [the pflolij^ the godi 
came lo IbeSr ucrjActik^To Kpdii, bud pfr^ecit in ifae Bdllle of the 
Ten ye £Tire h«I|K O Tndra md Venina, when Ibe Triisn, 

white^rotel end wiib bnidwl hair, hnmbly i^ycd to ytm" ^ 

Now the ** ten kings,we haifc &Gen, were not 
alt Dasy^ii^ or wholly Diisyu^ and if they invoked the 
Aryan gods in battle, they must have sacrificed to 
them. But they (7 their priests for them) must 
have blundered, for sacrifice when ri:Ehtly performed, 
comfii'fs the result. What bounds, then^ should a 
king set to his liberality in gratitude lor a victory 
which he to his purokrla and assisting priests?* 

5 ^ This nation of obtaining certain exceptional 
boons through the force of prayer and sacrifice, is 
not as foreign to our mode of thinking as that which 
ascribes to them, as produced by them, the regular 

* thn Tnlia |irit>is, ibja b«in^ the prieHt^ gerij* 

* ttnA 4JI jtne^ uere u-eilEhy, ibwgbr We nacei hm mil ihere 

ClitiOiuJy Mi^^live (dlinu like tbrnt of e pn^ who kmenEs Ehu 
OvkU crowd him on nil N.id«R. till lw ii rqily to fiiJBt miih WAfiE mmi 
CiluutMidn end iiare gtiawji him Ar> m rnouMrgiuwe |E£ pwn EaH, ** nac," 
he e 44 li |mi helically, "‘ise* thy Mnj^, O liidn, mighly one!" 
(■- 33i Wc iure xm in the MlirkiJ eong be, tl}^ thu ihe 

pjietL'A '^Kekirt^forscimeoEie who will oflef libeEkHli^” wa% n sociil 
idct AM mdveraelly iMiaiitled ei that of ihe cupCjUcr lookii^ tor e jola 
fjc tlic dixiar Uw a ]kiiiknt. (Sec p. 33i,> We uuy lie ibat shcIi 
jKwtr br^l-winni^r^ did aiol belong to nbL^riom aihE Bneienl prie^iy 
lenkTlie^, Uke llkefciif eTic Vui^bUu^, Kuita^ nhAiAdraiAx ami ihc 
like. 
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recurrence of the beneficent phenomena of nature— 
rain and light, the alternation of night and day, the 
coming of the dawn and the sun, of the moon and 
thestam. Nor is there anything unlogical in this: 
once it is admitted that the gods do their work in 
response to sacrifice, the converse proposition is by 
no means far-fetched, namely that they will w/ do it 
unltss so solicited. It remains for us to find out 
wherein lay this compelling power of the ^nt/ima 
(ritudistically correct prayer), aiui the yajun (ritual- 
istically perfect sacrifice). This is equivalent to the 
question; What was the essence and nature of 
Aryan sacrifice ? 

6, Abel Bergaigne, of all Vedic scholars, has 
treated this question most thoroughly, has gone 
deepest and nearest to the root of it. The conclu¬ 
sions to which his investigations lead Mm can be 
summed up as follows; Sacrifice is an imitation of 
the chief phenomena of the sky and the atmosphere. 
Now it is a notion as old as the race, that a thing 
ardently wished for may be made to come to pass in 
reality, by performing or reproducing that thing in 
efifig)’. This strange aberration was one of those 
that died hardest, for we find it very much alive 
down to the later Middlc^Ages, in the form of that 
spell of the Black Art which consisted in making a 
wax effigy of an enemy, then mckitig it over a slow 
fire or sticking a pin into the place where the heart 
should be, in the e.'tpectation that the person treated 
thus in effigy would waste away with consumption 
or heartbreak. The custom of executing criminals, 
of burning or hanging obnoxious persons in effigy. 
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wlien they out of reach, h clearly h^d on the 
same primitive idea. And if effiictent for evil^ why 
should not the same spell be efficient for good also? 
Sacrifice, looked at from this point of vieWp would 
bCt then* a sort of beneficent conjuring, in accordance 
With the bright and genial Aryan spirit, while the 
dark and lowering Turanian nature re vela In spells 
and incantations for malicious, injurious purposes.' 

7. Two things are needful: light and rain—Fire 
and Water—Agni and Soma. They are produced in 
two of the three worlds—the Sky and the Atmos¬ 
phere. The Devas (pdivers of nature) are always 
producing them, Agni is always being found " in 
the waters: as Lightning in the cloud-sea {sar^iidF^dif 
as the Sun in the golden waters of the sea of light. 
The Cows are always being found and brought back 
to he milked: the cloud-kine with their rain-laden 
udders ^ the light-kine with their golden milk—the 
Dawns and their rays. This is the gods" allotted 
work, and they do it uiiremittingly, following the 
broad path of Rita" (the Leav). Only they need 
sustenanccp to invigorate them and keep them ever 
livings ever young; this sustenance they receive by 
partaking of the ** drink of immortality "— th^amrifa 
—the heavenly Soma which they distil press 
out of the watery elements somewhere in the highest 
heaven, the hidden worldp the Sanctuary of the 
Universe, All this w'ark^ this everlasting keeping of 

^ BergiJgne fiientiODi a ctulcm which he ^ told of 95 eUU exist¬ 
ing on the Isle ci ind which in pLurLng nemr n 

growihE trail A pAslebMrd dllgjf, of the siie whkh it ts desired that 
liie rcJ.1 fruit ihdrahi 4lUiA. 
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the wurld-inaidiiiiciy hiiiS an object: to benefit 

tlie race of meti that dvvelb on earth (of counie the 
rjghteoust well^thinkiiig men, i\ c*. the Aryas^ and 
£»uch of the others as they approve of). It is but 
meetp therefore^ that men shoqld try to plea.se the 
gods, keep on good terms with tliein, — not merdy 
out of gratittide^ but also becausCp should they be 
displeased, they might sulk and strikep'Vand then 
where would this earth and its dciiizens be? Thanks 
can be expressed in words and gifts, and the gods 
shall have both, unstintoJ. Only^ the bulk of men 
can feelp but not always express; arc wiJling to givcp 
but do not always know what and how to give, and 
the consequences of giving offence might be serious. 
So men will do wisely to leave these things to their 
|Kiet'priests, as their mouth^pieccs and dispensers — 
those superior, mysteriously girt«d individuals, 
liuman, yet more than human into whom the 
divine Vicli has entered (see p, 270), and who, 
therefore* can commune wHth the gods without fear , 
or diffidence, with ever-fiowingp river-like, musical 
sjx-cchp who arc on intimate terms with those brightp 
beneficent;, but awful Powders* understand tbeir na¬ 
ture, their likes and dislikes^ and know exactly w-hat 
offerings must please them, and how to make such 
offering acceptable. But it b no more than human 
nature, in returning thanks for favors received, to 
request the continuance.—if possible, an increase— 
of them. The thanksgiving then becomes a prayer, 
the thank-offering a bribe. The whole transaction 
degenerates into a bargain. The gods are praised 
and entreated, to do their work and be- 
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Stow buoii;^, and it h cxficcfat they vtUL Fof even 
mere jiiortdk>--let alone liigher beings noble ajid 
mighty—would scorn to accept and not give, 
again the priesLs, ^ ^sjieciaLb^Ls in mattcniof etiquetlc 
and intercourse between “the two worlds/* (which 
are SKid to bc as nearly connected as two neighbor¬ 
ing villages)^ are the natural go-betweens and 
masters of ceremonies. These matters arc alldm- 
portant^ for the very existence of the univcrsct 
and» therefore, of men, ls at stake, andt to 
tend to them properlyp the priest must devote to 
them all hts time, his undivided study^ and 
attention. It is only right therefore—on the princi¬ 
ple of division of labor—that he should be'exempled 
from other duties, and only just that he should be sup¬ 
ported in dignified comfort and remunerated on spe¬ 
cial occasions^ when his ministrations have proved 
partic u larly and pal pably successfu I. This i s the con- 
ceplion of sacrihee and priesthood we arc familiar with 
from our study of the religions of antiquity. JJut the 
specifically Aiyaij Racnhce, which has been developed 
by Indian Brahmanism to its uttermost possibiUties^ 
and eiidurt^p to a great extent, to this day* goes a 
step further* the step indicated by Bcrgaigne. 

S. It is understood that the Devas are beneficent 
and well-disposed, as willing as they are ablej to be¬ 
stow benefits and—what is more important still—to 
"keep the world going*" ' Still, it were very de5ar- 

' It mny he rcninrltcJ htdH«ntii1ly. lTi*lp tJift llw erifmal and Ut^nl 
mniiing of ■“ Kill." Thtmol Ri irtfdnif'' hi riow,'"jUHli »e 6 imI ii in 
tbo Groek rAfS And igmin iu our own riw^. The Supreme taw. 
Ihe Cosmic Ohtrr, U ike even flow of naturtl phcnoi^icnA—itio 
Ittfil iet|iJCAv-o of ihini^ ^ itf IIVa" 
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able to be able to cotrte them—of course by fair 
means—into doing what we want; that would make 
things absolutely'sale for men. Here comes in that 
old, old notion—of producing a thing by an imita' 
tion of it. On the *' finding’* of the heavenly Agni 
and the heavenly Soma, in obedience to the fixed 
ordinances ’* of Rita, the preser>’ation, the continu¬ 
ance of the world hangs as on a hinge- Let Agni 
and Soma, then, be " found" (produced) here on 
earth, strictly according to the ** fixed ordinances *’ of 
sacrificial Law and Order—the rrVv, the rititai' 
The sacred act on earth shall be the companion piece 
to that in the sky and the atmosphere; the counter¬ 
part shall be as exact a£ inventive ingenuity, aided 
by poetical imagination, can make it. The terrestrial 
Agni is *■ found," " hidden " in the plants—the fvood 
of the sranU and in the terrestrial Soma, the plant 
that gives the fiery dritik which warms and invigor¬ 
ates. exhilarates and inspires, till men cry out: “ We 
have drunk the Soma, we have become immortal, 
we have known the gods" ; in the w-aters, too, for 
it is in water that the bruised and broken stems arc 
laid, to start the fermenting process which evolves 
the fiery element of the beverage. This water is 
the counterpart of the heavenly Waters, the Mothers 
of Agni, and the large kettle or vat into ivhich the 
Soma is pressed is called the samudra. The other 
ingredient ts milk—the milk of the earthly cow, 
the counterpart of the heavenly and atmospheric 
Kinc of Light and Rain. Agni and Soma W'erc 

1 Really ihe luiw *wd t> <■ Rli> ~ ;-ii b tiiu« ii«a an identity 
hmm. ' 
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both ** brought from afar/' the formei- ** from Vivas- 
vat, ' the latter front the house of Tvashtar ^'—L t., 
from the sky^ luininouDi and frowning; therefore 
the consecrated spot on which the sacrifice take$ 
place, becomes *Mhe seat of Vivas vat.” The vf 4 t, 
(the place spread with sacred iusAa grass)^ is the 
^at of the gods." Thunder is the voiccp the speech, 
the song of the gods—the divine Vach. This 
VAcli has “entered into the Rishisp!' and they sent 
her forth as the sacred word—the wclUwordcd prayer, 
the beautifully fashioned hymn. Thunder also ts tlic 
crashing of the grinding stones, and rain the Soma 
that drops through the sieve or the woollen filter 
and flows and runs, noisily, abundantly, into the 
vats—as the rain which drops, and flows from the 
sky. amid thunder and lightning, is Soma, 

The counterpart is complete^ The sacriJicuil rite — 
the earthly Rita — reaches out and across, as a 
bridge between " the two worlds,'^ till it joins 
and ts merged into the heavenly Rita, and both to¬ 
gether form “ the broad and ancient path which 
leads to the one goal ” — the path along which Sarami 
took Jndra and the singing Angiras/ and another 
“broad path" appears—the broad path of the 
heavenly dais/iiftii—thQ rich gifts (light, tain, and 
all the regularly recurring beneficent phenomena) 
with which the liberality " of the Devas rewards the 
sacrificing of men, as the earthly daJts/u'ad is the re* 
ward conferred on the offlciating priests by the Jib^ 
erality^* of their patrons, whether royal or private, 
g. That such compelling power Is really ascribed 


^ S«e pp. 
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to the riiuahsticAlly perfect sacrifice, i« proved by 
texts so explicit and numerous, tItaC the only diffi¬ 
culty U that of selection. Within our limits, two or 
three-must do. They do not leave room for much 
doubt The first is taken from an elaborate rain- 
hymn (X., 98), hy a Rblii of the name of Devapi. 
He begins by invoking Brihaspatt, the “ Lord of 
Frayer,” and imploring him to inspire him and 
" place in his mouth " "a strong unfailing hymn, to 
procure rain *’ for Shantmiu, his patron. Briliaspati 
personally responds to the appeal: 

'■ Tli« IsoTifeyc^l shall Ml fnwa heaven ; hrin^ 13?* t 

ihCsOHand liiiifa. l^^pq^ - mcnricc al the 

right tisK Hanl twfWC the gmk wilh ui 

Now for tine result: 

" The RivKi EJeva^i «Qii of Kiiifatu^eu, hAtbg uml^rtalcin ihc 
office of Tifuild favor before ihc 1 ht J^rtd heavenly 

wAtcri fron the u|,)por sea down into the lower. The waters were 
ileiaincd hj the ha Ibal *ca ^ the^ Howcil doviu. let Ihuh 

by . h - Erihuj^ti gave the ef 5 dcn( nin^jirayer 10 the 

Rthhi." 

I It 1., 3Sp ihi; MarutH ate to come oil III dr 

“ Ughtiting-ladcii^ shining chariot5,^^ drawn by steeds 
fleet as birdstand making the earth resound with the 
noise of their wheeU. Through many days/* the 
Rishi then says, the anxious ones repeated thiji 
prayer ad dn;sf?cd to you and plied the rain-C(im|}e1ling 
.^rrificei by their jiraycns by their hymnsp the 
Gotamas upstit the water-vatp to tlrink." A bold 
figarCf but perfectly intelligible and thoroughly 
Vedk- Wc find it againp sdightly altered and dc- 
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vcIopcd> ill anothcf riin^liyiTiiii X., luu 1 Si* VAt ui* 
b 3 m:l has bccoim? a well ^ 

'' Vtv^mn ihe Imelicis |NjI 1 ilie Uhing^ |u«ed m luwcraml 

zaLic the liwrViJtiJ; let mi cni)4]r ihe wjner-ll^it*rulings vshtuSllr^ 
well M I'lic well wilh tliuiiK^ amj Imdiew^ tlic w*ler- 

aboDniliiij[, exh^tuO^s I niF^- fluis einj^yinj^/' 

01 Course knowledge* (;re;it and v^afied.b ri:qiiircd 
to make til e prayer an d sacri ficc e fficient:/ T he least 
ontis&Lofi or circir would be TataL For, sacrifice beiftg 
an imitation or reproduction of the celestial draiTia, 
it itiust run as srnoothly* he as free from blemt^h. 
A hitch or blunder in the sacrificial rifa must pru- 
diico a corresponding disturbance in the heavenly 
Rita of even cuiinsc of the Cosmic Order, and the 
safety of the universe i^a endangered. This is wliat 
IS meant by the constant allusions to " knowledge/* 
the great value of " knowledge/' to “ tliew'ise. * those 
**w'ho know/' by *‘lhc right path/' on which the 
gods (especially Agni and Soma^ the two ** Kings of 
Sacrifice") are entreated to maintain their wondiip- 
jwrs. Hence also the great danger for laymen of 
meddling with such things^ It is said: “ The igno* 
rant has enquired of him vrho knows; being instructed 
by him who know's! he acts. And this is the good of 
instruction s he obtains [literally * finds*] the flow of 

* cdatn^ictonf. Bm Vedic mrtapliDf Aaiiit not bo hcH 
tfuite li» niudcrn rbetorird 

* Fimjtr xnd idcri^cfr ijwftyv go logctbor: l ajm «nl JrjtAw!! : ^nJ 

whjpQ ufriSce lion* h mwitioned, proyer ia implipl- "" Socridft 

n-iUlOtLt pnyCT jvyVfflA) ii uJd nfil 10 ^ plca^sSBg lo ibe 

godit; txtn Senu piwstd praren J'*JAff} Itaiiti 1 ndn 

ioailTorvut. O' 
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the rushing otics [the W;jtcry]." * All these premises 
being accepted, we shalJ scarcely be inclined to dis* 
pute the assertion, that only i/mi king rules prosper- 
Qiu»[y lit bis own country^ obeyed by his subjects, 
and irresistibly wins his enemies* treasures nW 
r/i^^e ff/ Ah (characteristici thb!), before 

whom walks a piir^AUa. 

iOp VVe see now why the ancient Fathers, the 
first sacrificers — r. £., the inventors of sacrifice — are 
held in such high honor, rank as nearly^ if not quite, 
the equals of the gods, are crediled with so many cos¬ 
mic functions,—nay, are said to have actively assisted 
in the work of creation itself (See pp, 364-365), 
Sacrifice was their work of art^ the richly patterned 
webj the endless chain or warp,—one end of which 
they holdt in their high place in the abodes of eter¬ 
nal light, while the other descends unbroken down 
to earth, held firmly by "" those who know,^^ andadd^ 
thread by thread, to the woof. Each muftira recited^ 
each s^man sung^ each sacrificial rite accomplishedt 
is such a thread. And still the tissue grows, and 
still the pattern spreads, resplendent and many- 
colored^ and the sacrificial shuttle is never still. 

11. If the terrestrial sacrifice is a reproduction of 
the celestial phenomena on which hinges the exist¬ 
ence of the world,—in mythical phrase the ^"finding 
of Agni and Soma"*—and thereby infinences them 
and helps produce them, the question quite logically 
presents itself; " And what produces them up 
there ?and it is no less good logic (mythical logic) 
to reply: ” Celestial sacrifice of course,” Somebody 

* A. reoJiriiig, Za A'r %/#4 L, y. I 
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sacrifices in heaven, to accomplish the same results 
that we strive for—and attain—by sacrificing here on 
earth. Forthwith the mental process is reversed. 
The entire universe becomes a huge place of sacrifice 
and every act of the great heavenly and atmospheric 
drama is strained so as to make it the paialtel of a 
corresponding act in the sacrificial drama on earth. 
Agni, as the Sun, is the offspring of the golden arastf 
manipulated by the Ashvins; Agni’s blazing log 
bums brightly in the sky; the sea of light out of 
which he rises in the East is t he Arc (clarified butter) 
made of the golden milk of the dawncows, which 
feeds the flame on the altar and makes it leap and 
soar; the pillaisx)f light that rise straight out of the 
darkness at daybreak arc the sacrificial posts; the 
slanting rays, so visible before the sun is yet In full 
splendor, are the sacrificial grass with which is 
strewn the twA, the seat of the gods, which is the 
great orient East itself. As Lightning, Agni b found 
in the celestial ocean, is draw'U from the motherly 
waters by " the ten fingers '* of heavenly sacrificers; 
is struck out of the rock (the black thundercloud). 
The storm-drama can easily be converted into a 
celestial Soma-sacrifice, simply by reversing the sym¬ 
bolism of the terrestrial Soma-sacrifice. This is done 
all through Book IX. of the Rig-Veda (the Soma 
book) till at times one is puzzled to know whether 
one is in the sky or on earth. Soma is the divine 
race-horse sent out “ to w'in the prize "; the “ sisters " 
or “ maidens** are the waters which fondle him as the 
ten fingers the stem of the plant; the voices of the 
storm—thunder and the singing of the Mamts or 
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ArigifU—art ilie hymns and the «oise of the grinds 
jiig-stone^^ the sky ia the filter or sieve i the sanm- 
f/tn is the kettle where the divine drink mixed j 
earth h the receiving vat; tlie atmosphere is the space 
between the sieve and the vat: the heavenly cows 
whose lordly Bull Soma is, are the added draughts of 
miik. And Agni (as Lightning) is the h^iar^ the offi¬ 
ciating priest^ the wise conductor of the sacrifice. In 
a wordp as has been well and pithily said—** the whole 
ritual of sacrifice, with all its offerings and appur^ 
tenances, its priests and oficriDgs, is bodi ty translated 
from the sphere of human action, to the world of the 
gods/'' 

12, The next question in our mythical Catechism 
is *' Who are the celestial Sacrificers? " One answer 
is .so obvious as to suggest itself: The ancient 
Fathers, the sainted Pilris—the progenitors of the 
illuj^trious priestly races, and, as tradition often has 
iti of the luiman (or at least Arj'an) race generally* 
This suits admirably with their semi^ivine nature i 
inventory or "" finders^* of Sacrifice up there/' who 
transmitted their knowledge and power^ like a 
precious milchto their descendants on earth. 
Of the many texts which coiive^^ this conception the 
most uncompromisingly decisive is the short hymn 
iSi. which 

Itik mtt -Mil V iKflt Vvkhlho^ hhu:ailvji«v m tn»p dt adcwnl 

filicen, wha jhA luufiDLi linuij^KL nt nectivc^l from Iht tky, /pud 
Sun- ff«ni liw Cnreftlcif'ih lMmSiirin.> atmetc, from Savilur, from 
an. thi-^ or ilia* dfeltUCitlp this ortliAt p«iti<iiT4lr praycf, Ult that I bey 
- fwiiH the Htpftrtie fswiiee of ^crlfiw at Unt wit* out of 
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il»ir rf^i-h flud hi^n * {wzrtK f|, ttuE ili^j ipnycf the 

?AFf4hce, I he (im ncritice whieli went la the Thtl fi 

ithc wnnl: /ff/A'#, Ukc fire, lacnfife hu fjirien^ rtoirn fjfmn 

hr^ven. anil loeii m\\y iend it tuirk stwre, iti fire ik sent beelc to 
Wen/-* 

Cdcstbl sacrifice, then, h the model, terrestria] 
sacrifice the copy. There is more than imitation : 
tliLTC IS absolute identity, since the two chief ele* 
ments are the aame — Agni and Soma^ in their ter¬ 
restrial forms. That is why the power, the cfiTect:! 
arc the same. Here h a fine text in point: “ A$ 
thou^ O Agni, didst perform the oflfice of Afl/ar on 
earth ; as thou, 0 JAtavedas, didst perform the office 
of in heaven, — so, with this oblation, honor 

the god.s,—make our sacrifice succesi^fiil this day as 
thou didst make that of Manu/' (We know' that 
Maiiu';! sacrifice after the Flf>od resulted in re-peo¬ 
pling the earth. See pp. 33/, 339.) 

13. But^ as we go throiigli the Rig^Vedap picking 
out si]i(1 sorting the texts that hear on Celestial Sac¬ 
rifice, we find that it i$ not only the ancicrit Fathers 
who are actors in it, but quite as often M/ 
rr/o/r. The result is always the same, of course; 
they find ” Agni and immediately institute him 
their Aofitr and /mnt/iifff, (themselves becoming tin? 
rich patrons — /nJitinSiM — for whose benefit the sac¬ 
rifice is performed), whether in his atmospheric form 
as Liglitning, or in his heavenly form as Sun,—for 
Surya is expressly caJlcd the finr^Ar/n of the gods 
(VH 1 „ 90, 19). Mitru and Viruna," one poet tells 
us, and all the Maruts^ O mighty Agni,'sang a 


K vqi. i,^ p^i, t07/, 
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hymn to tlwe. when tUou didst ris«, O fedrya. above 
ihc races ot men" ' This is clear; scarcely less so is 

the followtttg: “ Three thoasand three hundred and 

thirty^nine gods did homage to Agni; they fed him 
on fAcc, they spread out for him the sacred 
and mstitined him Another rt-sult of the 

god's sacrificing is /A' stmUfts of Agni dov/u to earth 
for at the same time tl»ai they make him their pneat. 
they also make him “their messenger" (another 
fonn of the “ Descent of Fire There is a hymn 
(X 88) which describes in most of its verses the sac¬ 
rifice performed by the gpds. “ The world was hid¬ 
den, swallowed in darkness.” The gods sacrificed, 
and Agni was born : there was joy in heaven and on 
earth, as he covered with his splendor the two worlds 
and the atmosphere. Into ” this Agni ” (the fire lit 
in heaven) the wise, holy gods poured libations, slug, 
ing hymns—then they divided him into three parts 
or"*forms, and placed one as Sun in the sky—to 
“travel forever inextinguishable and shine day by 
day." The hymn is long and elaborately mystical; 
but this is the substance of it. 

14. But to whom is the celestial sacrifice offered ? 
That is a question w'hich docs not seem easy to 
answer. A* regards the Fathers, the matter is simple 
enough: they sacrifice to the gods, of course. But 
to whom can the gods sacrifice? Two texts (both 
late) contain the answer. One is worded in general 
terms, the other is explicit. The former (X., 90, 16) 
says that " the Devas having, by sacrifice, earned 
their right to sacrifice, attained to the highest heaven, 
^ [Il.t ^4' -I- rviidcidrvf, vdI. t., ti^. 
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where the ancjcnt gods are/' The second text (X., 
3) m the hymn to Shraddhi (Faith):— 

the Devas worshipped with faith the mighty 
Asuras , » /' The '^godsp'^ therefore — the Devas 
—sacriRce to the “ ancient gods "—the Asuras— 
DyauSp and Vkruna. and probably Rtidra, Tvashtar, 
Parjanya ; the yoiingerp Indo-Aiyan gods to the 
mighty primeval-Aryan dcltie^j whose rule is su¬ 
preme, whose abode is the highest, and whom* in 
the end, they supplant—or nearly 30/ 

15. Tian seen dental symbolism could takeonlyone 
slop more^and took iL There is a certain number 
of hymns addressed, not to one particular deity* but 
to manyp or to all, collectively Of 

these X., 65 is particularly fine, because it invokes 
all the great nature-gods by nainc» with a brief 
mention of their attributes and functions. It b a 
masterly epitome of Vcdic mythology. It has the 
following astoriishmg verse: 

DrinLiiiy with Aj^s'i Icihgue, hwcnljr, pure ill mind, nve^iUby 
Ih^ centre of ibe They powerfully ^upjMjried ibe Imvcm, 

thty pmircfl down ibc watcix 1 leving i nvented [littriJ ly * be^tcxi' ] 
t>W tree, tf U 

Other texts might be adduced^ pointing to the 

’ BergAfgnc that Ihib may ha-e had ^omethiii^lodo with 

Ihe limiiiforTnaETtna which llic mennmg of the w^irdl " Uudear- 

went. A subtle reeling of h^Mility crept into an<| the etti- 

Eude of Ehe followert iff ihe KCond, Intlri>.\ryan^ fowirdt Ihc 
few giand aad particukily awful deities of the TroCo- Aryan, 

ifiEpensation, end by the usual ptucc^'-, Uut feeling ^i^ trtPLffemd, ta 
those deiiieii, end m cenaiR URflirTidliTiG^a, cvcr jiiallgnUjp awihedl 
lothetn, The Greek ihco^gony preKnEla i^railcl 
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same conception/ but they arc not considered very 
deaf and readings vary somewhat. This one, how¬ 
ever, docs not seem to be doubtFuL We arc so used 
to the idea of sacrifice being an offering tendered to 
higher beings in thanksgiving or supplication, that 
our mind at first refuses to grasp what seems so utter 
an absurdity as these same higher beings sacrificing 
to ihtms€ifes, A bit of etymology may help us. If 
we take the word “ sacrifice '* in its literal Latin 
sense—that of “ sacred action/* not “ offering in 
particular, “oblation” being the proper word for 

_the strange paradox will assume a somewhat 

^hfferent aspect. Celestial sacrifice, as a " sacred 
action/' performed by the gods to “ delight them¬ 
selves,” presents nothing absurd or incomprehensible. 
This is about as far, however, as mythical meta 
physics ran go,—‘and, having got so far, perhaps we 
too have found the " supreme essence ” of Aryan 
sacrifice ” in the highest heaven." 

i6. After the spirit, the letter : which means in 
this case the actual forms and rites ol the terrestrial 
sacrifice. On this all-important feature of Aryan 
India, which Brahmanism developed to such unheard- 
of proportions, we can gather but little technical in¬ 
formation in the Rig-Veda; for that we must go to 
the Brahman as and the Sdtras. The pressing of the 
Soma, indeed, is abundantly described and illustrated 
in the Rig- But the great Soma-sacrifice of the 
classical and epic period, though not more holy in 
essence, was, in practice, a very different affair: re¬ 
quiring preparations on an Immense scale, taking up 
I VI,. II. »; X.. 8i ; X.. 7, 6, 
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many days with introductory rites and attendant 
ceremonies, and giving occupation to numbers oE 
priestfi going into the hundreds^ all of whom ex¬ 
pected—and received—ample daksAtJtd: so costly, 
in fact;, as to be beyond the means of private devo 
tioiti and reserved for the most imposing public 
occasions, such as (and espeejahy) the inauguration 
of a King or the celebration of a great victory. On 
such occasions it was very frequently preceded by 
the Horse-sacrifice {ns/ivatNird/i^)^ the distinctively 
royal sacrihee, which could be performed also by 
Itself, usually by kings desirous of offspring. Epic 
poetry will, in due time, furnish us with gdigeous 
and most detailed descriptions of this gigantic 
pageant. For the present we must b€ content with 
such mfonnation as we can Hnd in the Rig-5amhila- 
And that in truth is urtcxpectedly cortipJetep once 
again bringing before us a stage of ritualism and 
symbolism strangely at variance with the long-alleged 
“simplicity " of religious conception and worship to 
the Rig-Veda. This in formation is'eontained in two 
hymns(I., 162 and 165} which celebrate the sacrifidal 
Horse* now describing with almost repulsive realism 
the actual slaughter and burning of the victim, now 
divinizing him in mystic strains which leave one in 
doubt whether it is an animal that is spoken of or 
himself. Soma the King.—^This assimilation, one 
might almost say id cntih cation* is certainly inten. 
tional, carrying out the idea of the reproduction of 
heavenly things on earth. For Agnt (botli as Light¬ 
ning and as Sun) and Soma are, as we have seen^ the 
heavenly courses, and the horse on earth Is theii 
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Fcprt:seiiUtiv«, iheir syinbol, and when specially de¬ 
voted to them, becomes one with thesn—goes to 
them' ■ in death. I ndeed he is o f their 7vcc-’dfi>ajdta. 
Therefore he is said to have ‘'three forms," his 


34 .—tTAKT or A I'JtOCESiilOH (L^Tt Will.L 

SCULFTUlIl), 

highest birthplace" b with VArutii, his winged 
head speeds snorting dong the easy, dustiest paths 
of heaven Winged i-H h i s body, h h Hpirit pervad i ng 
as the wind. And immediately after this: 
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“ ll««t courier b pn>c««iJinf towanli the place of dmos'hier, tiii 

^irit intcAclj £4^4 oa the £ctjt. The gpot precede* him, the ube 
lineen follow. The cunEr u pnxxctling Unrud* the most gjlorloui 
of abode*, to the father ind the Mother" {peohebl; DTins-Heeveh 
and Aditi, for he w' once c*U«c) tn Adity*); ■* for even thi* d»y 
will he go le ihc god*, most welcome to then, , 


The description of the actual sacrifice is given with 
such completeness in 1 ., 162, that it wiJI serve our 
purpose almost without any commentary : 

... When they leid liy lh« bridle the adorned cntiner, 

thcomjufonn gent ImdMrf/e] is led, blealin*. before him. . . , 

Piihan'a allotted (hue; he will be welcomed bj sjj tihe gods, . . . 
Tviahtar wOl conduct hJn to high bonoti. When men lead the 
home, iccotdiag lo custom, three tJmei around [ihe place of cactiiice], 
the goal goes before ^and is killed first] to snnouncc the sacrifice to 
the god*.' The prieit, the issUtajit, the carver [who ia to diiide the 
carcass], he who light* the fire, he who works the pK*ring,a(one*, 
and the incplred singer of bymni-iriU all fill their beHtEi with the 
ll**h of (hi* weiLpiepared offer ng. Tho*e who tsshioa the post [to 
which the victim is to be boond], tnd those who bring it. sod those 
who fashion the koob on top of it, and ihow who bring leather the 
cooking vessel^sy their friendly help nlao not be wanting. The 
siwk Conner It now proceeding—Itay prayer goes with him— In the 
■bodAol thegodi, fbtlowEd by the Joyful song, of ihe prints; th« 
bmqtict mikei Mm om uriih 

ilere follows a sort of Ihaiiyg long .md tedious^ but 
very curious, in which all that is the lioi^e^ own, 
even to the particles of hijs flesh th*it may adhere to 
the post, or the a,xe, or the nails of the sacrificing 

^ Tba ii ihin" Rt : the 

aame nt rpnen]^, (A fitnvr^E iimsLhrt a idoilicc, fur ihr man 
hi lo Agni iin4 by ftim tronvEjctl lo the Itkr an/ 

otl«r 04TcrinG). This U wh/ A iS hAnigit^l KkTSin’t Eluirint, 
(jLiile as murK Mi^ncfdupt of his ru^itc luiirlinTil Jti^d 
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pricit, and the fat that may drop from the pieces 
of flesh, roasting on the spit—is bid follow him and 
be “his own among the gods the same with any* 
thing that has ever been used by him or for him 
his halter and blanket, liis trappings and accoutre* 
ments; all the grass he ever ate, or stepped or lay or 
rolled on; alt the vessels and implements and dishes 
that are going to be used to dress and cook and 
serve his flesh. This consecration is accompanied 
with the rather idle' wish that nothing that will be 
done to him may cause him pain-—neither the fire, 
nor the smoke, nor the seething pot; and the hymn 
ends as mystically as it began: 

■’ yivr Dcrt tby breath of oppr» wben ihud goe£t lo tbe 
gixU: (i. * n»y be brief t-nd easy ' J ; mt.y not 

ilie ftxo injM thy bodie*: ^ mmy not m hwty, unskalW ciivcr, blunder¬ 
ing in hu work, dmve ihj Ijoibe wton|1y. FdibodeIi, ibou didt nol 
here, nor dost thoa infler wiy injury ; no^ ibou goest to [be j^odsmlong 
fair* «jy paths ; the tirO [Indm'i] nnd ibe diLppIcd deer [the 

M*rulsT will bo ihj comndei, , * 

17, One verse (8) ts( 1 ^ i63t evidently describes 
the sacrificial procession. 'VAfter thee, O Horsep 
comes the chariot i after thee, man; after thee 
the hosts of the girb- , /" As the verse ends with 

the statement that all^ the world is anxious to win 
the Horsc*s favor and that the gods themselves 
recognize his heroic might" {if not even his 
superi<>rity in heroic might)* it has generally been 
taken mythicailv* all of it ■ while it i$ very proba- 


1 p4*ilively TfAdi " bodiei" In tba plurml, mnd inl«prciC' 

It ts n loyvtical fiUnijcia to xh^ fi^na ol ihtt Agni-emd-SotUA- 

bjoncp with vhlcb the ucnliErul banc wu ideutihed, u seen above. 
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blfr that wc have here another of those mixtures of 
myth and reality which arc so confusing and mi^ 
Jeading^ In the Horsc’sacrifice as originally insti- 
tutedj and practised too^ "'theman" was ind«d led 
after the horsc^ a$ the goat was led before him^ and 
for the same purpose—to be sacrificed. For there 
can be no doubt whatever that human sacrifices w ere 
part of ancient Atyan worship. Asshow^n elsewhere/ 
certain premises being accepted, nothing could be 
more logicalp necessary, even juster; it merely meant 
going the whole lengthp and it is hardly probable 
that any race missed this stage of cruel logiCj when 
sentiment is not yet sufficiently developed to stay 
the hand armed by what is mistaken for reason^ The 
Indo-Arj'as outdid all others in pfaimspcaking con¬ 
sistency, They openly classed man among ani¬ 
mals, counting him as the noblest and first, but 
still as one of lhem, /^jVtfWJ as has been 

felicitously remarked* Sacrifice was of two kinds: 
bloody and bloodless. Five **animals'* arc declared 
fit victims for Ih^ former: marip the horse, the steer, 
the sheep, and the goat. At a solemn sacrifice all 
five victims are to be immolated. Vedie rituals of 
undoubted authenticity—Shrauta-Siltras and texts 
in the Yajur Veda, all Shrutl " revealed "'—give the 
most detailed JitstructioiiS as to the occasions of 
such sacrifices and the manner of them* One of 
these occasions was the building of city walls, when 
the bodies of the five victims were to be laid in the 
water used to mix the clay for the bricks^ to which 
their blood was supposed to give the necessary firm- 

I Stcf^ */ ch« Iv., pp. 
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ne^—and probablytCf^nsectatlon. Another was the 
Horsc-sacrificc^ as/ivamafhi. Then there w;i5 the 
out-and-out human 5acrifice“///r?i:j//a;/n’i//v^t—which 
ranks still higher^ ami Tor which the victim must be a 
Brahman ora Kshatrlyajo be bought for p thousand 
cows and a hundred horses. An intensified form of 
is that in wliicli a large number of 
victims“i66 Of even 1S4—men of all sorts and con¬ 
ditions—are immolated, T he Shatapatha-Brahman a 
it$c]f» the most Lmpcirtant of alh describes this whole¬ 
sale slaughter-ceremony. But the ritual suddenly 
breaks off and drops into narrative^ giving us the fol¬ 
lowing legend: “Them when the fire had already 
been carried around the victims (all bound to the 
several sacriheial posts) and they were just about to 
be killedp a voice was heard to speak: * 0 man, do 
not accomplish it! If thou didst accomplish it* one 
man would eat the other/ To understand this, we 
mast remember that the flesh of victims was partaken 
of by the sacriheers. It is therefore probably—^and 
nothing could be more natural—the horror of canni¬ 
balism which caused the frightful practice to be 
abandoned^ at the cost of logical ineonsistcucy^ Sub¬ 
stitutes were used at one time> such as golden human 
head s. Ye£ the custom of associating a huma n vict im 
w'ith the horse and goat in the as/ivaiHrd/m, seems to 
have persisted for a while. Only it is prescribed to 
buy for the purpose an old^ decrepit, infirm leper, 
for whom* “ going to the gods " could be only a most 
happy release. But even this wretched wreck must 
belong to one of the holiest and most illustrious 
Rishi families. However, the dislike of spilling 
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blood and taking life (unJeaa in war) wbxdi became 
so conspicuous and beautiful a feature of later Brah¬ 
manism, was already growing on the Indo-Aiyas, 
and the same Brahmana—the Shatapatha—formally 
declares bloodless olTerings to be more acceptable 
and fully as efficient, as usual, in the form of a 
legend or parable: 

'' The godi At Ent look usmr u fictlm ' ucriheui 

ijQicLaL'] Tbeik Iht: lAcri^di] fLrlQA [ihta^As} left hin» k^tl went bitd 
iJkQ horsi^. They look, ihc ImnCk bdt tfafr wtfJ^ vent. Oat ol biqv ^1k> 
and inlD tl3« Sooft it wcnl from the steer jnto sheep, froeii 

ibeib«plDh> the ihe foot into ifae wih. Then they diifi 

the CATth up, seeklEi£ for the au^Aa ud found it in lice and buky. 
Thertfore^ is much virtue u iheze wn in iil ihosc ive inimiJi, 10 
mitch there now Is in ihii HcriEctil oike nude of noe snd 

Wley], L 4^., for him who kiaowi thk The ^rquud ertim Mfwer to 
the haitf the wslet [with whlich the pveid Is misodj to the ikin« the 
miking end itirrins to the the hirdened cike [in the hikiiag] to 
the bOQiSv the ^Air with which it li uoioted to the mirrew. So the 
five oompoDont psrtfi uf the Kntiuii] ixe cooatsined in the 

iS. Human sacrifice b not mentioned in &o many 
words in the Ri^-Veda * but it is alluded to, tnan^ 
parently, to use the Vedic phiase^ ^^for those who 
know/' Not only in verse dt of the Horse hymn^ 
quoted above, but more undoubtedly in two texts 
which allude to the r<^ue of one Shunahshefha, 
an adopted 5011 of the Rishi VbhvAmitra; 

'* Bonud Shuiuhjhcplin tboa, O AgnL, didst deUtet flOm 1 thoo- 
ilind |K»ta bc£iiuc he prayed fcrvcutly to thee £ hi dcUtcr os, IOd^ Q 
lining Afffar^ Trom our hofid.^,, £7.) 

** YarunS the king will deliv^ us, he whom tJic c^itire Shuiuih- 
idiephl imukcd onre od a tiinr. Kcr Stiunaluhrpha, being lir-bly 
bound In the post, cilLcd out to the Adilya,^!^, £4, la^ .IJ.) 
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An allusion to the same old stor^* is certainly con¬ 
tained in verse 2i of the following lijrmn, I., 25: 
'* Thai I may live, take from me the upper rope, loose 
the middle, and remove the lowest." Indeed, tradi¬ 
tion was so positive on the point that it ascribed 
both these hymns to Shunahshepha himself. This 
would show that Viruna's threefold fetters or 
nooses " arc not akmys the allegorical ones of dark¬ 
ness, sickness, and death, but like most of the Rig. 
Veda’s mysticism, have an underlying realistic 
meaning to them—very realistic in this case. The 
story itself we find in one of the great Brihmanas, 
possibly the oldest, the Aitareva, which belongs to 
the Rig-Veda, and therefore ivas bound to explain 
such obscure passages and allusions. This b con¬ 
vincing evidence of the fact that though the Br 4 h. 
manas are necessarily later, they may and often do 
contain matter older than the Rig itself. For what 
is alluded to in a work as generally known, must 
have existed before that ivork did. The following 
is the story condensed.' 

19. There was a powerf ul king, K ARISHCHANDRA, 
who had a hundred w'ivcs, but no son. By the ad. 
vice of a great sage who lived in his house, he went 
to Varuna the King and said: “ May a son be bom 
to me and I shall sacrifice him to thee 1" Viruna 
said “Yes," and a boy was bom to the king who 
named him Rohita. Virunasoon claimed the child. 
But the father succeeded in obtaining respite after 
respite, until Rohita grew to young manhood, and 

' Ii U stM toM i A Rimiiani and *o<ne Ftaidaat, with noewcqp 

I ill TsrialiDiu. 
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wa5 girt with his armor. Then Vanina would wait 
no longer, and the king could find no more excuses. 
So he said to his son: ‘'Child, he gave thw to 
me, that I sacrifice thee to him.” The son said 
“ No," took his bow, and went to the forest, where 
Jic lived for a year. Then Viruna vented his anger 
on the king, whom he afflicted with dropsy. Rohila, 
meanwhile, met a Brahman on his wanderings, who 
advised him to travel It was Indra in human form. 
“ The fortune of a man who sits," he said, “ sits also. 
It rises when he rises, sleeps when he sleeps, and 
moves when he moves. Travel! A traveller finds 
honey, a traveller finds sweet figs. Look at the 
happiness of the sun, who, traveDmg, never tires. 
Travel 1 ” Rohita travelled six years, at the end of 
which he met in the forest a starving Rishi, of the holy 
Angiras race, who had three sons. Rohita said to 
him: 'Rishi,I give thee a hundred cowss 1 ransom 
myself with one of these thy sons.” The father 
embraced the eldest and said : “ Not him 1 ” The 
mother embraced the youngest and said: “ Not 
him ! ” ^!o they agreed to sell Shunahshepha, the 

middleson. AndRohitatookhimtotheking.who 
offered him to Varuna in exchange for his son. VA- 
mna said: ‘'Yesj for a Brlhmati is better than a 
Kshatriya," and ordered the king to prepare a great 
royal sacrifice. Shunahshepha was to be the victim 
for the day when the Soma is offered to the gods! 
Vishvinjitra was^ the Jufar on this occasion. But 
when Shunahshepha was prepared, they could get 
nobody to bind him to the sacrificial post. His own 
father, who. had sold him, did it for a hundred more 
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COWS. But no one could be found tg kill him. HU 
father declared himself willing to do that abo for 
still a hundred more, and approached his son, whet¬ 
ting his knife. Shunahshepha thought: “ They will 
really kill me, as if 1 were not a man.' I shall pray 
to the gods." He prayed to them all in succession, 
one sending him on to another. Ushas came last, 
While he prayed to her his fetters were loosed and 
dropped off him, and the king's dropsy left him, so 
he was well again, and the victim that was to have 
been was requested, instead, to perform the sacri¬ 
fice of the day. The RUhi now claimed his son 
and wanted to take hin>-back with him. But Shu. 
nahshepha absolutely refused to follow him, appeat 
ing for protection to VishvAmitra, who supported 
him. saying; " Dreadful was he as he stood with his 
knife ready to kill. Be not his son. Come and be 
iny son." Shunahshepha said : ■' Tell us thyself, O 
son of a king, how I, who am an Angirasa, shall be. 
come thy son."' VishvAmitia replied: " Thou shall 
be the eldest of my sons, thy offspring shall be the 
firstthmi shaft receive the heritage which the gods 
have given me." On this understanding the ad op. 
tion took place. VUhvlmilra had a hundred sons, 
fifty of whom (the elder half) rebelled at having a 

* On inch oewkras, cxpkiai tbv nuuDenUtcr, it wm tii5lg««y 
tn rtl™ Ihe n»n seuI tfa« Urpsr uiinili it thn lut moflicnt. liter 
their porifieHJoa by cinyiag Uk tire weund tbEin (je« abort thi 
U®«»d tnm the {thattpathi), «A<i aaiy ibe ih«ep ud the toat *trr 
kaied, Thw wts uicriS«« Aimiiiuted into coDKcntjon, ({5^ 

•f Aityria, pp. Itf, *84,) 

» Viibriniiti^ though » tfrAhmu) in dlgnitp md « RiaJJ, j,, 
we kaowa k Rijuu bj Isirtb, ' 
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stranger placed over them. Their father cursed 
them, and they went forth as outcasts, they and 
their descendants becoming the worst of Dasyus, 
The other fifty cheerfully submitted, and, receiving 
their father’s blessing, lived happy and prosperous,' 
20. It is very easy to disentangle the kernel of this 
story from the Brahmanic additions and flouridies, 
which, however, for once do not mar it. Disapproval 
shows from every fine, and we are allowed to infer 
that already at a very early period this most awful 
of all sacred rites was only simulated in the perform¬ 
ance, instead of being carried out to the bitter end. 
But that very disapproval is manifestly a protest 
against something that really existed, and we cannot 
exonerate our Aryan ancestors from the blot which 
appears to rest on all races—that of having, at some 
time, practised the abomination of human sacrifices, 

* See Mui Meller, Amtitnt SoHiii'U Litmture^ pp, 40^419. 






CHAPTER XL 

THF. klG-VEDA: COSMOGONY,—PHILOSOPHY.— 
RETROSPECT. 

j. Ok the many fleeting moods which waft a fra¬ 
grance of true poetry from the too often barren i or 
^wor^e still—wced^ridden garden-beds of the Rig- 
l/eda, there is undoubtedly none that interests us 
and appeals to us more than the questioning mood, 
which now and then, quite rarely» breaks out in un¬ 
expected places—the bud o f choicest pro m be on the 
tender yet already vigorous plant of earnest human 
thought, as distinguished from mere imaginative 
speculation, great as is the charm of the latteu 
When those old Rishis (who, persDnally, may not 
have been old when they thought and sang !), when 
they pause in the midst of an invocation, a hymn of 
praise, to ask wonderinglyj sincerely, “Where is the 
sun by night?"' “Where go the stars by day?"" 
“ Why does the sun, being neither supported nor 
fastened to anything, not fall down ? *' ** Of the two 
—Night and Day—which b the elder, which the 
younger?" Whence comes the wind and whither 
goes it?and " how is it that it rabes no dust on 
the paths of heaven? nor the chariot of the sun 
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cither ?wc are overcome by a feeling as of awe^ 
tender and pathetiCt when we hear the first ear¬ 
nest questions (very much the same, too ) from the 
Jips of our children in the midst of their amusing 
prattle, and mark the widely opening eyes with the 
first sharp gleam of the spirit life in them^ as each in 
turn reaches out feeble but longing hands, instinc^ 
lively groping for the fruit of the tree of knovv]cdgc+ 
with no dimmest perception of either its sweetness 
or it$ bitterness, its bJessings or dangers. For the 
spirit that has once queried so is awake and will 
never be laid to sleep again ; it has started out of 
the repose of latent into the activity of conscious life, 
and has grappled the universal problem It i^ to 
wrestle with to the end and do its share to solve: 
the separation of that which may become known 
from that which never can be. 

2. It is peculiar that the direct question Is never 
asked; “ made the world'"—or worlds—but 
only it was made: how “they*" made it^ or—in 
the latest stage, when philosophical abstraction has 
reached the conception of one creator (a d/id/ar^ a 
a vhAt*akarf/ian}—how Ae made it,—and 
mi This particul^ question fully thought 

out and adequately wordedp wc encounter in two 
speculative hymns, of Book X.^ addressed one to 
'' all the gods " and again to Vbhvakar- 

man, *'the artiheeft or fashioner^ of the universe/' 

''Whuindwd wi$ thf wwd^ wbit iht tr««, oul of which 
fa£}uQiic4 [afler tht of c4fp«riitn] ihe heaven And the wiii ? 

these fwo ftfind fa»it And i^row uDiald forever, while Gunr dviy^ Aud 
momiiiGS PM4 awAj," (X,, 31^ 7.) 
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*'\V1iBt Tia'thc slindioj'plirSi ihe »l^le iiippoft, the poo- 
tiun, *114 hamwu il, (tort which YUheikefflian, the eU-weiiiE, pto- 
the earth *nd disclMal the heevon Iqt hii might? , . - 
Whet Iftdeed »«» the '"“J* *'*»' 

ioned iba earth end the hciMn? Inquire, fc whe on«, with ytMT 
inilldiy wImI it we* On whidi he tnoh bil ■iMid when he mide fut the 
wwld," (X.. St, 1 mniA.) 

Thwe verses are found in the Yajtir*Veda also, 
and one of ItscommentaTies, the Taittiriya*Brahniana 
answess the question thus i 

" SHhnii [»'<'**“') '™ *•** Brthmi WM thit tm* out of 

which. UiiT.fuhioacd the he*»e» end the earth, tVwe met, with 
nj mtnd I declert: ualo j™, he looh hit Hand on Dmhinn when he 
midcs ful liic vndid-i-^ 

Perhaps as good an answer as the subject wilj ad¬ 
mit, at this transitioit stage from Vedic naturalism 
to the spiritualism and pantheism of the Upanbhads, 

_the stage when the Brahma is already felt as the 

iiniveisally present, latent life and force, which, mani¬ 
fested, becomes both matter in its tangible form and 
spirit in its active working, but not yet as the One. 
self-existing Soul of the All and Creator of the 
Worlds. 

3 . Like all the phases of thought recorded in the 
Keig-Vedap the ideas on the making of tlie world pass 
before our eyes tlirough several progressive stages, the 
first and simplest of which is well represented by this 
statement In one of the Vasishtha hymns: Vimna 
stemmed asunder the wide firmaments; he lifted on 
high the bright and glorious heavenj he stretched 
out apart the starry sky and the earth (VtLp S 6 , t). 
The same things arc said of other gods also* But 
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to luni let (IS offer our sacrifice/' And some conscien¬ 
tious t]ieologian fortluvrth embodies the answer in a 
verse which he tacks on to the beautiful poem, the flat¬ 
test anticlimax tliat ever was devised : " O Prajipati, 
UD other than thou hath embraced aJl these created 
things; may what we desired when we called upon 
thee be ^nted to us ; may we be lords of riches/' 
Praj;\pati~Lord of creatures, or “of created things'" 
—being a dc^riptive name given to many of the great 
gods in their of creatorst-is a satisfaetory answer, 
as far as it goes. But it does not go far or deep 
enough. We have at last arrived at the point where 
we cannot be satisfied with less than an entire solu¬ 
tion of the riddle which we call the Rig-Veda; where 
we must lift the veil of the very sanctuary itself and 
see w^hat is the real essence of that One w hom ** wise 
poets make manifold by words/" Tor that is to 
what, in the end, amounts all that shifting and merg¬ 
ing of divine personalitJes into one another,, those 
multitudmous identifications. 

12. If we collect, then carefully con these texts, 
we shall be led to the conclusion that there is one 
divine person who attracts and absorbs the others 
sontewhat as a larger globule of quicksilver docs any 
number of smaller ones. And as that globule, at the 
slightest jolt, breaks up again into an elusive bevy of 
small ones, so that divine entity, just when we Lhink 
we are fairly grasping it^ suddenly vanishes, and the 
polytheistic host confronts us in full array. That 
divine person or entity is Agni, he of the three 
abodes" and the "three bodies"—as Sun^ Light- 
ititig, and Fire. We see the ofteji fanciful identifi- 
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cations tend ing tliat way, vaguely, obscurely, till nmv 
and then the poets arc surprised into a definite 
statcincnt whicll leaves no rooin for doubt* There 
is an entire hymn of many verses (II., l) in which 
the poet, ^fter rehearsing the various births of Agni 
—front the Waters, from the cloud-rock, from the 
trees, from the herbs—proceeds, systematically, to 
identify him with nearly every god in the iwntheon. 
Agni, he tells us, is Vdruna, Mitra, and the other 
Adityas; he is Indra and Vishnu, Ivashtar and 
Rudra, and the Manits \ Pflshaiv and Savitar, even 
the Ribhus, and others. More convincing, because 
briefer and simpler, is verse 46 of that long and 
mystical hymn 1., 64. out of which some striking 
passages have already been quoted ; * 

■‘TiKy tali h'kiVk Indra, Mllm, ViniM, Apni ; then ht h the 
bcanlifttt- winged hcayfiTiijf Uird. TIuil which ii Out llie wi« caU il 
by iiamra : Ihey caU k Agni* Mllolishvftii." 

Or this (quoted in part already}: ** Wise pceU make 
the beautiful-winged, though he is One, manifold by 
words*"' The circle narrows, and wc read; ** O Agni^ 
many names arc given thee* O god* immortal nilcr/" 

^ HilLcbfmTidt catls this bymii the ridclle-hynin." It is stiU con- 
iiilcsvd in many pottiMf; but is ^^crai d^cniipAclitfkiion of 

|hc Rig-Veda, both ti lo ipifit iiKircoscs, ii mOR 

LnicIlEjs^bk!. SfHDC ol Uw nddtei m ini»t and qoilc ensy. 

' Hiich w the ikscripdnii ot the Year as the Ivrelve^a^e4 wheel of 
Rita which circles cnand the hnTem wilhoul ihe wie ever getting 
beaicd uiT the wood rmtcti, while jtq twin brothen keep elinsliing up 
it" ( 3 ;^ days and a« many pighlaj. The riddla in which |be in- 
evitabk Cow orwl Calf irc turned huee ore imong ibe hondesl, be* 
caiiH? ibcse aymtnlicol oaimak haTc emne to mean KajOupg uul 
cveiything;. 
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At last it dosed, and it is announced; “Agni is 
ALI, THE QODSv" Herewitli We bave the sought'for 
due. 

For the Aiyas of the Rig-Veda were—Fire-Wor¬ 
shippers/ 

After the stupendous collection has been subjected 
to every known process of analysis and disintegra¬ 
tion, this is the residue left in the crucible- So 
much will plainly appear even fronni the limited but 
carefully picked selection of hymns and detached 
passages in the present volumt 

13. From these it must have become clear long 
ago that the whole naturalism of the Rig-Veda, its 
entire conception of the universe and its working, 
hinges on two sets of natural phenomena; those of 
Light (Heat is included, though not specially men¬ 
tioned till late), and of Moisture, embi^ied in Agni 
and Soma- And we cannot perceive or compre¬ 
hend Agni’s real nature so long as we persist In nar¬ 
rowing it down to the conception of Fire—one form 
of him only, and not the most divine. Agni is Light 
—the light which fills and pervades Space—which has 
its highest abode in that eternal, mysterious world 
above the heavens^ beyond space itself, where are * 
the hidden sources of a]] things—the Sanctuary, the 
Navel of the Universe, where and Night them¬ 
selves, tile unequal, over separat^ sisters, meet and 
kiss (I., 1S5, 5 }* From this supernal world Agni 

' And lircbaHy the Indo-Ennian Atyu otw. Sot ■wa tKe ZprMi- 

tit thii day 10 nik^iiHiiwd, The very «Kace<if Ziratfaiuhm't 
rsJ^itrni o^tisitJed! in iruii/iartDutg Tire- ind. &iiDJtwbnbip iaijo- a 
iymbn|ic 4 act. 
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descends and manifests himself. He is “bom "or 
“found" in the heavens as the SuRp in the atmos¬ 
phere as Lightnings on earth as Fire* These are his 
three visible Bodies or forms/* But he invisibly 
pervades, lies hidden in* all things. In the plants— 
or how could he be brought forth out of them ? In 
the Waters,—for out of the heavenly ocean the light¬ 
ning flashes, and with the rain he descends into the 
eartht thence mounts into the trees and herbs as sap, 
and lies concealed tn them untii brought forth by 
design or accident In animals and men—for what 
hut his divine presence accounts for the warmth in 
their bodies? and that warmth is Life, for when it 
leaves the body, life goes. Soma himself is only 
Agni's other self* the liquid form of himp the hidden 
principle of life which makes of the moisture that 
pervades all nature, the invigorating amri/at the 
Drink of Iminortalhy, which keeps her forces living 
and ever.young* As to the earthly Soma, the fer¬ 
mented and inioxicating sacrjficial beverage, Agni's 
divine presence is trebly manifested in it: by the 
flame which the alcoholic liquid emits and feeds; by 
the heat it diffuses through the veins of the partakers; 
by the exhilarationp the fervid enthusiasm, nay the 
inspiration, which seizes on those who have tasted it, 
and makes them fed in direct communion with the 
godp makes them -ay that the god has entered into 
them and they have become as gods. In the form 
of Somup It is Agni whom the worahipper receives 
into himself, for the two are One. * It is Soma whOp 

I S«pp. 173-175: " Horn, ivbo hit cAURd iato the Bfihmmfis 
(X.. ul 
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from his bright bqwl, the Moon, dbpen.scR the gentle 
dews thi(t feed the plfints, but hidden in the dews 

as m the rain, as in the clouds^Agni descends, for 
he h the Child of the Waters Thus the ancient 
Aiyas not only preceded the early Greek schools of 
philosophy in constructing a theory of the world, 
but greatly surpassed them in wisdom; since, while 
some of the Greeks declared Water to be the ele¬ 
mentary principle of the world, and others Fire, the 
Vedic Aryas, by a marvel of intuition, had, ages be¬ 
fore. reached the perception that only in the union 
of both—of Heat and Moisture—lies the universal 
life-giving principle. 

14- All the Ddvas having to do with light, light¬ 
ning, fire, or rain, it is clear that, taking the stand 
just developed, it is quite possible to drive them to 
bay and expose them, as so many Vedic thinkers 
have done, as mere names^ndowed with a fictitious 
individuality—to find the ttemen (name) behind the 
fthatCH (deity), to use a phrase of Profesisor Max 
.Miiller, which was a revelation in its day; then we 
behold in them only so mahy Persons of Agni, in 
the word's original meaning of—Masks. ‘ No won¬ 
der that a riper age discarded them afj as MAvA- 
“ illusion ” and sought the One behind them. Only 
the stage of naturalism had then been passed, and 
the One was no longer Agqi. 

^^S^lic mysticism of the Rig-Veda has Its source: 

•/ tWj. tir.. "Pkhsom." 

mask. ' then iht on^i rtrC^CDLv, tite nui% 

on. thr wit: enuN, The jhtrvinr' oj n ddij de- 

rmed IS jta rliJTerent munlfetJtaiianb. 
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tst, in the connection ol Agni—as Brihaspati or 
Brahmftnaspati—with the two great acts of worship, 
prayer and sacrifice ; 2d, in the belief in a supernal, 
hidden world, the source of light, and the “ highest 
abode " of all divine beings; 3d, in the kinship men 
claim with Agni, and owing to which that world is 
their “home, which cahnot be taken from them(X., 
14), to which they are “ restored " »vhen they leave 
this world by “ the path of death "■ by which the 
Ancient Fathers preceded them, whom they go to 
ioin in that Abode of Light. And who more meet 
tfi carry them thither “ by the easiest paths ” than 
Agni himself in hU fiery form, the Messenger, the 
Priest?' This fully accounts for the substitution of 
cremation for the earlier rite of burial* 

id. As religious mysticism develops into philo¬ 
sophical speculation, the same principle of Ltght- 
and-Heat in union with Moisture (the Waters) as the 
factor of Creation and the Supporter of the Worlds 
still holds good i the FirsUBoim, the “ first germ, 
containing all the gods," (powers of nature), from its 
resting-place on the lap of the Unborn, is received 
by the Waters (X., 82,5-d), and it is heat (/i^j')that 
quickens it with the first stirrings of desire 

(X., 129. 3-4)- _ 

. ThiJ unbcni part CWtty lo ihe Abode qt the 

blued. . . - Give up A^i, ta ibcFjilbenbiai who comet 

offered to tiv« with dbU^tieni. ..." (X„ i+,> 

* Tbit thii WAS A£tu^1jr the idCA^ is proved by a. notice m Ibe 
AitucTfl-BrdbmAdA, mhMz\^ mfofini at thmt tonnerly,'* 4t BAcrinUH 
or sACrifidil po$l ta which victim lud been boudd used 

to be thrown Iftlfl the fire After it, it Hiri-r/^vr^ 

Atid thus plACed biro id cOmriiAiiiod with Ibc gods — ttnl him to the 




cosjifocoj\^ v.—pj/iiosop//y. 
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Agni^ thcit—Light-and-Hcat—IS the Divine pre- 
CTCisthigand self-ex i.^ting One, who (wli^ innnirested) 
fills and pervades the worlds, abides in and contains 
-all tilings. 

In this way^ in this sense, were the Aiyas of India 
Fire-Worshippers^ In this way, after repeatedly 
reaching out for Monotheism, they missed it at last 
and found instead Panthebm^ which they held fast. 

And thus the transition from pure nature-worship 
to the transcendental metaphysical mysticism of 
firalimanism is effected gradually, smoothly* wnthin 
the Rig-Veda itself, and when ^ e take up the story 
where the Rig-Veda drops it, shall find in it no 
break, no abrupt turn front the ^'^^asy paths,” along 
which we have been led so far* 

TIIK END. 
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33i 3^ 

Diaviiliiaiis, one of Hie t*oca 
whom the AT^aft funnd \a poa- 
fPBPfun, a8& : their char- 
iCUfihticft, : thcTj 
afttl-Hcqjepi wipriiMPH 293: had 
hunmn ittcrifioe^ ! liKir 
CernDH-tinjQ with ChaJijM bo- 
fftfC ihc coaiini; of Aryai, 
3 aj^ 3 tX ; were of Tyfaman 

ttochp 3c« , T. tf T. 

Dupici^i jiJKtor of the rrenen 

Bast IlVtUa Ccipai;*ny» defealfid 

by L« 4 aiw,ttO 


iwirt^Mm " I meaD- 
fny of the wufj, 279 
D)'^U^»—HcaveQp the Sky—the 
ohle^ Aryan Jj® 

Dydnshjdlnrp " iJyan* tlic Fath¬ 
er," t 37 

K 

VasI India flampatiy, Enj«iiili^ 
e^tabli^ihntetat tA^ 77 

Ea^t ladia Cipmpaiiyp [hitch, 7 i|p 
&> 

East. IftdU CoanttMaVn FTeftch; 
its rivalry with the Enijlish 
Compftiiy end ita hnal defeat, 
3o. ' 

Foal India Coaii|wiiy, roTtn* 
guese t cnitsjly and rapacity of, 
■'®* 79 

" the One," MV 
bkphanU, 3 * J Ceyloti, 4b 

F 

Faniinc:^ J 3 “*^S 

IV-iiyid of »M {>" 

937 

/iVjvj /if^iva fhdnyaa}. deferJ p- 

liup of* 24-39 + „r 

f^f jWp.WAn, /V/- 
dcscriptiuii 9 ^^ 50; 

kd on by the hnAit vancLy oE 
adk-woems, 43; Ara*ti made 
of, ibo 

Fire-WonJiip, the clue to the 

Rijp.Veda, 435-419 

"Fiwt-Boin," the, lorms op 
Vi^vaVarmiil^ 43$, 431 ^ Hir- 
anyegaridia, 43 tp 432 S 
pari, 433 

Uve Tribes, or " Five Races," 

the* 333 

Flood l^cnd, the, in India, 3IO, 
335-J43; in the Shmiapalha 
llohnianap 335 ^ 337 ; in the 
hlah^bhirita, 337-340; |n the 
MatCT^I^mn4p 340-^343 ; in 
the Bh^arala Fur^a, 34 
344; Iracca uf* in folMore. 
34®: cempared with the Chai- 
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ntteitt I«g«ni| fthcl the Biblical 
A<x^nnt, 3JS, 33/9, 3|0, 345, 

20; ilc^EntClinii of, i.n<^ 
ii 5 tvil elTecU, ^13 

Fuitenil ntLialf 34^3 3 origi- 

kuiBy btirii,]^ 3S**3S3; tii«n.£«l 
ta 4 .-rtffi 4 tionp 3S3-JS9 

G 

OaniHin^, A 1et4ing veCf of ihv 
Aryan rat*. 375 ; vkvirl ilc- 
urri^tioa <if, 37^-377 3 fbcaling; 

3?7 

G^idnira^. & pestle uf itw KAbn 3 
vAllejf, 324 

GangsL, CiaefF)^. 

Uancfs (Gahs^Jh ^ ; medtii^cd 
cm]j cH)ce in itie Rig^Yeda, 3^7 
tbt^ ibfl bol^ tcit in 
the Ri^-Vcdn, tji; pofiibSj a 
cnnfc^^ipfi d Jiith for coavntj, 
316-31I 

G'haq'har, mcpdcm luikie of tbe 
I^wcr S^omSiPalE. 

Ghaii, Westeni And Eutem, iS 

UnddcssH, few and imigitiibcaiit, 

Gods, jitf¥ I>evA]s, 

Gnndhi^ on* of the chief Dr»- 
vldbn tribea of tbe praeci 
ddy, £196 

'^Gnhja^Sdma,” ndd fo* the 
conduct of Itfe^ ^ 

Gntninip Jacntk, phtlol^ficAl law 
diffvivered bj mm, 59 

Ctrrw^ a ifiifitiiaf inatTUOlor^ mc- 
c«$w tH tb# utcienl 
316 

I! 

Ennian cqiuvBljefil Elf 

Soma, t6 ^ 

EnnUn form of 
bapta-Sindhavah; AvectUl AfKl 
l^eralan aame of iba Tenj^b, 
lOB 

Eronian equinlent of 
hara'cvati/' sbS 


HarUbcfiandxa^ Siorj 

ef ShnDaliibeplu, 41:0^413 
Harils, Hjually Kveti^ Xht stccdi 
Dfinarcj of thoSyG, the Dawn, 
Indro, A^nir Ctc.^ 317 
ffaslinp, VVarran, juirhioI 
SuaEnt icholars, 17^ Si, St 
Hawgrlia, a dcmoii, 343 
Hclmeod, Ihe Eranran H0110aiti, 

a6a 

HenotheiBn (or KtEhcDOthnsm)^ 
wonhip of one fod at a time, 

* 

HorbHQdctOTa song, 3^ 
HLm&laym. general dtacripliofl of, 
3-91 its fnete4>ni4c^e^ inflEU 
cnecorn Inditp 9^13 : iti aver¬ 
ts height, 15 

HimiTat, ** Ati^a of Winter,'' 
w Himilaja^ 

Hindn^KuilH mouiataiii poBu 

in, 4 

fTuidtlltln, ileEiiJlJ0a of, 3 
Hbinragarbha,, ** the '^IdA 
Embryo,'^ 164, 431, 43^ 
Hiridrj in the Big-i-Veda^ ^03, 
30+. 3» 

Jfone-sacHEce faiAiNTmfd^J;, 
In the Rig-Vedji, 403-406 { 
lynboIisTn: of^. 403-4/05 
/Tafde (pric^), AgnL aa, j to 
Human soetlScn ^«riuJlaai^' 
in the Rig-Veda, 406^3 
HuniboSdtp M^ilholm Tim,, cue ctf 
Ihe raH)f piliajs of Sao^rit 
achalaisblp, 94 

Hydaspcf, Gr^ tlamE of ^ 
JheltlllL 

H^dxauta, Greek name of the 
Rivt 

Ilypajk, HymnU, Vipuffp GicA. 
naraei ol toe Biu. 

[ 

Edit spiritual datighEer of ManUf 
337 

Identiiication of gods with oih 
another, 430, 431 ; of aU ibq 
Uodl with Agni. 433-435 
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IdoUtiy, VmUc rc^ipon free 
from, 133 

Indit, ftnenJ vitw tnd txltnu 

I 

lodc^Ezajiiiiii peHod, 4<], l{34 
Indn, Thupiikw, 19* ; ihe i 
hero of the Atiii«^h£Tic EaIUcw 
diaina, thfr Atj^lD 
196, I97, 199 *t iui inordmitD 
cmvitig lor Scou, ; 

tbe friend cf men ind iKe 
pen^r of wealtli^ I99 f ^3 i bit 
iivkItj with VdmnA, 3tl3k 30^ ^ 
lui lionn^ lufuicj, 504: l^w 
dUptate with ihe Mnrvu, ; 
bi> Rli.£ioM to S^iy«, 2ta^ 
2X9 ^ to UlldJ^ 320 , 231 ; 
Tvmtij'i ua, 2^1*, in Ibe 
mTib nt SAriuii& imd the Pisib^ 

Indnnl. thewifes of IndirAf, a paSi 
ahsLrurtidnt 365 
fndliu (jot Sindhn^ Smdb), S 
Iravittk Epic Qupc of Ihe fillrL 
Ipotj, w Kqvf.. i 

le^nduy poeml, 94 

j 

yandrdaru, m vnnuriie of Vishnu^ 
34 ^ 

Jhelom, modem nvsK o4 «h td 
tho Fiva Riian,'* lo7, 1 

(x/v Vitull nnd Hjdupet). 
Jcncs^ hir -tnsmllMtoT of 

tliB Lavn of M ania. 57; fcHi nder 
of the Bengal Afullc Swetf, 
Ij * hia work In the ieJd of 
jiaji?lrit iilcLdies. S3, i<» 1 

hti aceidentjal disoQvejy of the 1 
Hinda drama, B^-Sj | 

Jopiter, Dica^iier. | 

yJifi/ijAa (Aitranmr), one of the 
Vedin^ii, ioj 

K 

Kaltdiu. the ** IticHlii Shake- j 
apeare;* Sd } 

(C»efflnniaT)i, ofic of the ] 
Vedineu, 12$ j 


Kandhii ooc of the ^hief 
Vidjan iTibci of the pretent 
day, J96 

KathenotheUniH trt HexraChcisiEu 
ihott epfe poenu;, 95 

Khathar Fas, 4 

Kolaiiuia, one o! the nua whom 
the Ajyu fou^ in pweuifHi, 
2S7^3fi3t thefi-chanctecbtia, 
■39M93 

Kahatnm or the Wal 

lior Caste, 274 ; cieiined in the 
Lawi of Mama, 275 ^ their 
rtmg^ whh the BiBhmiuLa 
and extemickitiofp, 27$^ 

Knram F^aa, 4 

Kwi^ Jaler name of the PLim, 

, 33 S 

Kntia the Pnje, m FnriiLD.Lui, 

Knven, the god of vrciitih, S 

L 

Language nn teit of nce^ 31 x, 
313; hot eserfi neial end 
mard inflnence, 31^ 

Lioojp ;3B 


M 

Ha^c^ little oaed in the Rig~ 
■ V^B, 373, 370 
MahiUilntaii' Ibe greater of 
tbe two Hindw epica, 93:; che 
Uv^ hi, 33&-340 
M Inata - Dha tm a-Sh latra,'" 
" fniiihiteof Mann," 94 

Af^HduloM ■"bookl" into wMch 

Ihe HigrVcdaisdJTided, 115 

Mandara, monnLain, IBS 

MtrKfra (Emnian ^fflothra), 
hymns, ucroil teats." 114 

Many, Man, '* Ihcliumso rsice," 
164; the progmitor of I lie 
human ace, 184; tan ai 
yiraivat, U, and 2SS: the 
hem o| the Flood Li^end in 
fndia, 336-34* 

dfWwBjijra, one of the nanjcs for 
""Man,"* 1S4 






"Wrtth," a dciKpl 
KLr^lrACtiQn, 

MarrUtfe, 3 I'. 7 ^ 373 ; 5 ,it:TWItfi^i 
of, hy 1I14 3 mlKiL%^l 

marnnjTc of 5onm anti 
if sji -370 ^ * 

A/itr/ra '* morU-l,*' n name for 
man,"* 1S4 

,^r 4 ^udv^V^<[hA, V^Hic nnia^s of 
the TchimdTabhi'tra, 

ManiK^ thc^ St»>imAV|Bjds^ igi ^ 
Indra'^ cf»mmiiJoni in [he 
AtmospKeHc Battle^ 1^7 ; 

tiicirchan 4 :tert:ities^ 4 rD; ihch 
di3|jure with hidri, aio 
HM^LMmhvan. the ''hritigeT" of 
Arm, 164, ^^54 

{Fish} Piirinfl,” the; 
f IochI Legrjirl \ n ^ 340-34 a 
f JkA sacri hciAl virtue/' 

ItgencI mboul/oiQq 

MineniJt t 4 Tndi^, 44^ 43 

the Kraniin eqnirident 
of ihe Vnlic Mi[ra, 140 

A giH\ of Lights inmked 
plnpy wiill ^''ininL, 14^ 150 * 
an AdiEyi, j 51 

5 foni>thciMn, Unnlency to, iHoilr 
pcwjrtible In Ihe Rig-Vttia, 
479 E mltKfl at list 43a 

MoaHvjijis^ 10 

Woejn, fhe, SqiiUk the'foont of I 

177 I 

Mfxnvwoiship ih the Rig-Vnla^ 
17^'! 80 

Mril7y+ DiQth |vcrso}qihed, 351 
J/miMt SsfifHfitm, t^rf Raiuini. 
Mftlidsiii in the Rif-Vccb, 437, 
43 ® 

M^thi, dehnilktm of the word, 
J 35 : primevil Aryaa^ in the 
Klg-Vnli, U,^- lutofe—-ipilit- ' 
ttarixed and traiufonned into 
ilfklrKtlon^, 255, 360 

K 

' Knfr-ftfmrt, ' a , 
valiiahle gi:^nphiial tferO- 
mFnr, 5^ f 


-fS< 


/THk^-pj^ ^oake^; *!■«>, ■ niyf liicil 
saaLe-^fieopIr, S 94 

i ‘^hrlJ^Wi.rtiL" 363 
rrJndjioS chinirtcf- 

KlJcof [hL- Kig-Vcdi, n s 13* 

Night, Ihe *isAcr uf the I^iwn , 
.Hie lhc 

Ved-ingiis^ J 35 


P 

I'anmp, iuthwof thcHioaumettlal 
^niskrit pumnidr, tyo, 

. Fanil, the. a m^Ehical zohher- 
intje ; wijrEh ot, and Saraioi 
: 256-350 

Fanlchan^a. britlgs to the 1 nsliit 
theonttedwaEuniuf the '^Five 
Riveri/' 106; Fen/iK 
ritiiheiBmi* noE monoEb^m 
aebiered hy ihe RiV-Ve^ 4xi 
I -4}^ 

F^lpiWeJEjtn between the A37i;f of 
India and the Ervaiata^ 46-50 
104. 132, 13S, 155; 1 

4 ^ 9 k tMffi 435 , 

t^termiaaior 

of the Kihitdyis; watJ| 

Bihon {oa«Arr>gi Vkhnu, fvfi 

PiriMiiyt, the end of Ehe thonder. 
alarm^ bcrohably the M.Histsoo 
205-208 

Feritin Efibt), alliei 
of Che TritHt in the WV of 
the reii KinEf, 3^8 
rirartnf.of [NimhBt,V«lk nune 
d( the Ki*;, 

Paliu, DicKlcni Hydenbod, an 

ajKient fJravidiaii city, 30$ 
Penjab (Pintchanada. Sapia- 
f^ndha^ah), fim portion ofln. 
diaiettled hfkiytM, 106 ; geo- 

ptiphieal deKrl^iDD d|^ 

111 riven, T06-IE19 
Pelfoils of V^tdicliientttTe^ 129 
*• cake olla. 

linn tn the Fethcn/' j66 
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AVflwj, Sit Banana, 

<jf cl^f 

dead, diink S^a Trom tha 

Moon, 177 ; live in bli^ vtLh 

Vamo^ I Sa ; and MCeive then 
Lheir dc^enOmla who y^n 
ihtm aiscf drtlh, 356, 357, 
360 : the vafioos dajset of, 
363“367 J Mtort in Eluc celca- 
LuJ bacn^c«i y^S 
Poclry, HindUt charajcterittics of, 
Qfl. W 

Folyihcism, embodied in the 
Ric-Veda, f ja 

Population of ] ndia, great variety 

orihtp 31, 

Pra]^pai| '' Lord of Creaicnes,*^ 
M epithet of Savitar. ^45 ; of 
Tioma, Indra, Viihrakamtan, 
afi3 ; becomea an ahstnciitn 
a feparatc deity, idcti- 
UHcd wiEb HUanyagarblla, 
4 ^ 3 / 

J^ramrawiAtt (chniiiiDC^Iitk). 189 
PmhnT» tbo Cbud-Cow,, modier 
of the Manjta^ 309 
Pntbjvi, Earth p thn Mother, ijjG 
Pritbm the {* rarthitta tribe), 
■lUea of the TriE'U in the War 
of the Ten Kings^ 32^ 

" PeMas."—“ TaJei of Eld” ; 
their niunber and lubject^mat- 
ter,^ 

Pur^tAilai^ fanaily and trfbal 
pricsU and national hardly 
315; tbetr leligiotia and polit-^ 
leal influence^ and itKir mb^ 
rionaiy work, jij, 3^6 { (heir 
£real iLsefutne^, 367, 3^ 

Porup thcp one of \ht " Five 
Ttihes," 303; ouially oilkf 
of the Triisu, 335; turn 
againit then], ; head the 
amfedeney of the Ten Kii^, 
J.37 ; are healen on the fV | 
^'u^nfp339 \ change their name 
CO Kura. 333 

E^imknlaafKutiatlle [*ura), King 
of (he I'BTB, 333 ; ally of ihe 
Triua^ 533 I then head of lhe 


I canfederacy apam=t iheTOp 336, 
337; beaten on the l^antthnip 

PuntknLsip daughter of Fnrn- 
katla^ mother of Tmuda^Op 
333 

Por^Ha, the primeval Male nr 
: the culea produced! 
from hit bedy, 39o, 4(9-431 
Partts^i^^Aa^ ‘ H uman 

uerihees/' 

" Furusba-SAktaH" —PeruiJia- 
hvmn," z30p 4lS-4il[ 

Pushan, a M>Ibj deity^ of rural 
character, 13^. 336; thopuide 
of the dead, 3jS, and / at 
the Hor^ucrihEep 40$, aod 
neit 

R 

Race after gain, 38 1 
Rainfallp it-i j 
Ra^yaa. aof Kihatriyal. 
Raklhasas, ihe canniw wleArd 
demona of epic poetry, agd 
Raiiiayana," tKe ; one of the 
two great HifuJu ; 

the anbiect^DiatEer of, 

Rivf cqr Jrvliip modern names of 
the *' Five Rivera," io 3 , wtr. 

Panish4}i, Irair&tfp Hy- 
draotea,) 

Rihhaa, the t mylh of, ^47-150 
Rifl-Vedap the : gull title : Rip- 
%'eda^mhitii) Ihe moit ^cred 
ind oldest Aryiaji hook, t l-i: 
minute atu«iy of> and memoru^ 
ISO; bcmmeaobecore 
and calls forcommentariet, I lOp 
istt ; cnmpliEcaicd character nf, 
131-133 ; prindmUy jTMirnra^ 
I’i®. hi^iloryin, yn 

3«4- 335 1 f ire-Wofthip^ ibo 
(lue |q. 435,,J, ; I-imtUtkiii 

Itl tight.! tchLcvcintnt, 4M 
K^is, unci^t potj-prion. 
fouiwltn of illmtriiiu and 

Rili. dtHniiKAol, ,46 . Vinini , 

tlwlc«c|icf qf. 147; taefificid. 





/Afaex, 


45J 


391,3fl5 :b«omci,“riic," ; 
c4>iiictlu]gin] laeuinx' ’ 

of IfarishehaaiJ™. 

**™7 Shtiuhtiiopii;^ jto- 

-(IJ 

Rootij philei^c^Ar uncAnini; of 

i-«C IVOlUp Witi- 

Rudr*, Stormy Sky. fmhet of 
lie Mwuti, “ihe TrTTilile." 
*09 1 the Shivi oi tlw irah* 
mjLELtc tnad, 24a 


SApilbcc— >Wm/ its iraportABCt 
In ATyan Itfcg Jgs; compcUii^ 

erf spdjp ; ao imitajioi, 

we phnurcwiu K^t Lifiht sEid 

» 1“'r *lu] ’* Witp"or 
jcKiiq^oI, 39^; CclMikl-i 
c^ntvrpAHof i«rrtsimJ— w6 
-398 : IdchUiy of the ; 

by Wbcm ^; H, 

wtdfii, 401 j *'tamvnx 

cwcncff^or, 402 ; Sbma:-, 4M, 
■w J 

4^-4^ [ 

Jtf^ jjji^aaiQag iJip Pam^sJiMj, 

2^1 mno^ the Ams, 400™ 

4t^ 

SijM.VHia, tht Ihird Vtda, 116 
.SffArlrVrf, It. 

"Kin* of Killer" 

fivg^ iflo, 

'"&xftcrinp^WBtcfs," 
Mnie proLdbly givctt lo (lie 
frHfus Sit rti ji^iscKci^ with the 
Pi-BLifluiiiEda; kicr a name Ilf 
the «a ; i1m the ceJtsliaJ 
cloDdHwin. If37, 162. 

th« v;it iiiEo m-hich Scmii 
flip ITS wh*fl j^EfciseJ flt ^aciiiicei. 
3^. 3^33 

Sandn^haj^ofl;, Creek tnme of 
the Tcbsndmbli^a, 
wtSiril, bcginniii" ot Aiudi 
UiCl fiJil fHolii, J ^Kli 


**»wiij:h the TufcKii 
Arron Lfli^dige*^ ancitnt sivt 
Jnod^m, 60-74 ■ minwr lilw*. 

luj^, ^ ; MXPod il3M of 

Mudin, Q16-Z03 

thiirf KolAruin 1 ribe 
Of Ihe pr«cPT diy, sgd 

“TheSc.^n 
VhIic nitnc of the 
J en/ab : iu mnnitig, 10% 

iuiiiini, nnjrth of, Hjd the Pani*: 
A LtunO'niylh, ipirit. 

Muett, *_ penoailkation of 
rrA>;er, I6l 

dt^. Vnnu^fl 

£rrk. i 9 j ; ch ildrrn of.^ nanj, 
356, 3 J 9 ; St luprrdi!., jjj 
omnyji, (laughter of TviuillLaT, 
wife or VivaMTii, moithrr of 
V™ end ifie Aetnin ; broL- 
jWy "the fleet JCght," -ji, 

(itnKfeni Sanui! and 
Ihe tetenlh ■ml 
culenmioM river of I he ^pta- 
Stndhaveh, toa, 
p[d«K 36J : ii^Bly At one 
-SijKrhH, iJie fnduo^ a6fl ■ 

msdUeErlkr limes the EtbuI 
tin ffpEiq&itl, oimfcm jrd- 
tticnd, ; ^dcss of elp. 
qaeoce and Hc^ poetltp aC^i 
™5inr, moclcm flame of the 
_ Upfier 

!^mly^vnlM, the h^roof the FTootl 
l^ofld in the Bbng4TaF4 
J^ruuL, 3_|3 

Sf^lar. iUJVgCHl, gwi of Ehc 
Evening 341 -344 I *piri(nfll 
iMpecI of, J44-246 ; prokibic 
Idenlily of. with Ti^hlar, 246, 

2i^ 

Sgjnni, fluthrir uf the stindird 

c<3iinmcnury DP Ihe Rig Ved^ 
Schlegel, KriftIKch WiihtlmvDn, 

ewe of the ftirlv piilaft of Sin, 

iiirti H:holir>h!p, ^ 

■'5«lKht. x>n*id£bi vyniW of 
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//i/D£X, 


Ejuth. ; |vrO'b«tfly Ire- 
utnily iiymbclitr&l the 
^fflvidlnn £[u[h-wOr>1liji in 
the i irt 

lime hy ihc Anas. 2£j4t the 
HtCrcd *f moal Turwi- 

ian rtOrt, 

bhaltuntoi^^the Rid^-dr,^^dnm* 
by KalidM^ acddetiULy 
cfivcfrd and tmnfltled ty Sir 
\V tlllun Joncs^ £4.^ 8 5 
ShaniliArA, a mtHiDtniD chirrt:im 
nL w4r with the 1‘ritsi, 3^3 
KhistT»/VrfDhiirm*-SlmtriSr 
*"* Shatapathw ihe 

Uelugc Legend 3 M'J 37 ^ 
ern EtiaTT^.m fiAcrihce^, 40? t 
Iq;eii4 in, on ihe finpprcisiiin 
of bhimly A^crijice, 4^ 

Sheepk u bea^t of jinnk'f), ^ 
Sbcui ot ShcaJinA {aIw i)v 

King of ^rpeiilA^ tl'ie 

DraTidian Srvjikc grx], iiymlHhl 

of iha £Arlli'W'CHnhij>, 

Sbe^hiui, h^jesh aniiit Vii'nuki. 

DriYJdlan SnAke* 
wonhipi^rA, 9^3 
Sbivft, ihe 1 Jkv Tfcigrw, 

ShivA, lie, Dertroyeiof ilto 
BfAhmAfiic iriAtl, developed 
fmm Rudra, 934 
Shredilhji^ " FAilb, ” a deified 
libftniction, 3<i'4: eutnntenwei- 
tiye rite in henor of tho dead, 
355. 3 ^ 5 . ^ 

** Shrwila^StiirM/ imt of- mat- 
fell eonnocEed with Sbrall— 
revelation, 127 

SJ^rvti, nvcoled " aaf rei.l ] Llcr- 
aturc, 199 - 124 ^ X27 
Shiidrast the Mcncal cbj^& - ihe 
fonrlh caatep 374 I dchnctl in 
ihc Lawa of MatiAk 27 h ; for- 
biddan the riildy of iKe Veda, 

^nitahdkepha, leg^d of, 40^ 

4 n ^ ^ 

Shosbna^ the DimiEni-deinon. 
ghnEndif cr Shaiadro, Yrtlk 
wamc <4 Pie Sutlffdjp I0&, w*fir 


fiiham, not induced ih the pfe^E 
work, 3 

^'.^r^f (Phoniu^Lcal. one dT Ilia 
Vedin^aj, iSj 
Silk-wormftp 42 

Sled ha, Sindh, nndeikt ruAmeof 
the Indiin p iu ineatiinEi too, 
and Jid/e 

" HmAitfl^Sutras, ” treat of mai¬ 
lers en^ine^led uith sacred 
imdkIoiK, 1^7 

S4crcd imdirion, 133; 
whal il embracing, r^4^- 
Snak«, profusion of, ^rnl di^- 
itrodion of life by. 40 
Soiim, ihe Erqnjan / Ji»- 

limate cnnKelion of, wiiL 
Agni* iCj£ : the plant, live 
trade with. 171^ 171; — Pie 
pressing, off tTI-tJj: the 
ucril'icial hevrinttie and ilt 
cxhiLtmtiTig eFFetts, 174 ; I lie 
bearenly-^^Avr/Ar, I lie drink 
of iiikuuoriqfiiy, 175; —the 
Mnrtn, i77-£^ i piyihicaJ 

niairiagc of — n iih Sfirvil s} tn- 
bolical of huirtan inairuEes, 
36£-37®;—Mcrifjte, 403, 4^3 + 
Doe willi Agni, 43h 
SudAs^ King of the 'I rit^iip 
|nr grande ill} of HiviHl.THq. 
eonlinuesihe AryaiTT cnnf^iJG'<4i 
3 i4 4 hh vk-hiiy over tiic LVni- 
fedtrtcy of ihe Ten King^ t^n 
the Farurimi, 333 
Sb£*r-cane. 22 * 

Suleiman Mouninins, passes in+4 
Son^nd-Dawn llramta ^ plotp in¬ 
cidents ofp and acli 91S-31S 
SArya, the Sun, a form of Agni, 
tfil ; Ihe Sun-gijd. ; 

bia relations lu Ikidra, 9l£, 
3in 

SuryA, the Sutl.maidcrt {I>awlt), 
daughter of Saviiaj-^ her mythi¬ 
cal Tnarrl{tg;c with Soma sym¬ 
bolical of human mamacei, 
3 (ia^ 3 ro 

Siilkdj!, modciti name of the 
VargeH of the Fi,c Riverv" 
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S, ^ I& 7 t (w Slmuidri* 

SfakUdni, Z*dbidii»). 

S{jtzu, ^llcdiflu of iIwHt rule* 

uud ipborriAUk I 3 & 

5WAv^ ** wido«43Umllie^^* no 
mi|thoriC]rioT, lo. UlC Rig-VnlB., 
7 (a-?ip 3 S». 

.Wr^B-^^pthe ** hciiwfWBory " 
of ilkH blcBied itleodk 

T 


-Mhe F^b 
Vlid." b put df the V^jur- 
Vo(l», 117 

■"‘bcU.world,'* 3 rfij 
Ten, A pmUtc df AA&nitt, 31 , / 

Chinese legend ibout, I#. 

Tetk (deodu, i/Aj0 23, S 4 
Tduifdnibhap^ Suuli^ end 
btodera nsme of the rtver 
fonned hj the juartioii of Ibe 
Jhcluoi end iheTchcaib, 107, 
jwfr/ Miradirndtlba end 
Sen drd p ha go«). 

Tcheni^b, modem neme of one 
of the " Five River*,** lOTn 
lui/r/ Asfkni And ^Abc- 


tinov). 

Theatre, Hindo^ B6-e& ; its 
AfEnitie* with ibo Greek and 
Ibe Elimbethnii dremAK 16 , 17 ; 
ita golden a^e, SB r its sonrcei 
Ibe tame e* thofs of cla^od 
and EuropCAJi myibicM Itjgend. 
ES-93 

Tims, 3fl \ deatmetSoB of life 
bf^ jg, 40 

Trikajda&^'u, powtrfiaJ hing ol Ihe 
PUrtik EnndHm of Pnnikulsa. 
Friend of the / 

» TtiividTA,- 

Veda.'^ 117 
Treea, renuurkshle, of lodln, nj- 


i Ajyu» 333 
” tbe ihreefflldi 


Tritao* the; the Icadinu and 
purest Amn tribe ■ one of the 
^'Ffi^e Tribe*," 31 ^ 313 ; 
their power and their nrs, 
; ibdr eflie* in the 


Wtf of the Ten Kiiip, 3?^- 
tbeif victory 00 the lltruihnt 
^ 3 a 

Tuptw* Ihe; a Dravidian people, 
Uliet of ihe Tritm in the Wtf 
df the Ten Kin^p jaS 
TuTTisu, one of the Five 
Tribe*," 333, m 
TwthlAr,prnbLBfaleoF%iiinl iden¬ 
tic of, wi th SiAvittr, 246,34^: 
the ikiiXtil ATtisnn, 14^, 347; 
id venture of, with the Ribhui^, 
a 47 p a 4 &; Indra** father, 331; 
ut uld morw sLy-god. 350; 
—and the Aahvins, 3^1^56 
'*Twace 4 »rn" caste* 

alone allowed the Undy of the 
Veda, 37 q 

U 


" Upaoiihada," ptiLosophical 
trcitiiefp 1*3 + i" ^he Rig- 
Vcda„ 4*6-43^ 

UtsI Mountain*, a iictitioiu 
boundafy between Europe and 
Afla, 74 , 73 

Uihas, tbe Dawn ^ badly treated 
by Iibdrm, 330 ^ 331 the w< 3 ^ 
pectica] figuna in the Rig- 
Ve^a. 331-3341; her lelitioni 
td he; suter. Night, 135 ; td 
SErym, 336; "the Mother df 
CdWip" 237 1 dispenier of 
wealth, 337-**^ 

UttaiS-Kurn, the '* lemotEst of 
men," 9 

V 


Vftch, divinized ^^ceeh, 3*9’; 
Cie^naliy thandeT, the nice 
of me god* ; then the Saeied 
Word, 370 ; hymn to, ; 
eventuafly rituAlutlc l^yer, 
*T|; ibe divine Cow,** ays 
a nimamc of Agnl^ 

Tjf 

Vaiibyaa, the Woriemg Cla*a, 
ihiid eastcn 374 I de&ned intha 
l^wi of Mans^ 375 
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*" VaiuHscyA " tJ?c 

White Y:iju." a part of the 
Yajur-VcfEa, lt7 
V*U, the cavc-itEraoii (eJogtU)^ ^5^ 
yiirjus color/^ the native name 
forcaale^ 783 

Vinina^ d ^ky-gpd ; mouiin^ af 
the name ; wbrace derived. 
King and /I rBm, 143; 
‘ filler of the Atmo^phere^ T44 ; 
hymns to^ 14^ ; keeper cf the 
Rita, 146 ; lhe]>uziuiier of 
f47: Va^shthii pentlenlhl 
hymns l<ip 147^ 148 ; invoked 
}eintl)r with Milm, ]4<>; Irans- 
tOfiiii^ into a water-^od,^ I ; 
an Aditya, l^f; hn rivalry 
with [ml», 303 k Zt>3 
Vanm&nf. the wife of ViruiHit d 
pale atMtidclion, ad; 
Vasikhtha, a Rishi, bard af the 
Tritsu; his narrew oithodqiey 
and hercemee feeling ;op|K 

Vishvamilra^e Hheral 

schism be I ween the 

ichoeUp 318-333 

a stinsameof Vkh^a, 

341 


Ucy; 
IVro 


Vasuki (alsa ^hedi uf Shohna), 
King of Ser^ientvK 180 
Vita, Va>u. 

Vayn, or y3|ap the wind, 185,186 
Veda, meaning of the wend, gip 
9g; ihe three X17 ; 

I he fou rth, : aitidy of—for* 

blddirn the, ShCjdra caste, 379 
Vedineas,'® the rix of 

the Veilfl/'; hraoche* of Vedic 
scholArshlii, } 2 ^, fTfi 
" VetUtilA^UpuuhadiL,''* have 
their jwta in th? Rig-Vedap 
43b 

Ftff*, the seat of tl4e goda at aac- 
lincei, yyj 

Vegetation K variety of^ 34-3^ 
'*Vllcfaino and Urv«Jp"cir “ the 
Hero and the Kymph," 
hy Kalldisa, ^ 
Vikmo&dllya, Kiii^ of Ujjaia^ 
the patron of KaUd^sa, 88 


Viodhya Mountains, ^v|de Itin- 
du.-^idft from [Jvkiion, 3 ; their 
character and eJevatin m, 1 & 
Vlpasi^ Vedic name of tlie 
Vishanin, the: probably wor* 
shippera of Viihnu ; allies of 
the frilva in the War thf the 
Ten Kings^ 

Viihnu, 34e>: ibo " Rre^CTver"' 
in the lirah manic tHail, 341 1 
third (Ti>rtuiH?)K of, 

xS8; mxih. (I'amshu-Rdma) 
jtwtJr of, 2j8, 

JFhdl) AvtxfJr of, 335->47 
Vi^Kvaknoiiian^ the xVrSlficer of 
the Universe^'' zl til]e of Tndra, 
buj^'o, and oEherSp 363 ^ Iv- 
CiHFWeS m% atistrafthHi ami the 
name of the Suprcnirii fEving, 
264 : Ihe Kir^^t-born uf the 
WaCerTE,'^ 415 
Vifihyainitm, a Ri&hi^ 
of tbo BhanlJi:^ - hU lilicnil 
pidScy lowardi the native tribes 
and broad rcligioua propagon- 
do^ Oppoied by VaaishEba; the 
ficbisni betwcHi the two 
schools, 3i0r-33a 
Firi^Cftnf^^ ” omniform^*' on 
epithet of Savilar^ 2451; iinl 
of Tnuhlar^ 346 a wo of 
Tviahtajj, 34g I killed by In* 
dra, 2 SO 

Vitaali, Vedic and Epic uaiiwe of 
the Jhduni. 

FitniHAaiHl^ Iranian ctpivalcat 
of VivatvAl; 

VivBsvat, Eranian 
the falber of Vaina, iSt ; 
and husband of Saranyu, 
father of ihe Ariivins and of 
M An u ^ probably tbo Ljuml^ 
nous flky; a^a-a^g; idle 



Viyaa, iff Uin^ 

VriEiUi^ d^ddemufi uf drought. 
IqS 

liJlltr of Vrilw/ 
fitle of Indn, [99 
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fCfiminvfX uf 
V«ijinf: s 1^5 

W 

Wit of Ihc Ten KIii£;i^ ibc^ 
>a*^33:i . 

Wft^. iUj(A|MiX t*W Mothw 
i*f Aitttk jChS aDiL RivTi^ tl^ 
Ai^^-3b7; Cci^jH^Dk^ 

WiJtii^'^ ChiiHcs, *" Fftihtf cjf 
Sanskrit 8tud^,” 57' Mi 
andunni^ blHVf, lOfy^loi 

Woman, AiyaQ ; ^ !r eailied po- 

Silioti in VciJi^; umcs, 367,368^ 
373 ; hoir dclcrkiralt^ uDd«r 
iifCT Uiodubnif 37a, 373 
Wnjfcfi^ ihe inatetiat f^ ihc 
iTCOn^nictMsn oJ early Aryan 
W/e. S9 p 6q i Individ iMkl ^n- 
^rii, ^iramd ttmjn^b ihe v*- 
Arran bn^iu^i^, an+icnE 

an^cl ATHHiern, 

World, Lhe hjclrl^n, Navel of 
the UnivtEse^^ 43^^ 435 
Worbis. ihe twn-^HeavTii, 
Earth, 17*: the three. Heaven, 
Eanh acid the Attiioi|dit:Tr, 
144 : I he SiSp the seven, ctc,» 
■m. 4^3 

V 

Yadn. the; one of Ihc Five 
Tribci,‘*331. 534 


[Jie plmii# fwf 
h±b(fiE iaeiiliixi arc 
oaened, 301; 

Ky«, .janifive. 

Vajur-Veda, the vf^oaod Vedk, 

tf^ 

Yik^ the lElnuUya Cow, 36 
Vanu, the kln^ of the dead ; 

P^le] " with the EianUn 

Vima, III I hU meiKn^eft, 
the iwamfra tfogs, ifia, 356^ 
aS9. 357; Hipp^ned to be the 
lelUne imn^ mwti pndAl’Ir 
the Ainton^ ll3-i a^; ion ^ 
Vivuvat, 1$1, and Samoyd, 
*5^* *5S J inwhed at fimeraK 
35^* 3571 bier idenlihcfl w|ih 
Mn’Cyn (Death) mad made the 
fukr of htlh^ 363 
Vamj, twin ULSler 01 Yania, 359^ 

Hifi£ 

Yatuilni (motlctn DjumnaX men* 
liwed oniri^re In the Rk^ 
Veda. 3*7 ^ 

m Sunuiuc ef Aoiii 

,fSV 

Franbik Tt|uiroLeDt of 

V atna. 

z 

Zadadreis^ Greet name of ihc 
Sutlcdj^ 

Zcu<* Zcu^paier, CTtek efini va. 
lent of Vethe Dyiiishp^fMr* 
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